One hundred and one new Nordray broad looms 
built by the Hopedale Manufacturing Company, 
Milford, Mass. and equipped with Hyatt roller 
bearings will soon be in operation at one of the 
prominent North Carolina mills. 


By specifying that these new looms be Hyatt 
equipped this mill has insured dependable and 
economical weaving for years with no necessity of 
bearing adjustments or replacements. 


In recent tests Hyatt equipped narrow looms have 
shown a power’ saving of 23.4% and it is only 
logical to expect a greater horse-power saving on 
these broad looms. © 


The new looms in this southern mill are similar 
to the Hyatt bearing Nordray broad looms recently 
installed by the Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
of Biddeford, Me. These mills can look forward 
to worthwhile savings in power, in lubrication and 
in maintenance costs. 


Secure these weaving economies for your mills— 
s pecify that your looms be Hyatt equipped. 
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A New and Improved Method 
of Dyeing “Art” Silk Yarn 


EK have reason to believe that there are many mill 
men who would be glad to use dyed ‘‘art’’ silk yarn, 
could they be assured that the silk would not be in- 
jured in the dyeing and that the varn could be delivered to 
them in readily usable form. 
To these manufacturers we are pleased to announce the per- 
fection of a patented process of dyeing 150 and 300 dernier 
‘‘art”’ silk yarn in wound form. This process does not in- 
jure the yarn and gives brilliant, thoroughly penetrated, 
fast and evenly dved colors. 
And the silk is delivered to the mill on spools or in other con- 
venient wound form all ready for weaving or knitting. 
We are prepared to dye ‘‘art”’ silk varn by this new process 
either with direct colors, developed colors or vat colors. 
When asking for quotations be sure to specify whether you 
wish us to merely convert the varn, or to furnish the varn in 
the grey, wind it and dve it. 
Our yarn department can furnish you every facility for pur- 
chasing vour varn requirements through us, if vou so desire. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Job Dyers of Yarn in Wound Form—Makers of Franklin Dyeing Machines 
Philadelphia - PROVIDENCE  -_ Manchester, Eng. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO, 
Greenville, S. C. 
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A LOWER PRICE FOR STANDARD 
SHUTTLES 


Since the advent of the Northrop Loom we have designed and placed on the 
market more than 2100 kinds of Draper Shuttles to meet the many Spinning 
and Weaving conditions in various mills. 2 

Improved types, made from a broader experience, have superseded some of 
the older Shuttles; but many Mills still continue to use Shuttles which have 
been largely replaced by an improved type. 


STANDARDIZATION MEANS 
LOWER COST AND IMPROVED SERVICE 


Because of the many kinds in use, our Shuttles have, until now, been made 
“to order.”” The more general acceptance and increased use of a few types 
that meet a very large number of conditions has made it possible for us to 
consider the adoption of a few Standards, of which we propose to carry a 
ready-made stock. ‘This means better service, prompt deliveries on orders and 
a saving in cost of production which we are passing along to our customers in 


the form of Reduced Prices on these Standard Shuttles. 


The list of Standard Shuttles already includes three of our most popular num- 
bers. Others will be added from time to time. 


LET’S TALK IT OVER. Ask our Salesmen and Experts about these 
new Standard Shuttles; also about Monthly Order service. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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Board Hosiery this Modern Way 


A vast number of “Proctor” Automatic Hosiery Boarding Machines are being 


used by hosiery mills everywhere. 


The universal experience of these mills is 


that the “Proctor” saves tremendously against the cost of any other boarding 


method 


Why it Cuts Cost 


The operator boards the stockings but does not 
strip them. The machine automatically strips 
the dried stockings from the forms, and lays them 
into even lots of twelve. 

The shaping boards or forms move automatically 
to the operator in upright position to receive the 
wet stockings, making easy an output 65q@ to 
100% greater than is possible on any other equip- 
ment. 


and gives the best hosiery finish obtainable from any drying process. 


Why Best Finish 


The shaping boards or forms are made of alum- 
inum—solid, lastingly smooth, thinner than 


wooden forms, giving a well-defined crease and 
smooth press. 

The stockings are held against shrinkage while 
drying, insuring a uniformity of length. 

The method of drying is the correct one for fine 
fabrics—the circulation of moderately warm air, 
externally applied. 





The “Proctor” is built in three types—one for Ladies’ Stockings; one for Half 
Hose; and one adaptable to both Ladies’ and Men’s Hosiery, as well as Misses’ 


and Children’s Stockings. 


Let us acquaint you. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, _INc. 


DRYING, CARDING, FELTING AND WASTE MACHINERY 


PHILADELPHIA 


formerly 


“PROCTOR AUTOMATIC 





formerly 
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The Folly of Throwing Away 72 Percent 


ALTHOUGH a shop bought—at a cost of 
$195.04—815 pounds of lubricant per year 
for protecting its plain-bearing line-shaft equip- 
ment against destructive friction, real protection 
was never obtained. Despite the fact that the 
bearings were literally bathed in oil, heavy loads 
and severe misalignment strains soon caused the 
oil film to break down, resulting in metal-to-metal 
contact, the destruction of the bearing linings and 
considerable wear upon the shafting itself. 


The 86 plain bearing hangers were replaced with 
Skayef self-aligning ball bearing equipment and 
it was found that only 198 pounds of lubricant 
per year at a cost of $29.70 were required. This 
amounted to a saving of $76.25 or 72 percent in 
lubrication costs alone. Added to this was a 


saving of over $900 in power and maintenance, 
exclusive of the elimination of ruined belts and 
goods. 


The SKF marked self-aligning ball bearings 
used in Skayef hanger equipment require oil 
only at infrequent intervals mainly to prevent 
corrosion and are so housed that the lubricant 
cannot escape. The inner race is securely fastened 
to the shafting and is free to turn with the balls 
and retainer in any direction to compensate for 
misalignment without the setting up of binding 
strains which so quickly destroy plain bearings. 


May our engineers call and demonstrate to you 
how ball bearing line-shaft equipment will soon 
pay for itself many tiraes over? 


Stock-Carrying Agents in All Principal Cities. 
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THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 
165 Broadway New York City 
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Board Hosiery this Modern Way 


A vast number of “Proctor” Automatic Hosiery Boarding Machines are being 
used by hosiery mills everywhere. The universal experience of these mills is 
that the “Proctor” saves tremendously against the cost of any other boarding 


method—and gives the best hosiery finish obtainable from any drying process. 





Why it Cuts Cost 


The operator boards the stockings but does not 
strip them. The machine automatically strips 
the dried stockings from the forms, and lays them 
into even lots of twelve. 

The shaping boards or forms move automatically 
to the operator in upright position to receive the 
wet stockings, making easy an output 650, to 
100% greater than is possible on any other equip- 
ment. 


Why Best Finish 


The shaping boards or forms are made of alum- 
inum—solid, lastingly smooth, thinner than 
wooden forms, giving a well-defined crease and 
smooth press. 

The stockings are held against shrinkage while 
drying, insuring a uniformity of length. 

The method of drying is the correct one for fine 
fabrics—the circulation of moderately warm air, 
externally applied. 


The “Proctor” is built in three types—one for Ladies’ Stockings; one for Half 
Hose; and one adaptable to both Ladies’ and Men’s Hosiery, as well as Misses’ 
and Children’s Stockings. Let us acquaint you. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, _INc. 


DRYING, CARDING, FELTING AND WASTE MACHINERY 


PHILADELPHIA 


formerly formerly 


“PROCTOR AUTOMATIC 
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The Folly of Throwing Away 72 Percent 


LTHOUGH a shop bought—at a cost of 
$195.04—815 pounds of lubricant per year 
for protecting its plain-bearing line-shaft equip- 
ment against destructive friction, real protection 
was never obtained. Despite the fact that the 
bearings were literally bathed in oil, heavy loads 
and severe misalignment strains soon caused the 
oil film to break down, resulting in metal-to-metal 
contact, the destruction of the bearing linings and 
considerable wear upon the shafting itself. 


The 86 plain bearing hangers were replaced with 
Skayef self-aligning ball bearing equipment and 
it was found that only 198 pounds of lubricant 
per year at a cost of $29.70 were required. This 
amounted to a saving of $76.25 or 72 percent in 
lubrication costs alone. Added to this was a 


saving of over $900 in power and maintenance, 
exclusive of the elimination of ruined belts and 
goods. 


The SKF marked self-aligning ball bearings 
used in Skayef hanger equipment require oil 
only at infrequent intervals mainly to prevent 
corrosion and are so housed that the lubricant 
cannot escape. The inner race is securely fastened 
to the shafting and is free to turn with the balls 
and retainer in any direction to compensate for 
misalignment without the setting up of binding 
strains which so quickly destroy plain bearings. 


May our engineers call and demonstrate to you 
how ball bearing line-shaft equipment will soon 
pay for itself many times over? 


Stock-Carrying Agents in All Principal Cities. 
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THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 
165 Broadway New York City 
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~ Cards With Fafnir 
Self-Aligning Ball 


Bearings. 


1. Save Power. Fafnir Ball Bearings are practically frictionless. By equipping all of your 
cylinders and licker-ins with Fafnir Ball Bearings, a great power saving is effected. 


2. Cleanliness, Oil cannot leak out of Fafnir Boxes and ruin the card clothing. 
3. Lubrication. Three times a year is sufficiently often to oil the bearings. 


4. Closer Setting. Fafnir Ball Bearings eliminate wear as a factor. Therefore, closer set- 
ting of the licker-in can be maintained permanently. 


Fafnir Card Boxes are equipped with Fafnir Self-Aligning Ball Bearings of the transmission 
type. These bearings are easily installed, there are no delicate ad- 
justments to be made, and no bolts or screws in the housing to 
work loose. 

Fafnir Boxes for cylinders and licker-ins are the simplest and 
practical and most efficient card bearings made. Write for Fafnir 
Catalogue of textile applications. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 
New Britain, Conn. 
Southern Representatives 


O. R. S. Pool, S. M. Smith, 
Box 1375, Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 1423, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Worsted Yarn Factory, James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 


Architects & Engineers—The Ballinger Company 


Building With Daylight 


There are types and de- 
signs of Truscon Steel 
Windows and mechani- 
cal operators for every 
type of building, from 
the plain factory to the 
highest class of school or 
office building. 





Daylight was such an important element in this Worsted 
Yarn Mill that the exterior columns were omitted to permit an 
unbroken line of steel windows. 


This is the latest step in daylighting textile buildings de- 
signed by The Ballinger Company, New York and Phila- 
delphia. 


34,500 sq. ft. of Truscon Steel Windows were furnished 
for this building—Truscon engineers are usually consulted on 
big problems of natural ventilation and daylighting. 


Truscon engineers are at your service at all times to help 
you make your building a complete success. Back of them 
is an organization completely equipped to meet every building 
requirement. 





TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 





Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities nm. 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 
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Stafford bobbin-changing plain goods loom. 


Stafford Looms Increase Production 


We manufacture a complete line of automatic looms, 
both shuttle and bobbin-changing for weaving practi- 
cally every type of fabric that can be made with a 
single shuttle. @Stafford shuttle-changing looms will 
handle cop filling just as successfully as bobbin filling. 
We have a loom for every kind of yarn, coarse or fine, 
and for practically every variety of fabric, plain or fancy. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Branch Office Southern Agent Canadian Representative 
502 Colt Building J. H. Mayes Whitehead, Emmans, Limited 
Paterson, N. J. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal 
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In Comparison with Ordinary Spooling 
and Warping 


THE BARBER-COLMAN PROCESS 


Saves half the employees in the Spooling 
and Warping Department. | 











Saves more than half the floor space. 

Saves three-quarters of the yarn in process 
in the Spooling and Warping Department. 
Weavers Knots No Spooler Kinks 


Fewer ends broken in Warping — Better 
slashing. 





Method of handling yarn insures its being 
kept clean and protected from damage. 


All of which result in BETTER 
WEAVING and INCREASED LOOM 
PRODUCTION. 










Build for the future. Consider nothing but the 
_. best and most modern equipment. 
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What They Say is the best authority: on 
the ability, efficiency and superiority of any 
piece of machinery. Here’s the opinion of just 
one of the many satisfied and enthusiastic 
users of the Murray Cotton Cleaning and 
Aerating Machine: 


Mr. N. B. Henry, Ch. Eng., 
The Murray Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen :— 

We have now been using one of your cotton open- 
ers for approximately eight weeks. We have watched 
its operation carefully and do not hesitate to say 
that it does more and better work than any other 
opening device with which we have had any experi- 
ence. As a supplementary cleaning and opening ma- 
chine to be used in connection with other standard 
opening devices it fills a long-felt want. It will be 
a pleasure to us to show anyone interested in the 
machine how it operates in our mill at this place. 
We cannot recommend it too highly. 

Yours very truly, 
THE AMERICAN TEXTILE CO., 
(Signed) J. A. Miller, President. 





What Do Users Say? 


The Murray Cotton Cleaning and Aerating 
Machine thoroughly cleans and aerates the 
cotton without injuring the fibre. It can be 
set into the cotton suction pipe between open- 
ing room and breaker pickers and hung from 
the ceiling or other convenient support. No 
expensive connecting arrangements necessary. 


Opening machinery can be speeded up or 
slowed down to meet requirements of breaker 
pickers without altering speed of the cleaner. 
The Murray takes care of itself. It has a 
working capacity of 25,000 lbs. of cotton in 
a ten-hour day—more than any other cleaning 
machine on the market. 


Cylinder runs in ball bearings. Every 
bearing on the Murray is in plain sight. 


Ask for full information today. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


—7COTTON CLEANING ANDyr— 


AERATINC MACHINE 





COTTON WELL OPENED IS HALF SPUN 
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Describes 


the complete line of 
Westinghouse 


Loom -“Motors 
and Control 


cAsk our nearest office for a copy 
of this new descriptive leaflet 1289 
Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ParkSpray 


Centrifugal Air Conditioner 


Evaporates ALL the water fed to it eliminating necessity 
of drain lines—when manufacturing conditions allow. 


Suitable for high or low studded rooms. 


Can be mounted directly on column when desired, thereby 
eliminating pipe lines in room. 


Enormous Air Handling Capacity 


Radial distribution with all its advantages. 


Cleaning attention reduced to a minimum. 


Send for Engineer or Booklet 


Parks -Cramer Company 
Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Pacific Mills—Columbia, S. C. 
Columbia Mills—Columbia, S. C. 
Wymojo Mills—Rockhill, S. C. 
Woodside Mills—Greenville, S. C. 
Pacolet Mills—Pacolet, S. C. 
Drayton Mills—Spartanburg, S. C. 
Monarch Mills—Union, S. C 
Langley Mills—Langley, S. C. 
Grendel Mills—Greenwood, S. C. 
Greenwood Mills—Greenwood, S. C. 
Belton Mills—Belton, S. C. 

Loray Mills—Gastonia, N. C. 

Gray Mills—Gastonia, N. C. 
Arlington Mills—Gastonia, N. C. 
Flint Mills—Gastonia, N. C. 

Cannon Mills—Kannapolis, N. C. 

P. H. Hanes Mills—Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Proximity Mills—Greensboro, N. C. 
Durham Mills—Durham, N. C. 
Roxboro Mills—Roxboro, N. C. 
Tolar-Hart-Holt Mills—Fayetteville, N. C. 
Hart Mills—Tarboro, N. C 

Pilot Mills—Raleigh, N. C. 
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349 Cotton Mills Using FUN-FUL' 


A few of them 


Cardinal Mills—West Point, Miss. 
Lauderdale Mills— Meridian, Miss. 
Danville Mills—Danville, Va. 
Schoolfield Mills—Schoolfield, Va. 
Benham Mills—Bonham, Texas. 
Sherman Mills—Sherman, Texas. 
Corsicana Mills—Corsicana, Texas. 
Itasca Mills—lItasca, Texas. 

Brazo Valley Mills—W est, Texas. 


Prendergast Mills—Pre ndergast, Tenn. 


Davis Mills—Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Avondale Mills—Birmingham, Ala. 
Lanett Mills—Lanett, Ala. 
Anniston Mills—Anniston, Ala. 


Montgomery Mills—Montgomery, Ala. 


Fulton Bag Mills—Atlanta, Georgia. 
Exposition Mills—Atlanta, Georgia. 
Calloway Mills—LaGrange, Georgia. 
Moultrie Mills—Moultrie, Georgia. 
Trion Mills—Trion, Georgia. 
LaFayette Mills—LaFayette, Georgia. 
Bibb Mills—Macon, Georgia. 


International Mills—LaGrange, Georgia. 


Catalog on request 


ILL-STANDARD (Co. 


Our 22nd year 





Anderson, 





Indiana 
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$6000.00 per year for each 200 men? 
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Perfect Automatic | 
Drinking Stream | 








No. 570-A 


THE TREMENDOUS COST OF | 
THIRST-QUENCHING 


Could you believe that thirst quenching is costing you between $3600.00 and 


When men wait, in vain, at a faucet for water to cool, the average time per 


drink is about three minutes. 


3 minutes X 6 drinks X 30c per hour = 9c per day per man; 9c X 200 men X 300 days = $5400.00 per year. 


Halsey Taylor Instantaneous Coolers at frequent intervals throughout your mill will cut 


the average time per drink to less than one minute, saving several thousand dollars annually. 


And in addition:—Better working conditions, healthier workmen, less time off for sickness, 
and increased production. 


Write today for new 32-page catalog of drinking fountain fixtures 
for factories, schools, public buildings, parks, playgrounds, etc. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., No. 525 Park Ave., Warren, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York City Philadelphia Boston Chicago Kansas City 
137 East 43rd Street 5224 Greene Street 46 Cornhill—Room 512 1702 North Talmon Ave. 3838 Troost Avenue 
Atlanta, Ga. 322 North Jackson Street San Francisco 237 Rialto Building 


TAYLOR 
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Prepare Now to Keep Your 
Plant Cool this Summer 










Don’t wait until hot weather is here and then 
wish for cool working conditions. 










Get busy now! Those almost unbearable places 
last year can be made comfortable this year. Your 
records will tell you where they need ventilation— 
where you should get rid of that hot, stuffy air. 












American Blower Ventilating Fans are made 
in eight sizes—they are easily installed—operate 
efficiently and effectively. 












Write for interesting data regarding various types 
of installations and their effect on production. 












AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


American Blower 


EXHAUSTERS + VENTILATING FANS + AIR WASHERS - BLOWERS: ENGINES, 
pen — FOR HEATING , VENTILATING , DRYING, 
AIR CONDITIONING , MECHANICAL DRAFT 
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Let UsAdd Your NameTo This List 





UR service to textile mills is the result of years of 
experience in installing textile theatre equipment. 
Our representatives call upon the mills personally, lay out 
the plans, advise on the proper equipment required and 
| finally supervise the installation and the starting of the 
| theatre. In other words, they take the whole problem off 
| your hands and do not turn over the work to you until the 
theatre is operating satisfactorily. 
The textile industry is demanding the best moving pictures 
for their employees and that is why they regularly specify 
POWER’S PROJECTORS. 


That is why more Power's Projectors are used by textile 
mills in the South than all other projectors combined. 

We carry a complete line of supply parts and equipment 
at our various branches. Your orders for supply parts 
will be filled the same day the order is received. What- 
ever are your needs for your theatre, we can supply them. | 











We have a special offer for Textile Mills. 
May we present it to you? 





Satisfied Users of 
POWER’S PROJECTORS 





ALABAMA 
W. A. Handley Mfg. Co.......ceeeeceere Roanoke 
Talinssee Mille .....ccccscsccesceccess Tallassee 
Welefak Mill... cc cecvvccctcicvecesces Fairfax 
Me NS Os. cde de sce planet fyese *. Sylacauga 
Lanett Cotton Mills ......+seeeeeeeeeeees Lanett 
Indian Head Mille .:%. 2.4... ccceccscccces Cordova 
PE, SEE: TO, o's cckicectdcréeerereveseess Selma 
Buck Oreek Cotton Mills .......e.eeseee08 Siluria 
GEORGIA 
Elm City Cotton Mills .......0seeeeeees LaGrange 
DIO Bie, Ge. ccccnccscesssecveccers Porterdale 
Roswell Mfg. 00. ....ccccccssccscsesces Roswell 
Gainesville Cotton Mill ......+--seee8 Gainesville 
TR TERE, GO. ccc ccc cercscvcsesnavas Columbus 
Waselet Bite: Ge. oc ccccccccnecrctvce New Holland 
Manchester Cotton Mills ...........+. Manchester 
BEE Mile, Ge. wc ccc cc cbovecensenvas Milstead 
Thomaston Cotton Mills ........+++0.. Thomaston 
Exposition Cotton Mill .........ccecerces Atlanta 
Habersham Mill ....ccccsccccvcsccces Habersham 
Triom Company ..cccccscccccsccccesecvecs Trion 
Union Point Mfg. Co. .......esse000. Union Point 
Hillside Cottom Mill .........cceceseees LaGrange 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham Hosiery Mills .........-.ese0e08 Durham 
PEE cob onccdsccicorctccvese Greensboro 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co. .......-s+e0. Lawndale 
] Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills ........+..+. Waxhaw 
Rocky Mount Mills .........-see008 Rocky Mount 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. .........++ Cherokee Falls 
Roxboro Cotton Mille .......-seeesseces Roxboro 
Consolidated Textile Corp. ........+++- Burlington 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills ..........-. Spray 
Erwin Cotton Milla .......sccescsccceseces Duke 
Cannon Manufacturing Co. .....++-+0.> Kannapolis 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Baldwin Cotton Mills .......sesse.seeeees Chester 
Tneapan Milla .......cccccccescsccvece Tucapau 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. .....e.seeseee Ware Shoals 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. .....seeeseeeeees Whitmire 
Monaghan Mille ........ccseseccscees Greenville 
Draytom BEilis ..ccccsccccsvevccsces Spartanburg 
Wiehe BUI 2k ck.cine stew cccoeecsicdcswe gees Greer 
Pomambeo MBG oaks ove ccc ccs ccwnccces Conestee 
Kershaw Cotton Mills .........-+e+eeees Kershaw 
Abbeville Cotton Mills ........0-eeseee Abbeville 
Cheamee Milla 2... cccocccccccccccscces Chesnee 
Union-Buffalo Mills .......eeseseeesecees Buffalo 
Victor-Monaghan Mills ....-...e.seeeeges Seneca 
Victor-Monaghan Mills ..........+0+++ Syonesville 
Pacolet Mig. O00. 2.2.2.0 .ccccesceccvvcees Pacolet | 
PE ED SCAN os cine edads. os saenecue Rockhill |} 
Graniteville Mfg. Oo. ........sccercesee Vancluse 
Woodside Ootton Mills ...........00+45 Greenville 
Cur Geta BS ect cisc vost sunsses Anderson 
ene MER «5 ben 0 9,0.0:00 90» th cnnconwe Central 
CUE NE OG da cbs sch se Swe tnd ueeeed Clifton 
Th OO, F8) Bn . vice Se cwencdese Glendale 
MP imbewe WMS. ob isis ss sce ccsccaceve Winnsbore 
ONES RED ness 6440 4'o ieaeceonsesats Lockhart 
Republic Cotton Mills ........-......- Great Falls 





Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


WILLIAM OLDKNOW, President. 


100 Walton St. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA "#2 TWExTr.suanr catwoman sr. 


Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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VIENMO 


If we can do one thing on this page 
it’s worth what it costs 








And that thing is to remind you that TEXACO 
cansupply yourevery oiland grease requirement 


[ There is.a Texaco Lubricant for every purpose | 


We said we wanted to do one thing, 
but we'll steal a little space for another 





And that is to give you the opportunity of getting sustained interest in this important branch of engi 
our Magazine ‘‘J.ubrication.’’ This magazine, pub- neering practice, may receive it. 

lished by The ‘'exas Company, contains technical, Thus the present list includes: Engineers, mechanical 
authoritative articles covering the use of lubricants executives, purchasing agents, technical libraries, 
in many industries. universities—and YOU, when you reach for your pen 
Anyone, whose business or profession guarantees his or pencil and do the necessary. 












(uammmmnms Free Subscription Blanks*-<°3°= --- 22 eee 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
Dept. O, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


ae wd put me on the mailing list to receive your magazine ‘‘LUBRICATION’’ 
"ree for one year beginning with the January number. 
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Manning Type Vertical Boiler 
Adapted for Mill Work 





INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 




















Southern Representative, BOSTON NEW YORK 
Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Alabama's 


LIMATIC conditions in Alabama 

are most advantageous for all kinds 
of manufacturing, and particularly for 
textile mills. Variations between high- 
est and lowest temperatures are much 
less than in other parts of the United 
States. For instance, at Birmingham, 
Ala., the highest record is exactly the 
same as that of Springfield, Mass., 
whereas the low record of Birmingham 
is fifteen degrees above 


the low record of Spring- 
field. 


REEZING tempera- 
tures are common to 
the northern part of -Ala- 
bama, but the lowest rec- 
ords are rare and of short 


Day 


duration, reducing the cost 
of fuel for heating and cut- 
ting down the expense of 
winter clothing. Snow and 
ice blockades on the rail- 
roads are unknown, and 
during the winter of 1922- 
23 when the north has been 
battling with such block- 
ades, traffic has moved 
over southern railways in 
record-breaking quantities. 


OFFICIAL | 
WEATHER 


Reported by the U. S. 
Bureau at Birmingham, 
Ala., for January, 

1923. 


Max. 


Climate 


Hydro-electric power plants are never 
shut down by frozen streams and out- 
door operations are not hampered by 
cold and snow. 
snow-bound and unable to get to work 


Employees are never 


on time. 
than in the north, reducing lighting ex- 


Daylight in winter is longer 


penses. 


REIGHT traffic in Alabama, both 
; ie and water, moves in uninter- 
rupted manner twelve 
months in the year in Ala- 
bama, and with the state’s 
exceptional stores of raw 
materials, including iron, 
steel, coal and various oth- 
—_ er valuable minerals; cot- 
ton grown almost at the 
doors of the mills; abun- 
dant hydro-electric pow- 
er, with ample steam re- 
serves; plentiful native 
labor, equal in charac- 
ter and ability to the 
workers in other sections 
of the country, attractive 
opportunities are offered 
for new and branch plants. 


All desired 


furnished upon request. 


information 


Atapama PowrrCo 


BIRMINGHAM °° 


ALABAMA 
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Tennessee's numerous 
advantages have resulted 
in a stability of labor that 
is unexcelled in any other 
part of the United States. 
Ideal climate, good 
schools, progressive com- 
munities and scenic at- 
tractions make this sec- 
tion one in which the av- 
erage worker can live in 
happiness and comfort. 


The vast majority of 
the population is native 
born and content to re- 
main in the state. Lower 
living costs make it possi- 
ble for labor, both skilled 
and unskilled, to work for 
a reasonable wage. Sta- 
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Stable Labor 
At Your Command 


tistics over a long period 
of years show this terri- 
tory to be exceptionally 
free from the troubles 
and annoyances of labor 
disturbances. Manufact- 
urers to whom the em- 
ployment situation is of 
paramount concern will 
find the logical location 
for their new plants in 
Tennessee, and with the 
additional advantages 
that this state offers in the 
way of unlimited raw ma- 
terials and adequate elec- 
tric power industries can 
be operated with lower 
costs and increased pro- 
duction. 


Write us today for further data about Tennessee. 


THE TENNESSEE ELECTRIC Power Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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PERMANENT WATERPROOFING 





A series of articles by the Technical Staff of the Richardson 
Research Laboratories, showing what modern science has 
done to perfect the materials and methods of roof construction 


No. 1. The chemical requirements of a perfect 
waterproofing bitumen 


Recent scientific investigation in the Richardson 
Research Laboratories has uncovered facts which 
put the selection of waterproofing on an entirely 
new basis. A knowledge of these facts will help you 
to make your future waterproofing jobs permanent. 


According to science, there are two basic prin- 
ciples which together constitute the Law of Per- 
manent Waterproofing : 

1. There must be applied between the structure 


and the source of water a continuous, un- 
broken layer absolutely impervious to water. 


2. This unbroken layer must be held in place 
permanently. 


New methods replace the old 


Engineering skill had early developed with satis- 
> S o 
factory results, the art of applying certain water- 
; ’ prying 
proofing systems. But the permanence of these 
results could never be depended upon. 


The reason is this: not enough effort was made 
to develop the waterproofing agent, the bitumen, 
to fit its particular job. Even though the most 
capable architect planned and the best engineer 
applied a theoretically correct system of water- 
proofing, both of these men would confess that they 
knew little or nothing about the actual waterproof- 
ing agent, the bitumen. It was as if they had tried 
to build a perfectly designed dam with mud. 


With these facts in mind, the men in the Rich- 
ardson Research Laboratories concentrated their 
years of scientific experience in order to solve the 
problem. The result was a blend of waterproofing 
bitumen more perfect than had ever been devised. 


What makes good waterproofing 


This new product, Viskalt, gives you a degree of 
permanence in waterproofing hitherto unknown. 
For its constituents are so balanced that, unlike 
ordinary waterproofing, they hold together in spite 
of unusually destructive weather attacks, 


A glance at the underlying chemistry which 
led to the discovery of Viskalt will quickly show 
you why. 

In all waterproofing bitumens there are certain 
essential constituents, Up to a few years ago these 
were thought to be merely asphaltenes, the backbone 
of the bitumen, and ma/thenes, the water-repellant 
film. Consequently, all bitumens were considered 
alike, and no one really knew why, for example, 
some roofs outlasted others. 

But now research has proved that in asphaltic 
bitumen therearecertain other constituents which if 
not properly proportioned, destroy its waterproof- 
ing value. Thus the cause of a leaky roof might 
chemically be explained as follows: 

Thenewly-discovered constituents are free asphalt- 
ous acids and asphaltic anhydrides which, if too 
plentiful, act upon the asphaltenes and malthenes 
to produce carbenes—the tubercular germ of water- 
proofing bitumen. These harmful particles break 
down the waterproofing film and let in the weather. 


Many natural asphalts such as lake asphalt, it 
is now known, contain high percentages of these 
harmful constituents. Viskalt, on the other hand, 
is derived from Mexican asphaltums which contain 
less asphaltic acids and anhydrides than any other 
commercial asphalt. 

In addition, Viskalt has the proper amount of 
resins (not rosins) combined with the malthenes 
which give it the required adhesiveness. And the 
proportion of its asphaltenes lends it remarkable 
inner stability. 

The chemistry of Viskalt then, shows it to be 
a firm, adhesive waterproofing bitumen, excep- 
tionally free from destructive elements. In other 
words, it fulfills the first basic requirement of 
permanent waterproofing —a continuous unbroken 
layer, absolutely impervious to water. For further 
facts about these basic principles consult the article 
for next month. 


Viskalt is made by a firm backed by over fifty years of manufacturing 
experience. There is a Viskalt preparation for every waterproofing need. 
For complete specifications just write the Construction Materials Division 


Oe RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Dept, 41 A, Lockland (Cincinnati), Ohio 


Melrose Park (Chicago) Iilinois, New Orleans, La, 


Viskalt 


~~Pliant Under Stress~m~ 


RICHARDSON 






From the makers of Richardson Roof- 
ing (including Flex-a-tile Housetops), 
Viskote, Wallboard and similar products 
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Building 
With 
Foresight 
















The Invisible Factor 


A masonry contractor had 
laid the foundation for a new 
building and then found the 
concrete would not set. So 
far as he knew, the materials 
were all right, and he had 
mixed them as he had always 
mixed them in the past. Yet 
after days of waiting, the con- 
crete was as soft as the day it 


was laid. 


Later, an investigation dis- 
closed tannic acid in the sand, 
which prevented the concrete 
from setting. This was the 
invisible factor, hidden from 
the view of the contractor, 
but revealed under analysis 
to the eyes of the expert. 


Lockwood-Greene counsel 
deals not only with the solu- 
tion of the more tangible 
problems of engineering and 
industrial management, but 
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also the invisible factors— 
competition, market condi- 
tions, and those intangible 
values sometimes unknown 
to the owners themselves. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. in- 
clude in their organization 
men who have owned and 
successfully operated indus- 
trial enterprises. Our engi- 
neers and architects, in co- 
operation with these men, are 
able to design and build a 
plant that is commercially 
sound from the owner's view- 
point as well as technically 


correct. 


Whether you are building 
today or a few years from 
now, this is the time to seek 
Lockwood-Greene counsel. 
A card oratelephone call will 
bring you acopy of ‘Building 
with Foresight,” a booklet 
descriptive of Lockwood- 
Greene accomplishments. 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & CO. 


ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 24 Federal Street, Boston 9 


Detroit “Cleveland Charlotte 


Boston Atlanta 


Chicago New York 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


- Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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: We ROPE a 
building for 
every purpose- 


Factories, Warehouses, Industrial Buildings, Fill- 
ing Stations, Schools, Garages, Watchmen’s Booths, 
Boiler Houses, ete. 


and our buildings last a lifetime! 


Two examples of our 


work are illustrated. 


The Phillip-Kell Company Building, Baltimore, Md. 


ae STEEL SASH 


SOLID STEEL SASH 


Oakland Southern Distributing Agency . 
Allen E. W ather & Co, Building, Washington, D,. C. 


ADE in standard sash sizes for sidewalls and monitors, dis- 
tinguished by two important features, first, Boca lock-joint 
which means that our joint is locked rigidly and secure, and, 


second, the three-point weathering contact at the sides of the 
ventilators. 


Full descriptive catalog on request 


The Bogert & Carlough Co., Inc. 


hoses N. J. 





The new home of Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Maryland Metal Buildings are fireproof, lightning-proof 
weather-proof, and are quickly erected by unskilled 
labor. They are fabricated in standard size interlock- 
ing sections; therefore are easily increased or decreased 
in size after erection. Maryland Metal Buildings are 
manufactured of No. 24 gauge Lyonore Metal, which 
resists rust and corrosion, lasting a lifetime. After 
Maryland Metal Buildings have served their purpose 
at one location, they may be moved to another, with 
a salvage of 9507. 


Our Engineering Department is at your service. No 
obligation incurred 


Write Us Today for Catalog! 


AARYLARD 
AETAL BUILDING 
PORTABLE + ¥E'PERNANENT 


MARYLAND METAL _comPARY | 


BUILDING 





Race & McComas Sts. Baltimore, M 





SAVES TIME AND FLOOR SPACE. 


INGS IF DESIRED. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 







CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 


OVERHEAD CONVEYING EQUIPMENT IS 
IDEALLY ADAPTABLE TO COTTON MILL 
OPERATIONS — CONSERVES LABOR — 





DO YOUR TRUCKING ON THE CEILING 
AND CONSOLIDATE YOUR CONVEYING 
AND HOISTING OPERATIONS. 


WAGNER EQUIPMENT INCLUDES A COMPLETE 
LINE OF SWITCHES, CROSSOVERS, CURVES 
AND CRANES. CARRIERS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
HIGH GRADE ROLLER BEARINGS AND CAN BE 
FURNISHED WITH “HYATT” ROLLER BEAR- 


WAGNER MANUFACTURING CO 


3, 


CSUESe DOWMAN, 610-611 WALTON ia eeaoken ATLANTA, GA. 
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CONTRACTORS AND SALES ENGINEERS 
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O the mill and industrial Ces more 


Good UCC than pays for itself. It prevents thievery, 


makes possible complete control of the coming and going of both 
employees and visitors, makes the yard available for storage pur- 
poses, minimizes fire risk. And should strike or trouble come, its 
value is beyond measure. 


Afco Fences with their angle posts, integral overhanging 


arm, strong. welded gates and other distinct- 
ive features make the ideal FACTORY FENCE. ° 


WE SHALL GLADLY advise with you on your fence needs. 
Manufactured by 


American Fence Construction Co. 
129 West 34th Street, New York 


VARIETY FIRE DOOR CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 


ALL TYPES OF FIRE PROOF DOORS 


in accordance with Underwriters’ requirements and bear- 
ing their label of approval. 













Including the following well-known standard types: 


HOLLOW METAL FIRE-PROOF and KAL-O-MINE 
METAL COVERED FIREPROOF DOORS with stand- 
ard trims and frames including application of hardware 
and finished in solid color or grained to match wood, 


baked on. 


SAINO FIRE DOORS—TIN CLAD FIRE DOORS— 
ROLLING STEEL DOORS—CROSS HORIZONTAL 
FOLDING DOORS—“VERMANCO” COUNTERBAL- 
ANCED FREIGHT ELEVATOR DOORS, Etc. 
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To Help Select the Right Location in 
W. hich to €stablish a New Factory 


HE Commercial success of a manufacturing enter- 

prise—particularly if it is a new or young concern 
—may hinge upon selection of the right location for 
the new plant. 


This does not mean merely its location with respect 
to market, labor or shipping facilities, because all of 
those might be favorable and yet other conditions, 
frequently overlooked or ignored as of minor impor- 
tance, might prevent or seriously affect profitable 
operation. 


The character of available water supply, topog- 
raphy, climateand other factors may be singularly vital 
to one-industry and relatively negligible for another. 


In this important problem of properly locating a 
new plant, the services of the Engineer are invaluable. 
He is trained to weigh every influence which may 
affect profitable operation. 


If you are planning to build, someone from our 
organization will be glad to confer with or assist you. 


Write for a copy of 
“Factories for the Future” 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 
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The difference shown in these two photo- 
graphs—both unretouched—was made by 
Surlight Paint. Both photographs were 
taken under exactly similar conditions. 





Pure White Paint—Not Near White 


Surlight is the whitest mill-white paint made. 


This is an actual 


fact open to demonstration—results will show, in every case, 


that under similar conditions and service, 


Surlight is whiter 


when applied, whiter when dry and stays white longer than any 
paint or enamel you can buy. 


Whenever you need white paint, buy Surlight. 
Because it is the whitest interior paint made, it has 
unequaled light-reflecting properties—totally free 
from blinding glare or dazzle. It provides a soft 
restful light that makes better working conditions, 
increases production as much as 8 to 12%, reduces 
spoilage and prevents a large number of accidents 
which are due to faulty light conditions. 


The white, clean appearance of Surlight promotes 
sanitation and discourages the common practice of 
allowing rubbish to accumulate in corners that are 
usually dark. Dust, dirt and flying particles do not 
readily adhere to Surlight because it has a hard, 
smooth surface which is non-porous and does not 
allow dust and dirt to get a “foothold.” It can be 
frequently washed throughout its long life and its 
original tone quickly restored. 





Write for our DeLuxe book “Surlight”—it tells the story of the whitest mill-white paint made. 


Surlight is long wearing. It is particularly valu- 
able in mills and factories because it withstands 
vibrations, shocks and jars incident to the opera- 
tion of machinery—it does not flake, chip, powder 
or fall off and spoil cloth in any process of its man- 
ufacture. 


The extensive covering capacity of Surlight and 
its unusually good wearing qualities make it the 
least expensive mill-white paint, considered from 
any angle—cost per square of surface or cost per 
year of service. 


If you once investigate Surlight you will always 
use it. We are ready to back any claims we make 
and invite you to write us for such information as 
you need—we will gladly mail you a list of 
Surlight users so you can make your own investi- 
gation. 


We also manufacture paints for all uses incident to the operation of textile mills and villages. 


ST. LOUIS SURFACER & PAINT CO. 


4211 Arlington Ave., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


SURLIGHT 


he Light Ketlecting Wall Paint fer 7ndustrial Purposes 











Distributor Service 


BOSTON 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Wm, F. Harticon 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
J. Russell & Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
F. P. Van Hosen Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. L. 
J. B. Farnum Co. 
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Norwich, Connecticut, Plant of the 
J. B. Martin Company 


First Aid to Daylight 


P ICTURED above is the J. B. Martin Company’s 
Norwich plant, where quality silk velvet fab- 
rics are produced under ideal working conditions. 
Here, nothing has been overlooked that might 
possibly impair the workers’ vision or retard 
production. 

In this, as in the Company’s other textile plants 
at Taftville and Montville, Connecticut, daylight’s 
most effective ally has been enlisted by painting 
the walls and ceilings with OJACO Mill White. 


The nearest OJ ACO distributor will gladly 
furnish complete details conccrning OJ ACO 
Mill White to anyone interested in improved 
mill or factory lighting. 


Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc. 


Paint Makers since 1833 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Jenyperattire § Master fages 


An Organization 
Built for Precision 


That theré may be no variation in measure- 
ment due to expansion and contraction, the 
temperature of the glass-enclosed and dust- 
proof room in which STROM Master Gages 
are kept is most carefully regulated. 


At regular, frequent intervals the shop gages 
are brought to this test room and compared 
with the Master Gages and with a standard 
comparator checked to .00001 of an inch. No 
variation from laboratory standards is permitted in 


the STROM output. 


Maintaining accuracy of measurement means main- * 


taining minimum of friction. STROM Ball Bearings as 
nearly approach perfection in measurement as untiring 
human watchfulness and constant machine precision 
can make them. Power flows through them with 
almost no resistance. 


Install STROM guaranteed ball bearings— 
they save fuel and increase production 


‘Wherever a Shaft Turns”’ 


U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 
(Conrad Patent Licensee) 
4*4¢ Palmer St., Chicago, IIL. 
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Scientific in Principle 
Practice 
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A Gang of Steel Huskies 


MAGINE the slumbers of King Tutankhamen broken 
wide open by the rattle of steel — 


The dead dust silence of the Valley of Kings ripped all 
asunder by pneumatics and steam! 


True, both highly unlikely, but they illustrate a point. 


A story-a-day for skyscraper gangs is no unusual record. 
But the Pharaohs thought a Pyramid built in a hun- 


dred years was speed. 


Three hundred decades have made this difference in 
know-how and tools. Powe: has been harnessed. 
Human backs are no longer the best fulcrum. 


Yet in our own age there are “Pharaohs” still wasting 
power. 
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in the Valley of Kings 


There still survive some antedeluvian ideas, despite the 
march of the modern. 


However, hundreds of plant owners —in a wide range 
of industries—do agree upon this: Power can be 
conserved. 


One of the ways to do it is through the Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drive. Here is power full used; no waste 
—no slippage — 98.2 % efficiency (on actual test). 


Briefly — Link-Belt Silent Chain is flexible as a belt — 
positive as a gear— more efficient than either. What 
more can you ask of a power transmission ? 


Learn more about this effective, quiet Drive for all kinds of machinery 
and line shafting. Send for our 144-page Data Book No. 125. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLI8 
_ er L 5 Be Reto : pen, eens Bf MAD ersee. 100 Srowe-Bers Mts. 
ieee Cnetre! Mat’ ‘this. Kenses Cr, te. > “Gie'Bimearet hag. Allunte, 61011 Cisse und Tent canaall 
Wines Barre as hert + Si teem Moe'Grisa”’ 0. @. mums, eoadurenasiot Bias on arecte and Monwrent 
CHICAGO =—- MEW TORK. Weslworth Bide. DALLAS. TEXAS, 100 Maio St. 
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SILENT CHAIN 
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For Long Severe Service 
SPECIFY 


COCHECO 
BELTING 


You will get service from Cocheco 
Belting that will return the money 
invested with big interest. 


Only the strip taken from along 
the backbone of selected steers is 
used in its manufacture. It is tanned 

frre, by the slow, old fashioned, white oak 

ane bark process, curried by our special 

A method, stretched and _ properly 

dried. The result is the toughest, 

BELTING strongest and most durable belting 
aoe made. 


Back of every sale of Cocheco 
Belting stands nearly 80 years’ cum- 
ulative experience as belting experts 
—and our “money-back-if-not-as- 
represented” guarantee. 


Be sure to write us, 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Dover, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


14-16 N. Franklin St. 71-73 Murray St. 157 Summer St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y¥ Boston, Mass. 
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REDUCE PRODUCTION CosTs ° ! 
Benefit by Morse Serviceyas Others do. 
Morse Silent Chains ive eee Baths/Not Required. 


MORSE CHAIN CO. “CHAINSINT#! WORLD® A. ELAICA * NY. 


Morse Engi Neer ing Service Y- te  hBbebhe Assistance: Without Obligat ns 
Z e 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ITHACA,N.Y., DETROIT, MICH..| LETCHWORTH,ENGLAND; 
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Tenters to suit your in- 
dividual requirements 


Any length and width and for 
all purposes 


This one is a vibratory type and is designed 
to produce an elastic finish on cotton goods. 


It can also be operated as a straight auto- 
matic tenter when desired. 


No matter in what type of tenter or 
other finishing machine you are in- 
terested, we are glad to offer our 
experience and, if you request it, 
our advice in your own finishing 
problems. 


Gas 
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H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office Canadian Representative 
Turk’s Head SouTHERN REPRESENTATIVE W. J. Westaway Co. 
Building. Milton G. Smith, Greenville, S. C. Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


BUTTERWORTH Anishing MACHINERY 
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Offices 


Cedar Rapids, la. 


- 


-PENICK & FORD, Lid 


of 
DOUGLAS STARCH 


PENICK & FORD, Lid. 


New York, N. Y. 


New Orleans, La. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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Announce the manufacture 





—— thin boiling and special warp 


sizing starches—smooth and free from 





lumps and impurities. 





Douglas Starch is the same excellent grade 
of starch as formerly produced by the well- 
known Douglas Starch Company. 







Douglas special starches are made in a 
variety of fluidities to meet the needs of all 
textile manufacturers. 






We solicit your orders. Our Technical Staff 
will gladly advise with you, regarding your 
special requirements. Write us to Cedar 


Rapids, lowa. 
© 






Southern Representative New England Representative 


G. L. Morrison Marble Nye & Company 
Greenville, S. C. Boston and 


Worcester, Mass. 
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— Starch 


KFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watchwords today. 
Modern mill men who hold to this motto are discarding or dinary, 
imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special types best 
suited for their individual conditions. 

Some desire increased weight, all need increased strength and 
better weaving qualities for the warp. 

You know the result you seek. 


We know and can provide the proper type of starch. 


400 MILL 
500 MILL oF. oF Ca, 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned that 
‘fany old’? STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the work. To 
secure the proper ‘‘feel,’’ the desired weight and the attractive 
finish, careful discrimination must be exercised in selecting. 


STARCHES and DEXTRINES. 
We manufacture all approved varieties 
90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL 
162 GUM 163 GUM 
DEXTRINES and BRITISH GUMS 


Corn Products Refining Company 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 
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A New Feature of 


Mathieson Service 






E announce a unique and revolutionary advance in the 

marketing of Liquid Chlorine—the loading of our 
cylinders with even net weights of 105 pounds and 150 pounds 
respectfively. An individual weight record of each cylinder is , 
no longer necessary if you use Mathieson Liquid Chlorine. 





















This innovation is the result of many years of effort and is in 
line with other distinctive features of the service that has made 
us the acknowledged leaders in this field—the Mathieson Mul- 
tiple-Unit Tank Car, the Mathieson Chlorine Valve, the Mathieson 
System for preparing bleach liquors from Liquid Chlorine and 
the Mathieson plan for cleaning, drying and inspecting all cylin- 
der equipment before refilling. 


The initiative and progressiveness of our Sales and Technical 
Departments have made these improvements possible. These 
departments of the Mathieson organization are always at your 
service. 


Send for our descriptive booklet— 


“Mathieson Chemicals for the Textile Industry’’ 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


25 WEST 43 STREET NEW YORK CITY 






CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
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Beam Bleaching 
and 


Dyeing 
(Brandwood’s Patents) 


Up to twelve Beams, or three thou- 
sand pounds and up to fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of CHEESES bleach- 
ed or dyed, Indigo, Vat, Naphthol, 
Sulphur and Direct Colors at one 
operation. 
Cost in labor and materials guaran- 
teed less than by any other System. 
We give definite guarantees in our 
Contracts as to cost of labor and ma- 
terials and quality of work. 
Users of our Bleaching and Dyeing 
Plants have the exclusive free benefit 
of Twenty United States Patents, 
giving great advantages in Warping, 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Quill- 
ing and Splitting, and not available 
by any other System. 
We further give the use of valuable 
secret processes, and many years’ 
practical experience. We start up the 
Plants free, and give free service at 
all times. 
Reckoned on basis of production, our 
Plants are cheapest in first cost. 
We are prepared to install Plants 
and take payment, as and when saved 
by their use. 
Most of the Chambrays and stripes 
now manufactured in the U. S. and 
Canada, are bleached and dyed on 
our Plants. 
Exclusive Patent Rights are still 
available for some States and T erri- 
tories. 





























Raw Stock 
Bleaching and 


Dyeing 
(Brandwood’s Patents) 


Bleaching or Dyeing continuously in 
One Apparatus up to fifteen hundred 
pounds per hour, Indigo, Vat, Naph- 
tol, Basic Developed, Sulphur and 
Direct Colors. 


Cost in Labor and Materials guaran- 
teed less than by any other system. 


Dyehouse labor in handling the cot- 
ton before and aftér dyeing, and 
hydro-extracting is eliminated. 


Three-fourths of the labor costs and 
three-fourths of the dyehouse floor 
space is saved. 


Spinning production considerably in- 
creased. , 


No shortening, weakening or matting 
of the cotton. 


Colors brighter and evenly dyed. 


We give definite guarantees in our 
Contracts as to cost of labor and ma- 
terials and quality of work. 


We start up the Plants free and give 
free service at all times. 


Exclusive Patent Rights are being 
granted to Colored Goods Manu- 
facturers for their own State or 
Territory. 


For full particulars apply to 


JOHN BRANDWOOD 


ELTON COP DYEING CO., LTD. 





BURY, ENGLAND 
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We know 


of no better way 

to prepare your warps 
for weaving 

than to use 

in your 

size mixture 


HAWK 
THIN BOILING 
STARCH 


and 


SOLUBLE 
WHEAT STARCH 
BINDER 


Let us 
show you why 


SILIN, HALL 6 C0.ne 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


We have been serving the Textile Industry Since 1866 











————————————————————— 





















Boston . Southern Office: Providence 
Philadelphia Charlotte, N. C. Troy 
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SK the “National” Salesman 

what the dye will do. Put 
your problem up to him—he is quali- 
fied to understand your dye require- 
ments. He has the support of the 
“National” Laboratory and the 
“National” organization. 


‘‘National” is equipped to give you dyes 
that will do exactly what you want 
them to do. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Charlotte Toronto 
Hartford Chicago Montreal 


"NATIONAL Dyes 


FOR TEXTILES 
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—therefore we have made 
a thorough study of the science of 
finishing YARNS and TEXTILE 
FABRICS. 


Let us share what we have learned 
with you! 


Each one of our products,—sizes, 
solvents, softeners, waxes, and 
waterproofing compounds,—is 
scientifically made for a specific 
purpose. 


At your request we will submit samples and full infor- 
mation on any of the New Brunswick products in which 


you may be interested. 


New Orunswick Chemical Company. 


RESENTATIVES 
BOSTON- PROVIDENCE - CHATTANOOGA-ATLANTA Newark. 
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With the Publishers— 






The New Industrial South 











“One of the most fascinating developments of our country today is the 
industrial awakening of the South. Birmingham and Atlanta have long 





been live, up-to-date industrial cities and the traveler from the North, who 





leaves the train in either of these cities, does not find himself in a strange 





place. He naturally asks: Where is this South to which I have come? 






When one strikes the smaller cities it is different. Here are towns which 


have not stirred for two generations. Today they are stirring. Fine old 





houses, with tall columns and with fan lights over the doors and with lawns 





and grounds of manorial proportion, are flanked with new bungalows, 





while nearby the smoke of the modern chimney blackens the sky and 





sprinkles its dust and soot over the once peaceful scene. 





“These towns are waking up and are breaking away from the peaceful, 
agricultural life that has long been theirs and are now entering upon a new 





phase. The factory has come and with it, all the marks of new life. This 





movement has just begun. We believe it is destined to continue. It looks 
to us as if the South today is where New England was in 1840, when the 






cotton mills and other factories began to develop. A young man who 





wishes to enter business today would do well to look over the South. There 





he may get in on the ground floor, or as we used to say, he can grow up with 





the country. That is a great advantage and the last few years have greatly 





multiplied the chances for the young man from the North or from the West, 





who goes into the South. The South has become accustomed to these 





strangers and welcomes them with open arms.”—Babson’s Reports. February 
13, 1923. Special Bulletin. 










In printing the foregoing extracts from Mr. Babson’s special bulletin, 
we wish to add the comment that he must have done much of his earlier 





traveling in the South in a comfortable Pullman sleeper, otherwise he 
would never have missed cities of the type of Danville, Greensboro, Con- 





cord, Charlotte, Spartanburg and Greenville, that throng the main trunk 
lines of the railways that serve the South. All the way from Washington 






and Richmond to New Orleans and Memphis and even west of the Missis- 
sippi, will be found thriving cities and towns surrounding the smokestacks 
of industry, lighted by the power of tumbling waters, fed by the produce of 
far-flung fields, and connected with the world markets demanding the 







South’s multitudinous products by steel rails and steamships always crowd- 
ed to the limit of their capacity. Not merely Atlanta and Birmingham, but 
literally hundreds of other industrial centers great and small deserve to be 
included. 












The people of the South are not the only ones who are “waking up.” 
There are others who are just realizing the opportunities that lie fallow in 
this sunlit section. We welcome them. We stand ready to serve them. 
Prosperity awaits them. Thus far Mr. Babson is right. 
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B. R. Burnham, Superintendent, 
Whitney, Manufacturing Company, 
Whitney, S. C. 
















Chairman, Carders’ Division, Southern Textile Association. 


‘For the past ten years I have found 
COTTON to be a source of both pleasure 
and profit in my work. ‘How Other Men 










Manage’ is always of particular interest.’’ 
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That No One Knows What It Is. 


So Much Law 


“Ignorance of the law is no excuse,” is perhaps the best 
known of legal aphorisms. Yet we are in or approaching 
the stage in this country where ignorance of the law is 
inevitable not only among laymen but also among lawyers 
and jurists who devote their lives to the law’s study. A 
mass of law of such stupendous size and complexity has 
Leen created, and is being added to at such an extravagant 
rate, that it is beyond the humanly possible for virtually 
anyone to keep up with the requirements of all the statutes. 
In fact, the enactment of law has been characterized gen- 
erally during recent years by such helter-skelter methods 
that trained legal experts now say that in many respects it 
is impossible for anyone to tell what the law is. The 
American Law Institute, made up of the best judicial 
talent in the country, decided recently that it will take a 
corps of experts at least ten years to clarify the prevailing 
statutes! And yet the demand for more law was never 
before insistent as at present. Time alone curbs the statute- 
making proclivities of law-making bodies, which steadily 
are introducing into their operations the quantity produc- 
tion methods of efficient manufacturing. Legislators boast, 
not of the wise legislation enacted or of unwise proposals 
defeated, but of the per day output of new statutes. 

After a little more than one-half of its life, a leader in 
the Sixty-seventh Congress, for example, declared: 

“This Congress has, up to this time, placed upon the 
statute books 398 laws, of which 311 are public and 87 
private. This is at the rate.of 1% laws per legislative day 
of the entire session.” 

During the full life of the late Congress 476 public and 
240 private acts and 97 joint resolutions were passed. This 
was double the output of the Fifty-Eighth Congress of only 
eighteen years ago, ten or twelve times the output of the 
average Congress in which served statesmen like Clay, Cal- 
houn, Webster, or Blaine or Carlisle or the elder Crisp. 

But the number of laws passed by the last Congress isn’t 
the worst part of the record. More than 20,000 bills actual- 
ly were proposed for passage, and it is reasonable to sur- 
mise that if time had permitted the bulk of them would 
have turned into laws. For legislative bodies now to reject 
a bill is the exception, virtually everything considered is 
adopted. And if those who want a new law will only press 
the demand long ehough it, sooner or later, will come into 
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existence. Nothing else is more clearly indicated by the 
legislative record of recent years. 

Laws no longer are repealed. If in practice they prove 
to be unwise, effort is made to inject wisdom into them by 
amendments which usually make 


amplifying them with 


them worse. The notion is abroad that the publie man who 
generally is in opposition to new proposals is necessarily 
reactionary, that the one who demands that bad laws be 
repealed instead of being made worse by the addition of 
more bad law is destructive. 

Yet nearly all the statesmen of the past whom history 
rates as great were generally in opposition; they demanded 
the repeal of law much more often than they advocated new 
The 


English revolution grew out of opposition to unjust laws 


law. This is true even of the truly great revolutions. 


enacted by the Stuarts; ours grew out of unjust laws 


enacted at the instigation of George III. The real results 
of both were more in the nature of repeal than enactment 
of laws. 

“For 500 years all advance in legislation has beeh made 
by repealing laws,” wrote Henry Thomas Buckle, one of 
the great political philosophers, only 75 years ago. 

Since he wrote, there probably has been enacted more 
laws than were written into statute books throughout the 
world during all the preceding time. And in this modern 
rampage of law-making, of regarding—in contravention of 
all the truths of history—the statute as the universal cure- 
all, we probably have led all other nations. It is now 
estimated by some students that there are in effect today 
in these United States not fewer than 1,000,000 solemnly 
enacted laws. 
vising the Federal statutes found that, with all the eonden- 
sation it could make, more than 5,000,000 words were need- 


A Congressional committee that has been re- 


ed in stating in codified form the outstanding laws of Con- 
gress alone. The printed copy of the revised code proposed 
by that committee weighs nearly twenty pounds, - though 
printed in small type on thin paper. But these are not the 
most startling features of the story having to do with the 
committee’s work. The revision, though completed nearly 
two years ago, has not been adopted for the reason that 
Congress is afraid that after all the proposed new code does 
not contain all the law as it actually is. And there is vir- 
tually no way to find out whether it does so or not. 

In the face of such a condition as that, the ancient legal 
maxim about ignorance of the law being no excuse becomes 


almost ridiculous. 
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This condition is the worst expression of the growing 
cost and exaltation of government as discussed here several 
months ago. It involves more danger to the liberties of the 
citizen than does the astounding fact, now being widely 
commented on, that the average producer—the worker in a 
factory or on a farm—now has to contribute an average of 
one day’s labor every week to the support of government. 
It contains more threats to our institutions than the other 
astounding fact, also now being widely commented on, that 
the tax2s now raised and spent by government of all kinds 
in these United States provides support for approximately 
15,000,000 persons, or practically one out of every seven of 
the population. They are. the beneficiaries, and the de- 
pendents of the beneficiaries, of government. The condi- 
tion is worse even than the elaboration of governmental 
meddling, which is only one of its offshoots. 

This great mass of law calls for enforcement agencies 
that now touch almost every aspect of life and activity. At 
the beginning of this century, for example, there were on 
the payrolls of the Federal government fewer than 300 
special deputies, agents and inspectors. Now, it is estimat- 
ed by careful students, there are more than 30,000 whose 
prying operations cover veritably everything, from the in- 
fant before it is born to the smallest details of yesterday’s 
and tomorrow’s simplest transactions of business. And 
virtually everyone of them is reaching out for, and by every 
available means that is safe, procuring more power. 

And the imponderable volume and inextricable complex- 
ity of law tends more and more toward establishing a con- 
dition whereby the law is whatever the enforcement agency 
holds it be. In that, as well as in all its other aspects, 
there is compelling reason for solemn thought on the part of 
the citizen and the voter. 


Make Production the Basis. 


A contributor in the March number of Corron, dis- 
cussing the biggest waste in a cotton mill, answered his 
own question succinctly by saying, “It is paying for some- 
thing you do not get. It is paying for 50,000 pounds and 
then not getting it.” 

This paying for production that isn’t produced is a 
more common failing than the statement, at first thought, 
seems to warrant. American employers as well as Ameri- 
can employees have been slow to learn that the time wage 
scale is not a true measure of value for either management 
or men; that the only sane wage basis for either or both is 
production. 

Where the industrious employee can increase his re- 
ward by increasing his production, he has a lucrative and 
advantageous reason for more faithful and earnest service. 
And this applies with equal force to the operating execu- 
tives, where the increased reward of each and all may be 
attained by cooperative effort. 

This further step in the production wage system has al- 
ready been adopted by several successful mills. Briefly, 
the plan is to pay the operating executives, including the 
department heads and, in some instances, their assistants, a 
certain set standard or minimum wage based on a certain 
quantity production from the mill. Then, in addition to 
this, they are paid a certain bonus for increased poundage 
over the base quantity named. 

The result is the almost complete elimination of the con- 
dition outlined in the “Modern Fable” to be found upon 
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another page of this number. When it means the addition 
or non-addition of real money to the weekly or monthly 
salaries of these men, the question of whether a man is a 
real tiger for production or only a monkey in disguise is a 
matter that is settled in very short order. Furthermore, 
the settling is done within the mill’s walls and without 
the aid of a detective force. 

Cooperate! Yes, to the limit. There is no haggling 
about the work running better in one particular department 
and setting the machines to produce this result regardless of 
others. There is no talk about “having the spinner buried” 
or “waiting for filling boxes.” Those men are not making 
alibis, they are producing poundage—amill poundage, not 
departmental poundage. It’s the mill poundage that pays 
the bonus, and the operating executive too short sighted 
to see beyond his own department is soon told by the rest 
of the team just what kind of a “bum” player he is, and 
that he isn’t a tiger at all. (Read the fable—then you'll 
get it.) 

In several mills where a careful trial has been made of 
this method of rating salaries on a production basis very 
successful and satisfactory results have been obtained— 
satisfactory to the mill and to the men who cooperate. But 
it should be remembered when studying these results that 
the mill and its financial head are not responsible for the 
figures—it’s the operating men who are producing the 
poundage, and any system that will pay them more money 
for team work will induce cooperation to the limit of each 
individual’s ability. 


Southern Educational Exposition. 


A new type of exhibition wil be held in Textile Hall, at 
Greenville, 8. C., from June 11th to 16th, to be known as 
the Southern Educational Exposition, in which a large 
percentage of southern mills will be directly interested. 

One of the main objects of this show will be the im- 
provement of mill schools. It is planned to have exhibits 
of all kinds of modern school room equipment, building ma- 
terials, play ground equipment, and other items associated 
with the conduct of school work in the mill villages, with a 
view to pointing out to the mill school teachers and super- 
visors the latest designs in all of this equipment from the 
standpoints of efficiency, sanitation, ete. 

During the exposition, it is planned, a number of promi- 
nent people in school work will speak on the programs of 
meetings which will be held concurrently with the show, and 
in these meetings undoubtedly will be much of interest not 
only to the school teachers themselves but also to the com- 
munity and social service workers in the mills and villages. 
William Banks, supervisor of mill schools in South Carolina, 
who has endorsed the plan, has appointed a committee of 
prominent mill school workers in tke state to cooperate with 
the committee of Greenville men toward developing a large 
attendance. 

It is well known that the executive management of sou- 
thera cotton mills generally have ably supported the efforts 
of their community workers and school teachers, with the 
result that hundreds of thousands of dollars have been spent 
in building better schools and equipping them in the most 
improved manner. The management of Textile Hall feels 
that during 1923 and 1924 continued expansive development 
in this direction may be confidently expected, with an ex- 
penditure of exceedingly large sums. 
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What Do You Know About Labor 
‘Turnover ? 


BY LUTHER H. HODGES, Epveationat Director. 
_CAROLINA COTTON AND WOOLEN MILLS COMPANY. 


A representative from the Carnegie Institute of Re- 
search was recently in Spray, North Carolina, the mill vil- 
lage of Marshall Field & Company of Chicago. During 
a conversation about labor conditions he asked “What is 
the percentage of your labor turnover?’ The writer, to 
whom the question was addressed, started to answer the 
question but on reflection he decided to find out what the 
Carnegie man knew about labor turnover. So the Research 
man was asked, “What do you think our turnover would 
be for a year?” He blandly replied, “I would say, since 
you are in the textile industry, you go as high as 30 per cent 
a year.” Wonderful simplicity! Suffice it to say the 
writer was then ashamed to tell his figures which he had 
felt were quite good. . 

Are You as Low as 30 Per Cent? 

And this brings us to our main argument. “Do you really 
know what the percentage of your turnover is? 

Comparatively few southern textile mills have ever given 
this great problem any real study. Some know what the 
phrase means but among the financial and operating exe- 
cutives generally there is no definite knowledge of figuring 
turnover. A short discussion of the meaning of labor turn- 
over will be given in this article first and then a few facts 
and figures gleaned from the detailed study of labor turn- 
over records at The Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. of 
Spray, N. C., will be offered. This company has complete 
_reeords on its labor and is rendering a distinct service to 
its operating executives by furnishing them usable facts 
and suggestions. 

What Does Labor Turnover Mean? 

Uncle Josh would say it means that “it takes a lotta help 
to run your mill.” That is the truth but stated a little more 
scientifically it may be defined as “the change that occurs 
when an employee enters and leaves the employ of the firm.” 
Every worker who leaves the employ of the mill for any 
reason constitutes a part of the labor turnover of that 
establishment. Another way of explaining labor turnover is 
to say that “labor turnover is the condition in industry rep- 
resented by the engagement, loss and replacement of work- 
ers.” Frankly, this last statement is the best for it is more 
complete and considers the problems of hiring as well as 
the actual turnover. It is accepted as true that more time 
and thought given to the hiring of an employee does away 
with the vital necessity of working out plans to prevent ex- 
cessive turnover. 

How Turnover is Figured. 

One of the first things that is necessary in an attempt to 
explain labor turnover for a plant is to know how that 
plant figures its turnover. It may be figured in one plant 
in a certain way, ond be totally changed in another plant. 
It is always well to figure out the method used before yoa 
try to work out remedies. Also the figures should be gotten 
over a long period (quarters or years) to be of the very 
best service and to mean the most to you. In this way, a 
company ean see how its labor turnover fluctuates and can 
perhaps arrive at some explanation by a thorough study 
of the figures. Of the comparatively few textile organiza- 
tions that keep figures, a very small percent of these make 


a detailed study of their figures. A little later on, an at- 
tempt will be made to show how turnover figures can be 
definitely used. 

A3 has been suggested there are different methods of 
computing. 
the number of employees hired while others consider those 
dropped. The latter method is the more approved one and 
ii is the one we will consider in this article. The turn- 
over figures for the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., 
are made on the basis of those dropped from the employ- 
ment for any reason whatsoever (except reduction of 
foree) and are not expected to return to work. So in 
this organization which employs 3,500 workers, it em- 
ployed during one year about 6,000 people besides its 
original 3,500 to keep the plants going. This was some- 
time ago and a turnover percentage of 170 per cent was 
quite common then. It is much better now, but in 1922 in 
a mill nearby, that has a so-called “model” village and the 
things that “attract” employees, the turnover was still 
above 170 per cent. That figure was inexcusable in 1922, 
if not in 1919. There were other mills throughout Georgia 
and the Carolinas which went as high as the one referred 
to above. They perhaps would have their eyes opened if 
they had kept accurate figures. 

What Does It Cost? 

No attempt will be made to make a definite statement 

about the cost of labor turnover. Some companies figure 
20 a man, others go as high as $1,000, the amount depend- 
ing on how highly skilled the operation is. The textile 
plants have a comparatively low actual money cost be- 
cause their operations and processes are not so highly 
skilled and the mills being so close to each other, as 4 
rule, enable “floaters” to travel back and forth from one 
mill to the other. This precludes to some extent the neces- 
sity for definite job training but there are other expenses 
attached to the changing which every mill man understands. 
One must consider not only the cost of training but also 
the very high cost of supervision, the cost of damaged 
goods and low production, the low morale of a changing 
force and the general inefficiency that results from dis- 
gruntled and dissatisfied operatives. A stabilized, home 
owning (as far as feasible) working force will decrease 
costs materially and every point reduced in percentage 
of turnover means dollars saved to the mill. 

Who Causes Turnover? 

In many instances the same employee may be hired 
in the same plant several times within a year and thereby 
swell the turnover percentage. Although the cost of hiring 
this employee (who has already been trained for the job) 
would not be as great as compared to a new man, (who 
must needs go through a certain apprenticeship before he 
becomes a part of the regular working force) yet this 
former employee lessens the efficiency of your organization 
by leaving. A great number of the employees of the Caro- 
lina Cotton & Woolen Co., come from the nearby counties 
of Virginia with little or no experience and, when trained, 
make very steady and very good help. But there are a 
number of operatives who are termed “floaters” who, for- 


Some concerns figure turnover on the basis of 
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Date-of interview. .i.22:.-2i..ck eats Date of leaving 
Above to be filled in at office 


Notice of Employment--Re-employment 


( Employed ( 
~~ ( Re-employed: ( 


Last place worked 


Reason for leaving 


Remarks, (return from sickness, change of name, address, etc.) 


Foreman 





1-6-23—3m 


Fig. 1. This 4 x 6 Card is Used Whenever a New Employee is Hired. It is also Used for Re-Employment, or 
for Special Information About Employees, Which Should be Known in the Personnel Office. 


FORM INTERVIEW Date 


Name Local Address 

Notify, in case of emergency Relation........... 
Sex Color | Date of birth Place of birth 
Married Single.......................... Widowed. : Divorced Separated 


Dependents Partial Full Relation and ecndition of dependents; age, health, etc., 


. Board .... With relatives . Own home Paying for home 


Church 


tent from Co. 
Member of Organization or Lodge 

Extent of education 

Relatives in employ of this company 

Condition of health 

Last vaccinated, tor Smallpox.......... £2 eee For Typhoid 


Special accomplishments, interests, and activities: ... 


vemarks: 


Fig. 2-A. Permanent Record of Employee. This is a Card 13% x 8% Inches, Folded in the Center to Give Four Sides. These are 
Shown at Fig. 2-A, The Enamel — a The Previous Employment Record; Fig. 2-C, The Employment Record; and Fig. 2-D, The 
ermanent Record. 
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PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT RECORD 


Previous employment with this company —.______. Date of first employment... 
§ AB. abate dseas /Ae cans ate cells ae Dept. as........ Length of service....... 
5 RE ite ni CORR Se cht iri ER ae Dept. as Length of service....... 


RP soins 











Two places last employed (1)... 

other than with this Co. (2)... 
Nature of work (1).......... 

Length of stay (1) 222 
Wages received (1) occ ccccccccssseuenn 


Reason for leavirng (1) o........cccccccccsccsssseseengeeeeBecnneenoe 








What other jobs have you held;’give name of company, city, occupation, and length of service: 











Fig. 2-B. 


tunately, are in the minority, that give the most trouble 
when it comes to labor turnover. A detailed study of the 
records of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., showed 
that about 34 per cent of the employees had worked for the 
company less than one year and that 67 per cent of the 
total turnover occurred with this 34 per cent of the force. 
These “less than one year” operatives travel from one place 
to another, or, as one general manager termed it, “live in 
dress suit eases.’ They migrate from mill to mill, “from 
mill town to mill town, getting a job here and there, then 
quitting the job without thought or care and begin their 
journey again. While they are working in a plant, they de- 
light to boast of the many other mills in which they have 
worked and the many jobs they have held and, strange to 
say, they never find the good qualities of a mill or a miil 
community until they have left it. If you should ask this 
“floater” why he left such and such a place he lazily re- 
marks—“Oh for no reason at all, I just wanted to make a 
change.” They do, in some instances, say that the town was 
votten or the overseer was not worth a hang. 

This type of worker does not cause all the turnover, 
nor does he present all the the turnover problems, but he is 
a vital part of the whole trouble and incidentally one of 
the most easily controlled forees. You can keep the floater 
out if you try. 


. 


Where to Begin. 

One cannot intelligently combat this problem, however, 
until he has the facts. Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Co., have always had certain ideas about their labor 
problems, but they Had to establish am efficient, workable 


The Carolina 


personnel and record system before they began to get re- 
sults. 
an excessive turnover in one of the larger departments. 


They had turnover trouble. In one plant there was 
The foreman of this department knew something was the 
matter but he had not found out just what the matter 
was. On a certain job, the personnel records later showed 
where the greater part of the room’s turnover was oecur- 
ing. 
reasons for leaving were listed and the foreman very soon 
found out what the trouble was and was able to remedy 
it. But he was frankly and admittedly in the dark until 
he knew the facts. When an organization learns where 
the trouble lies, it can begin to perfect its plans to combat 


On the ecards sent in giving the turnover record, the 


the problem. 

The easiest way to get at all these problems, some people 
say, will doubtless be through a centralized employment 
department with its attendant plans and problems for re- 
search. That opinion, however, is not generally accepted, 
and an employment department is not a panacea for all 
employment ills, especially in smaller textile plants or where 
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EMPLOYMENT RECORD 


Changes in local address (1) 
ie ee 


I cud: sieninncona 





Fe ee 
Transferred 





Pig. 2-C. 


PERMANENT RECORD 


Quarterly ratings on the basis of 20 per cent for each trait listed: 





11920 1921 


1(/2/3— 





Date | 





Attendance 





Punctuality 





Output 
Quality of Work 














General Deportment 











Total Rating 











Accidents: 


ee 5 Se .. Nature.. 
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FORM C 


last employed by this Co. 





Nature of work (1) ........ snc isiaitaaal as tainlinke-cnieitie xesiantens 
I FR sncles nciiiesnnendadbnaouyscpensricndswnscsasegenee 
I Cina iisehnnshccransp satis enpsihcrelinihinmatonsencsotens 
I a igi cain ansanphecpndsetbaneocesncnensencess 
Reason for returning to this Co. ......... sariomnisnilonsttowebes sess: 































eee weer eres ce wenceeecese Se eecec cece senceneeeces 











wewec cee e esse ee sce et WY cone nce ween neneeenes 
rrr retire 
ewe gereceeceesoececsesecee= 


Reason.......... 


The Re-Employment Record, Which is Slightly Sma ler Than, and Fits Inside of the Folded Record Card, Fig. 2. 


these plants are widely scattered and different. But the 
forms and plans described in this particular article can be 
adopted by any mill, large or small, and if made to fune- 
tion, can be made a real service. The system used by the 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Company has been gradu- 
ally worked out to meet its needs ard an endeavor is con- 
tinuaily being made to improve the system. 
Every Employee is Interviewed. 

When a person applies for work in one of the plants the 
Personnel Department is called by the superintendent to 
find out if the person in question has worked in any of 
the other 12 plants heretofore. If he has, his record is 
briefly given and the superintendent acts on the informa- 
tion furnished by the Personnel Department. He simply 
forms his own opinion with due regard to the facts fur- 
nished and there is no hard and fast rule for the superin- 
tendent and foreman to follow except in certain instances. 
A complete alphabetical file is kept of all employees who 
have worked in the mills for several years (the “live” ones 
being signalled by colored tabs to differentiate from those 
not then at work). 

The foreman puts the person to work, after his record is 
clear, and then immediately sends to the Personnel Office by 
regular mill mail their employment card Fig. 1, which is 
taken by the interviewer (a person trained in that type of 
work) to the mill within a day or so at the latest and the 
employment record is taken on the large form shown here 
as Figs. 2 A, B. C. and D. 







During this interview, which takes from 10 to 12 min- 
utes, an opportunity is given to the interviewer, who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the policies and ideas of the 
company, to make the employee feel at home and to put 
across a real message which will bear fruit in the long run, 
and the record which is gotten is quite complete and can 


be used to advantage as will be seen later on. Page one 
of this record (Fig. 2-A) has to do with the so-called per- 
sonal history of the individual and can be consulted from 
many different angles. Page two (Fig. 2-B) has to do with 
the previous employment and gives rather completely the 
person’s previous experience. Page three (Fig. 2-C) is 
taken up with his local employment record and all future 
entries are made on this particular page. Page four (Fig. 
2-D) is as yet but slightly used, for it is a difficult matter 
to work out any satisfactory ratings of employees. 

When the interview has been completed the employment 
card Fig. 1 is placed in an alphabetical file which serves 
as a cross index to the more complete record (noted as 
Fig. 2) which is consulted by the person who answers the 
telephone call from the mill superintendent regarding em- 
ployees. When a person comes back to work for re-em- 


ployment after leaving the mill, the same type of card 
(Fig. 1) is sent in, but different blank is used for the inter- 
view. This form, which is comparatively brief, fits into the 
permanent four page card folder (known here as Fig. 2) 
and is noted as re-employment record blank Fig. 3. 
However, it has been decided that a person shall not be 
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counted in the turnover nor shall he be interviewed again 
if he has been out sick or has been exeused from work for 
as much as a month. Returns from sickness, change of 
name, address, ete., are provided for on the same ecard 
shown in Fig. 1. A foreman record blank is kept by each 
foreman showing employees out sick, ete., also those hired 


or dropped under each date. This keeps the fereman up 
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with his foree and enables him to keep the personnel re- 
cord straight, for he always checks off his list when the 
card is sent in for any reason whatsoever; whether hired, 
transferred, raised, dropped, returns from sickness, mar- 
ried, or what not. 


(To Be Concluded Next Month.) 


The Monkey and the Tiger—-A Modern 
Fable 


NOT 





the manufacture ot cotton 


had reached its present high stage of development—ten 


Some years back, before 
thousand years ago, or maybe ten million—when man was 
still a monkey, or maybe a trifle better—it was his custom 
at favorable moments to sit on the sunny side of a grass 
patch and conduct biological investigations as to how the 
one or two survivors of the last flea massacre could, in so 
short a time, multiply into a couple of regiments—or may- 
be divisions—all endowed with an active disposition and a 
militant spirit. 

or maybe mine—had re- 
population to the of a 


or maybe three—it often 


By the time your ancestor 
duced his personal about size 
couple of congressional districts- 
happened that he found himself gazing into the bland but 
hungry countenance of a tiger—or maybe two—regarding 
him from the bushes with an anticipatory air, whereat he 
immediately began to pretend to be something which he 
positively was not. With a quickly snatched handful of 
mud—or maybe pokeberries—he deftly streaked himself 
into what he fondly imagined was a good imitation of a 
tiger and proceeded to wave his tail around in a very 
tigery manner. Then he went through a lot of motions in 
the hope that some of them might be the high sign of his 
prospective diner’s lodge, mentioned the large attendance 
at the last meeting, and meanwhile edged over to the near- 
est tree from the top of which he could safely apply his 
thumb to the place his nose would some day grow—if his 
ruse was successful. 

With the passing of the years one by one, or maybe 
by twos and threes, your progenitor—and mine—lost som¢ 
of his characteristies, like for instance some of his hair- 
or maybe all of it—his tail, his fleas—maybe—and his 
ability to keep one side of his face full of nuts while he 
chewed with the other, and added some new ones such as 
noses, wrist watches, and the ability to chew tobacco with 
one side of his face while he ate peanuts with the other. 
But he never gained the faculty of looking. at himself 
just as he was. Deep down in his heart he may have 
known that he was still a monkey, but always he pretended 
that he was at least something of a tiger; sometimes when 
it was necessary, but more often when he had merely man- 
aged to pick an audience who were willing to pretend that 
they thought so, too. The ability to look directly at a mat- 
ter; to say “I am nothing but a monkey caught off my 
beat, and you are a tiger, but damn it, I ean beat you to 
that tree or make you a good dinner” may come with the 


millenium—or maybe later—and by then there won’t be 





any cotton mills. 
What has all this to do with a cotton mill? 
Well, for instance, did you ever ask one of your men 
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if he had done something which you had told him to do but 
which knew he What did he say? 
Did he say “No sir, I forgot it, but I’ll do it right now?” 


you had not done? 


A thousand to one he did not. Being a monkey of forget- 
fulness—or maybe laziness—he immediately streaks him- 
self with the mud of his imagination—not to use a strong- 
er word—into a tiger of efficiency by saying “Yes sir, I 
sure did,” and then runs and makes an effort to climb the 
tree of accomplishment before you can check him up, 
from which vantage point—if he reaches it—he metaphori- 
cally applies his thumb—but maybe he doesn’t. 
hope he doesn’t. 
almost caught one time, he forever thereafter keeps such a 


Let us 
Let us hope that having been caught, or 


breeze going through his fur in his passage from one tree 
to another that the fleas have no chance to catch him on 
his way, and the sunny spot of “Do it tomorrow” is left 
for the tiger to roam, in lonesomeness and hunger. 

It is quite conceivable that having been fairly caught 
off his beat our monkey ancestor may have tried to square 
himself by a variety of excuses and gain immunity or even 
sympathy by a string of hard luck stories. He may have 
said that a branch broke and he fell down there and had 
an awful sprained ankle, Ouch! Or maybe a bigger monkey 
pushed him off and he wished he could find a good, honest 
tiger, with a sense of justice, to take his part, he did, so. 
And what with trees growing bigger every year and tails 
shorter it had got to the point where a monkey couldn’t 
hardly hold on anyway when the wind blew a bit harder 
than ordinary. Anyhow, it didn’t look exactly right 
that the tigers could claim all of this sunny spot. Of 
course there was plenty of sun in the tree tops, but then 
it did look like monkeys could be allowed the use of this 
place some anyway, or maybe this side— 

No? Well listen to this from a weaver: 

“T don’t see how you can expect me to make good cloth 
with that yarn I get from the spinning room. .Did you 
ever look at it? Did you ever see such warps? And the 
filling! Good night! 

“Well, any mill man will tell you I can’t card and spin 
the yarn on a set of spoolers. If the feller in the spinning 
room would make good yarn all them knots and gouts 
wouldn’t be so troublesome. Slack ends on the beams don’t 
spell anything except that the threads ain’t all the same 
diameter. Is that my fault?” 

And then the spinner chimes in with— 

“Never saw a spinning room yet that was supposed to 
do any more to the cotton than spin it. If it comes up here 
uneven how do you suppose I am going to make it any 
better? You don’t see any evener motion on the spinning 


frames, do you?” 
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Which moves the carder to declaim— 

“What gits me is how you all expect me to take this 
here dog tail stock and ecard it into high grade yarn. 
Looks like 
whoever buys cotton would want to do the right thing by me 


Every thing I got in here is wore out anyway. 


onee in a while instead of shovin’ me in a lot of waste 
all the time.” 

And a little later the dyer deelares— 

“T can’t help it if I missed the color on that set of 
warps. I ordered the same dye I always have used, and if 
the top of the barrel gives a color different from the bot- 
tom, how do you expect me to know it without I make a 
dyeing and find out? Send ’em back, I’ll make ’em black.” 

While the mechanic admits— 

“Yes, I know that job oughta been done before now, 
but honest, I haven’t got to it. The blacksmith lost his 
monkey wrench and had to go down town to get anothe: 
one, and old man Carpenter: tore his overalls’ and was 
ashamed to go up there where the girls would see him and 
Mr. Chuck had to get off to buy his boys some school 


books and—Yes, I know them four men have been on that 
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pipe all day and haven’t done much, but that’s a hard job 
Really there oughta be six men there.” 
I want to know 


Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? Now what 


is what are we going to do with such men? Are we going 
to try to change their nature and make them something 
else, or are we going to sit calmly by and let nature tak« 


t 


its course? Are we going to try to show them the error of 
their ways and pray for them, with them and at them, and 
lecture them on the awful consequences of a life of crime, 
or shall we simply fire them out and let somebody els 
try them? And if we do, where shall we get any who ar 
better? And if that rule applies all around who do you 
suppose will hire us! 

I guess we had better do as the tiger did. He let th 


? 


monkey climb back up his tree and made out like li 
hadn’t seen him. 
In the mean time, are vou a tiger or a monkey? Thi 


it over. 
Myself, I know I’m one or the other, but can’t get it 
altogether in my head, so I leave it to you. Monk or tig 


which ? 


Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 
Hold First Discussion Meeting 


The value of practical discussion of mill subjects was 
effectively demonstrated in Atlanta on Tuesday, March 
13th, when the operating executives of the mills ef Georgia 
got together at the first discussion meeting of the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia. 

This meeting. was held at the Y. M. C. A. building of the 
Georgia School of Technology in Atlanta, and a represen- 
tative number of Georgia’s superintendents and overseers 
attended and took part in the discussion. This organiza- 
tion was formed by the Georgia operating executives in 
September 1922 for the purpose of conducting discussion 
meetings of the nature of those originated by the Southern 
Textile Association. 

Carding and spinning questions were made the basis 
of the diseussion, most of which was taken from a question- 
naire on these subjects sent out by the organization in 
December. A copy of this questionnaire was published in 
the January issue of Corron. 

R. W. Jennings, superintendent of the Lanett Cotton 
Mills, West Point, Ga., who is the general chairman of the 
discussion organization, presided at the sessions. The prac- 
tical discussion, which is reported in the following para- 
graphs, was ably conducted by J. W. Hames, superinten- 
dent of the Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, who is the 
chairman of the organization’s carding-spinning committee, 
under whose direction the questionnaire was compiled and 
distributed. 

The first session of the meeting was opened at 10:20 
o’clock Tuesday morning.. The opening prayer was made 
by Robert W. Philip, seeretary, after which David Clark, 
of Charlotte, was called upon for a few words of greeting 
from the Carolina mill men who have derived much bene- 
fit from the diseussion meetings held in that section. Mr. 
Clark reealled the effective results that have come out of 
the Carolina meetings, and impressed upon the Georgia 
men the importance of such exchanging of ideas and 


opinions. 


General Chairman Jennings then read from the consti 
tution of the organization 2n article pointing out its pm 


poses, as follows: “The objects of this organization ar 
the promotion of good fellowship and acquaintance among 
the operating executives of the textile mills in Georgia; 
the conduct of practical mill diseussion between the mill 
men, thereby giving an interchange of ideas and experience 
among its membership on subjects relating to textile mill 
operation, and the promotion of 
to the benefit and advantage of the textile industry and it- 


Mr. Jennings then urged a wholesome par 


such movements as tend 


cperatives.” 
ticipation in the diseussion on the part of everyone presen 

The meeting was then turned over to Mr. Hames, ehair- 
man of the carding-spinning committee, who declared that 
“the only way we are going to get any benefit out of this 
meeting is for everyone to take part in the diseussion. W: 
don’t want to be backward or bashful about it, there’s no 
body here but us and we want everybody to talk.” 

Mr. Hames then took up the questionnaire, first consid 
ering the question of opening, and under that head, the 
subject of the vertical opener. He read the recapitulation 
of the questionnaires returned in regard to this question, 
and brought out that out of something over a half a million 
spindles responding to this question, 264,578 spindles in 
this 
use this opener in triple tandem; 111,878 use it in double 
tandem; and 117,468 use Grid bars 
are used in this machine by 145,878 of these spindles, th 


number use the vertical or Crighton opener; 35,232 


the opener singly. 


remainder using the perforated screen. 
Discussion on the merits of the vertical or Crightor 
opener was then asked for by Mr. Hames, and §. Wiseman, 
superintendent of the Enterprise Manufacturing Company, 
Augusta, whose 35,232-spindle mill is using the opener in 
triple tandem on middling cotton, was the first to respond. 
“T consider that we derive a great deal of benefit from 
using the vertical opener in triple tandem,” said Mr. Wise 
“Tt better. We haven’t got them 


man. eleans our work 
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equipped as well as we want them, but we are working to 
that end now.” Mr. Wiseman stated he has grid bars in 
the first machine, and that “we get out twice as much with 
the bars on the first machine as with the perforated screen.” 
Referring to the advantages of the opener, he continued 
that “we find:it enables us to do more than we used to do. 
We have a lot less waste in the picker room and card room. 
It enables us to reduce our beating in the picker room. 
We use to beat around 60 but now we have it down to 
around 38. We like it very much. We believe our spinning 
is better, and we get a better price for our strips than we 
ever did before. The vacuum stripper makes it almost 
clean and eliminates 50 per cent of the foreign matter. We 
are well pleased with it. We had two in tandem and they 
did us so much good that we decided to try three. I can 
just speak for our mill, but I believe our goods are cleaner.” 

“Do you think you would get better results with the grid 
bars in the other two machines,” asked Chairman Hames. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Wiseman, “I know we would, because 
we can take out as much again motes, ete. The grid bars 
in the first machine get more than the other two. We get 
130 pounds of waste out of the first machine equipped with 
the grid bars, 72 pounds out of the second and 76 pounds 
out of the third. We have the grids ordered for the other 
two machines.” 

Frank E. Heymer, superintendent, Bradley Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, asked what percentage of 
motes did Mr. Wiseman figure he gets out with the Crigh- 
ton opener. Mr. Wiseman replied, the results in this 
respect were very satisfactory. ‘ 

Referring to the amount of waste taken out, Mr. Jen- 


nings asked the amount of cotton being put through the 
This is about 12,000 pounds a day, said Mr. 


openers. 
Wiseman. 

“What is the character of the waste being taken out at 
the vertical openers, Mr. Wiseman?” asked Mr. Hames. 

“Dirt, sand, motes, short fibers—all good for nothing 
else,” was the reply. “In other words,” continued the 
discussion chairman, “nothing comes out that could go into 
the regular work?” 

Agreeing to this, Mr. Wiseman continued, “Our cards 
stay sharper. We have scarcely any sand at the cards.” 

“What success in eliminating leaf?” asked Mr. Hames. 
“We have good suceess,” said Mr. Wiseman, “but still we 
don’t get it all out, as you know. But we can just see the 
quantity that comes out; it’s a revelation. Our goods are 
much whiter.” 

A man in the audience asked what effect the use of 
the openers in triple tandem had on the breaking strength. 
“T don’t know whether to attribute it all to the openers or 
not,” replied Mr. Wiseman, “but from 1920, to January 
1923, on 24s to 30s, our breaking strength went up eight to 
ten pounds.” 

“To you find that your grid bars throw out more fly 
than the perforated screen?” asked Mr. Heymer. “A good 
deal more,” was the reply. “Any long fiber?” “No, I 
have looked very closely and it looks to me like no long 
fiber comes out at all,” answered Mr. Wiseman. He con- 
tinued by saying that the short fibers have got to come out 
somewhere in the mill, and his reasoning was that the earlier 
a man can get them out the better off he is. 

Asked if he had a cage section, Mr. Wiseman replied 
that his arrangement is all connected together, the cotton 
being distributed after it comes from the opener by ecarry- 
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ing it through a five-inch pipe, drawing it up by a fan 
and then through the regular cage to the distributor over 
the pickers. 

“What speed do you run the beaters?” was asked by 
Edwin Chandler, overseer of carding, Exposition Cotton 
Mills. “About 650 r. p. m., in the first, 550 in the second 
and 450 in the third,” was Mr. Wiseman’s reply. 

“Have you tried opening the grid bars?” was Mr. 
Chandler’s next question. “Yes,” replied Mr. Wiseman, 
“We began at 14-inch and on up to wide open,” adding 
that “wide open” is what suits best. 

Replying to another question, Mr. Wiseman stated that 
in his opinion, the cotton gets whiter and whiter as it goes 
from one opener to the next. He continued, replying to a 
query, that he has a fan running at about 800 r. p. m., to 
suck the cotton away from the openers. 

“What's the size of your dust room?’ asked Mr. 
Chandler. “About as large as this room,” said Mr. Wise- 
man, referring to the meeting hall. “Do you have any 
trouble with the fly coming out?” continued Mr. Chandler. 
“Yes, it comes out the chimney,” said Mr. Wiseman, “but 
we don’t have any trouble with back draft.” 

“But you do get cotton out the chimney?” continued Mr. 
Chandler. “Yes, but it’s short staple,” said Mr. Wiseman. 

Mr. Heymer stated that he had overcome the trouble of 
back draft by putting an elbow on the down draft fan. 

J. A. Sorrells, superintendent, Gainesville Cotton Mills, 
Gainesville, Ga., said he had worked with vertical openers 
at the New Holland mill of his company, and that while 
he had no data on the results, still he knew they took out 
lots of dirt and trash that used to go to the pickers and 
cards. 

Called upon for a statement with ‘reference to his 
installation of vertical openers in double tandem, Mr. 
Chandler of Exposition stated that “we find that we get 
better results with the double tandem than with the opener 
used singly, and still better results with the grid bars than 
with the perforated screen. On the first Crighton we get 
lots of sand and leaf and dirt that weighs more than what 
we get out of the second, although the bulk out of the 
second is greater than in the first. We get mighty good 
results. Our motes in the picker room are cleaner, and our 
eards have less to do by using the double tandem opener 
than we used to have with the single vertical opener.” 

The next man to speak with regard to the benefits de- 
rived from the vertical opener was G. A. Franklin, super- 
intendent of the Sibley Manufacturing Company, Augusta, 
Ga., and a member of the executive committee of the organi- 
zation. Mr. Franklin is at present using the vertical opener 
singly, but says he has ordered others so that he can run 
them in triple tandem. His remarks with regard to the par- 
ticular advantages derived from the vertical opener were 
interesting. 

“We put in the vertical openers,” he said, “first with the 
sereens, and after using the screens a while we found we 
got about .85 per cent. Then the shops sent me down 
some grids and we get nearly 114 per cent with them; these, 
however, are not the adjustable kind. 

“On the strength of what we are getting on the single 
vertical opener, we have ordered more and are going to put 
them in triple tandem, three in a row. 

“As I see it, the theory of picking is all wrong, gentle- 
men,” continued Mr. Franklin. “We find that we get more 
benefit from the opener by being able to reduce the speeds 
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in the picker room. We get out a lot of foreign matter 
and dirt and all that, but we are able to go back in the 
picker room and reduce the beaters from about 58 to 33 
beats to the inch. I think on our openers we: are gettinz 
about 13 beats to the inch, and we find an increase in our 
breaking strength, and don’t get any dirtier cotton, either. 
In the vertical opener you are beating the cotton in suspen- 
sion but in the picker you have it fastened down and beat 
it like the devil. That’s wrong. If you do not have the 
vertical opener to clean it you have to clean it somewhere. 
You increase the beater speeds and beats to the inch anil 
you are breaking up that leaf into fine particles, pepper 
and salt—you men know all about that. I suppose you all 
have it. I think by reducing the beater speeds, the leaf 


goes to the card in larger particles than it did, and that 
the card has a better chance to take out a large leaf than a 
small leaf. We have got the most benefit out of our vertical 
<peners in being able to reduce our beater speeds. I would 
like to hear from some of the other men on this point; [ 
want to know whether I am right or wrong.” 
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Mr. Sorrells supplemented Mr. Franklin’s remarks with 
this statement: “When I was using this vertical opener at 
Pacolet, I reduced the beater speeds in proportion, just as 
the brother over there did. We did not change the screens, 
but we reduced the beater speed down and our goods were 
cleaner and our cards would stay sharp longer.” 

The question of the use of a dust room in connection 
with the vertical opener came up, and Mr. Murphy of the 
Dixie Cotton Mills, La Grange, put this question: 

“We have the single vertical opener feeding direct from 
the bale breaker to the vertical, then directly into the suc- 
tion pipe for the pickers. We at first planned our opening 
room down in the warehouses, and our warehouse is flat 
on the ground so we were having to experiment with put- 
ting in the dust room. I would like to know, with the cage 
section attached to the single vertical opener, if the men 
think there is more benefit derived from using the cage sec- 
tion without the dust room. I believe with the fans drawing 
to the pickers that a lot of fly will shake out.” 

Mr. Hames said they had put in the cage section and at 
first used two small dust rooms that were 2 x 2 x 15 feet 
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These 


each, one of these rooms taking care of two fans. 
two rooms were piped together in the center and exhausted 
through a stack. They found, however, that they got an 
excess of dust blown out in the yard, and they had to dig 
out another room in between these two rooms. This ad- 
ditional space was approximately 12 x 20 x 10 feet. They 
clean the dust room out every Saturday morning and get 
quite a lot of short fibers that they would not get other- 
wise except in the pickers. 

“How many openers?” asked Mr. Murphy. 
said Mr. Hames, “two in tandem, four fans.” 

“How many cubic feet per opener would you figure on?” 
was Mr. Murphy’s next question. 

Mr. Heymer stated he might be able to give a little 
light on that. “I am just installing a new system of 
Crighton openers,” he said. “We had a Crighton opener 
with self-feed and our cotton was carried from the opener 
room direct to the picker room with a suction fan. I took this 
position: that when we sucked the cotton we were bound 
to suck the leaf, sand ete. When we installed the new sys- 
tem—we have the bale breaker—the cotton is sucked into 
the condenser direct onto aprons and we have a single 
Crighton on each side with the cage section. I put a dust 
room in there— 11 x 9 x 7 feet deep—that, with an ex- 
haust pipe of 30 inches, is ample to take care of the fan. 
I find—we have had this a week—that in that dust room 
there is more leaf, sand and short fiber collected. 

“The trouble I had first, I discharged it from the dowr 
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J. W. Hames, CHAIRMAN OF THE CARDING-SPINNING COM- 
MITTEE, WHO CONDUCTED THE DISCUSSION. 


draft fan into the dust room and I pulled it out on top, but 
1 put in the elbow I mentioned and took care of that. 
We pull our cotton from the cage section. I have two fans 
from the cage section discharging into the dust room, and 
there is ample room, but I find a great deal of dust, sand, 
lint, leaf, and occasionally some motes. On the other 
hand, when I had the old style system from one Crighton 
direct into the picker room I found that all the sand and 
leaf went right through with the cotton. I think the fan 
right after the Crighton opener is right.” 
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G. R. Brook, superintendent, Mary-Leila Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro, stated he has a vertical opener in operation, 
but asked if he were going to attach a cage section would 


it be necessary to have another cage section upstairs. Myr. 


Heymer said that he didn’t believe it would be necessary, 


by putting in the cage section with a delivery apron to 
drop it into a hopper and suck it upstairs. “You won't 
have any trouble.” 

Chairman Hames explained that on his installation he 
has a delivery apron and the pipe comes right down to this 
delivery apron with a mouth a part of which is under the 
apron. The suction fan takes it into the picker room. He 
said this allows any buckles, ete., to drop down as they pass 
the mouth of the pipe. He related an experience while in- 
stalling the openers, saying that one of the workers drop- 
ped his punch, and after hearing the noise, Mr. Hames said 
the punch dropped out on his foot. 

At this point C. R. Brown, superintendent of the Ameri- 
Ateo, different 
type of opening machine which he helped design. Instead 


of being a vertical opener, he said, this is a strietly horizon 


can Textile Company, Ga., deseribed a 


tal proposition. This machine, which was deseribed fully 
in the October 1922 issue of Corron, consists of a eylin- 
drical perforated sereen inside of which is a series of arms 
or beaters. The device is connected directly in the cotton 
pipe, and as the cotton passes through, the foreign matter 
is knocked down through the sereen by these arms into a 
channel which has in it a serew conveyor which pushes tlie 
Mr. Brown was very 
He stated it as his 


opinion that it will de the work of three vertical] machines, 


waste out of one end of the machine. 


enthusiastic over the results attained. 


saying it has a capacity of 30,000 pounds of cotton per day. 
A 3-horsepower motor will operate it, he said. The beaters 
revolve at a speed of 400 to 600 revolutions per minute. 
He is using this on middling cotton, and “you will send 
more dust to the dust room than by any other system I 
have ever seen.” Mr. Brown stated he would be glad to 
show the machine to anyone who would come to Ateo. 

A. E. Massey, superintendent, Thomaston Cotton Mills, 
Thomaston, reported he had found it necessary to dispense 
with the regular Crighton epener on 144-inch cotton be- 
cause he said it would twist it, and that he was very much 
interested in a machine that would lean this work. 

“T would like to know if anyone using a bale breaker 
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on good middling cotton has installed the Crighton opener 
on this work, and if so to what advantage,” requested ( 
R. Brumby, Jr., superintendent, Cedartown Cotton & Ex 
port Co. “We are making high class hosiery yarns. We 
haven’t any Crighton opener, but we do have the bale break 
er, and I would like to know if anyone has installed th: 
Crighton opener on that class of work.” 

It seemed to be the consensus of opinion that Mr. 
srumby was the only man in the house using good middling 
cotton. 

W. O. Mill, 


Macon, stated he had examined the machine deseribed by 


Tallent, superintendent, Adams Cotton 


Mr. Brown, and “I have never seen so much trash as that 
machine takes out.” 

The next question to be discussed was “What method 
have you for mixing roving and seavenger waste back into 
the regular stock ?” 

Mr. Murphy of La Grange described his method, pre- 
facing his description by saying that he had had lots of 
trouble with the regular opening man feeding in too much. 
“As long as vou are there,” he said, ‘he will feed it all 
right, but when you’re gone he will put in big lumps.” 
He then deseribed the means he had adopted for over 
coming this, by putting an apron on the end of the waste 
machine, the cotton passing over this apron into the hop 
per. The cotton goes from this directly into the suction 
pipe that feeds onto the distributor apron about forty feet 
from the condenser. 
feed of the waste. 

Regarding the possibility of fire, Mr. Murphy said that 
with this arrangement it is possible in a seecond’s time to 


This system, he said, gives an even 


disconnect the apron from the hopper and prevent fire; if 
the fire should get to the hopper a trap door is knocked 
down which shuts off the fire. 

J. Wheeler Mears, Sr., superintendent, Monroe Cotton 
Mills, deseribed his system which he said is similar to that 
of Mr. Murphy. He distributes his waste behind the con- 
denser and thereby, he pointed out, gets an even mixture of 
the waste with the regular run of cotton. 

Mr. Sorrells said “We are not blessed with the machine 
but we do have a Kirschner beater for mixing our roving 
waste.” He explained the system he uses as a precaution 
against fire in his hopper of having fuse links connected 
by cords to weights which shut off the fire in case there 
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should be any. 

C. A, Sweet, superintendent, Fairfax Mill, West Point, 
said that his system of mixing waste is very simple. He 
has a hopper—a closed bin which is partitioned off about 
eight inches from one side. He determines the proportion 
of waste and cotton he is to use, and runs his waste into 
the smaller division of the hopper and his regular cotton 
into the larger division. 

N. B. Murphy, assistant superintendent, Shawmut Mills, 
said his system of mixing waste is similar to that of Mr. 
Mears. “I would like to ask,” continued Mr. Murphy, 
“would we get better results if we included our lap waste 
and card waste with the scavenger and roll waste? I 
would like to get some ideas on this. In other words we 
take all our card and picker waste and mix it in with our 
roving waste.” 

Chairman Hames at this juncture described an arrange- 
ment which he has devised at his mill for spraying a solu- 
tion on the roving and seavenger waste before it is returned 
to the machines in the regular manner. The idea of this 
proposition is that the cotton in the waste, having already 
passed thorugh several attenuating processes has had drawn 
out of it some of its natural tendency to curl and cling to- 
gether; and it is with the purpose of restoring some of this 
natural curl that this system was equipped on the waste 
machine, 

The principle of the idea is to have a six or seven ineh 
fiannel-covered roller mounted above the delivery apron of 
the waste machine. This roller revolves slowly in a thin 
solution of soap and caustic and above the flannel roller is 
placed a rapidly revolving cylindrical brush. The flannel 
covered roller carries up from the trough a thin film of the 
solution and this is sprayed onto the cotton in a fine spray 
by the brush. These two rollers are operated by connec- 
tions onto the regular gearings of the machine. 

Mr. Hames further stated that after the waste is run 
over the apron and received this thin spray of caustic solu- 
tion, it is put in a closed bin where it remains for five days 
to allow the soap solution to thoroughly blend in the cotton. 
He has five of these bins and uses them in rotation. He fur- 
ther added that the experiment had shown that some in- 
crease in breaking strength had resulted from the appli- 
cation of this solution on the waste. 

The next question to be discussed was “Is it advisable 
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to use humidifiers in the opener room?” Opinion on this 
Mr. Franklin, of Augusta, said, 


One reason, 


seemed somewhat varied. 
“T think that humidifiers are of some benefit. 
however, why I do not like to talk about it is beeause I 
haven’t got the data, and I know somebody is going to ask 
me for it. Cotton the with a certain 
amount of moisture, and the object is to keep that moisture 
[ think in dry weather the humidi- 


fiers do some good in the opening room. I have a couple 
I am going to experiment further 


comes from bale 


in it and put in more. 


and use them some days. 
and put them in both the opening room and the lapper 
room upstairs. We feel that we would get a firmer lap in 
the lapper room.” 

Mr. Mears of Monroe said that in his opinion the ques- 
tion of humidity in the opening room was a matter of hoeal 
conditions that may arise. He brought out that the same 
principle used by Mr. Hames in spraying the caustic solu- 
tion on his waste applies here also. “In the absence of 
having humidifiers,” he said, “at one time I remember when 
we were having considerable trouble with electricity; in 
making my mix I would put down a layer of cotton and get 
on there with a sprinkler can and throw it around; then I 
would put down another layer and let it age and sprinkle it 
and I found that it was very good. There might be some 
seasons in the year when you would want humidity and 
sometimes when you would not want it and I believe if you 
could have it there to apply when you did need it, it would 
he a good thing to have, in my judgment.” 

C. E. Davis, night superintendent, Columbus Manufac- 
turing Co., asked Mr. Franklin if the cotton would clean 
as well with the humidification as without. Mr. Franklin 
replied that it would clean just as well in dry weather. 

“T made a little experiment in regard to cleaning cotton 
when it was dry and when it was wet,” said Mr. Heymer, 
“and I am now planning on a system of drying the cotton 
before cleaning it. It sticks more when it is wet. 

“Tn connection with this, some years ago we experienced 
a considerable amount of trouble with electricity in our 
My boss carder came to me and said. ‘We’ve got to 
I bought two atomizer heads and 


cards. 
do something about it.’ 
put them right over my finisher pickers and I was greatly 
surprised at the wonderful results we obtained. I was 
then convinced that humidity to a certain extent would do 


some good in cold, dry weather. Humidity will do good 
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over the finisher lapper, but I do not believe in humidity 


over the breakers and intermediates.” 

“Has anybody kept a record of the numbers?” asked 
Mr. Murphy. Mr. Mears replied that he had never used 
humidification to any great extent, but “you will appreci- 
ate where you use it that the numbers will be heavy.” The 
gentleman asking the question added that humidity in the 
picking room might assist in keeping numbers. 

Barnard Murphy asked, “Why can’t you get the same 
results by increasing the humidity in the card room and 
leaving it out of the picker room?’ It was suggested that 
inasmuch as the card room would be discussed later, this 
question be held over until that time. 

3eater speeds and beats per inch was the next question 
to be considered and Mr. Franklin reiterated the advantage 
he had derived at this point by the installation of vertical 
“T changed my beater speeds by putting in the 
“We found we could reduce 


openers. 
Crighton openers,” he said. 
the beater speeds in the picker room and get just as clean 
work. We have increased the breaking strength six pounds 
by putting in the Crighton opener, and now beat it 13 
beats to the inch, 32 with the Kirschner beater. We former- 
ly beat it 22 beats to the inch using the two-blade beater.” 

Mr. Wiseman stated his experience was the same as Mr. 
Franklin’s. 

“Our experience has been the same as the brother’s. over 
there,” added Mr. Mears, “We cut out the intermediate 
pickers and lowered the speed of the finishers and other 
beaters and the breaking strength of our yarn on the 
spinning frames went up.” 

Chairman Hames asked at this point if any one in the 
room was beating over 40 beats to the inch. Only one man, 
L. B. Colbert, overseer carding, the Trion Company, in- 
dicated that he was. Mr. Colbert has been beating 58 beats 
to the inch but stated that he expects to run from 40 to 
55. He stated -that he had to use a larger number of 
beats to the inch to get clean yarn. 

A vote of those present was taken, the chairman an- 
nouncing that the majority of the men present seemed to be 
beating 20 beats to the inch and under on the breakers. 

“We put in Crighton openers about three months ago,” 
said Mr. Murphy, “and we cut the speed of the beaters on 
the breakers from about 1,400 r. p. m. to about 1,000 r. p. 
m., with the Kirschner beater running 1,070 r. p. m., beat- 
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ing 18 beats to the inch on the breaker. We gained from 
five to ten pounds in breaking strength on 14s yarn.” 

Mr. Brumby was the next speaker in this connection. 
“We have had a good deal of experience on this in the last 
12 months,” he said. “We have been on soft yarn until 
last year. We make 26s to 36s, and up until the time we 
began making hard yarns we had never had any trouble 
with breaking strength. When we started with hard twist- 
ed yarn, our breaking strength did not go up. We started 
different improvements and experiments to try to get it up. 
We were using 1 to 1%s-inch cotton and we tried everything 
except reducing the beater speed. Then we reduced the 
beater speed from 1,450 down to 1,000 and we found an 
average gain of seven pounds in breaking strength on 30s/2. 
This was using the same cotton as before and the conditions 
were the same.” He replied, in response-to a question from 
the chair, that the increase in the breaking strength named 
was in the ply yarn, that the increase in the single yarn was 
about 31% to 4 pounds. He added that his findings were the 
results of hundreds of tests. 

Ball bearings on picker aprons were next discussed. 
Mr. Tallent of Macon said that he had tried them on the 
finisher aprons but could tell very little difference. “TI 
tried it on finishers and intermediates,” added N. B. Mur- 
phy. “I have H. & B. pickers and did not put ball bear- 
ings through to the evener motions. With ball bearings 
the aprons pull better and their life will be longer. How- 
ever, I could not tell any difference in the lap, but I have 
been told if I had equipped the evener motions with ball 
bearings, there would have been a difference. My tests 
were made yard for yard.” 

Mr. Long of Douglasville said he does not have ball 
bearings on the aprons, but his aprons are independently 
driven and “they give very satisfactory results. If I had 
ball bearings on the aprons I would use them.” 

Mr. Sorrells said he put ball bearings on one finisher 
apron and it looks to him like the lap is evener. He said 
he was of the opinion that he got evener work through the 
eard room. “The finisher man occasionally tells me he 
wishes we would put ball bearings on the other aprons. I 
asked him why and he said he hardly ever has to move the 
regulator to even the laps, and saves more laps.” 

“We have recently installed ball bearings on the evener 
shaft,” said Mr. Long of Douglasville, “and I would like to 
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have our carder tell you about it.” 

This gentleman, J. E. Ledbetter, described this as fol- 
lows: “We put in a sleeve bearing on the quadrant, and also 
put on an idler cone swing to take care of the belt. I never 
have to adjust it. We put on a new belt, and it will take 
up all the slack and keep the same tension on the cones 
all the time. Where you have a worm drive on the apron 
and a ball bearing sleeve on the quadrant you will get ex- 
cellent results.” 

Reporting on a test he had made, this carder said “I made 
a test and ran 12 laps on the machine thus equipped and 
they all weighed exactly the same without my touching the 
regulator.” Mr. Chandler asked him, “What percentage of 
vard by yard variation did you have?” The gentleman re- 
plied that he did not have any variation yard by yard. He 
continued that on another machine that was not equipped 
with these devices, he had run 12 laps through and had to 
move the evener three times to make them come up to 
standard weight. 

Mr. Brook discussed the next question which was, “Are 
the evener motions on your pickers so adjusted as to com- 
pensate with three laps on as with four laps?” 

“I was boss carder in a mill on hosiery yarns,” said Mr. 
Brook, “and we had a lot of trouble keeping finisher picker 
hands. I think I have hired and fired every finisher picker 
hand in and around Atlanta. Then I set up the evener to 
where I could make the finished lap weigh the same with 
three laps at the back and we never had any more trouble 
keeping picker hands.” 

“Would you recommmend running that way continu- 
ously?” asked the discussion chairman. “No! only for a 
little while,” responded Mr. Brook. 

David Clark of Charlotte brought up here another point 
for discussion? “TI would like to call attention to something 
that came up at the meeting of the carders’ division of the 
Southern Textile Association in Anniston in December,” 
said Mr. Clark: “The question was raised relative to the 
length of laps. Several men had made tests showing a vari- 
ation in the length of laps irrespective of weight. Some 
as much as eight yards. Very few said they could get less 
than four yards variation.” 

Sinee that time some of the North Carolina mills have 
been making tests along this line, said Mr. Clark, and had 
found equally astonishing variations. At one mill he said 
they experimented with the usual practice of setting back 
laps varying more than a half pound from the weight 
standard, and then let the laps go on through without check- 
ing up on the variation in weight, and they found that they 
got just as even work after the last drawing process as be- 
fore. In other words, said Mr. Clark, it seems to indicate 
that we are placing a great deal of stress unnecessarily 
on the weight of the lap. He pointed out as one reason for 
this variation that the logger heads are so constructed that 
a man does not know what he is really getting. 

Mr. Tallent said he had made a test about ten years ago 
and had found a variation ranging anywhere from 34% to 
8 yards in length with the weight about the same. 

W. R. Thomason, superintendent, Palmetto Cotton Mills, 
Palmetto, Ga., said that after reading a discussion ia 
Corron about a man having this trouble he started exper:- 
menting and found the same condition but that after work- 
ing on the logger head he had been able to get this variation 
down to a quarter of a yard. However, he said, as soon as 
they would wear down the’greater variation would return. 
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“Yon have got to keep the chokes out of the logger heads,” 
he concluded. 

Chairman Hames said, “I had a man visiting with me 
the other day who has been in the mill all his life. In 
going through our picker room this question came up and 
he told me that he had had considerable trouble with the 
friction shoe. But he took his leather off and countersunk 
his lever and inserted cork, and it completely eliminated 
trouble along this line.” 

“Should picker machine fans be piped to the dust room 
separately?” was the next question taken from the question- 
naire for discussion. Mr. Massey said he had once taken a 
job where two machines were piped together, but after 
changing them to separate pipes he had gotten much better 
results. 

“T had the same experience,” added another superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. Heymer advocated the piping of the intermediates 
and finishers together with the pipe running along the dust 
flue to the end of the flue opposite the chimney, the break- 
ers to be piped in separately. The connection, he said, was 
made in the dust flue. This was in response to a question 
from the chair. j 

In discussing the next question—should intermediate 
laps be weighed and a limit as to variation placed on them 
the same time as on finisher laps?—Mr. Murphy of La 
Grange said that he uses only two processes of picking 
but if he had intermediates he would be inclined to weigh 
the intermediate laps also. 

Frank Heymer seemed to be of the same opinion, as was 
Mr. Long of Douglasville. Called upon for a statement in 
this connection, J. W. Knowles, overseer of carding at the 
Lanett Cotton Mills, responded by asking this pertinent 
question, “If you have your pickers set to take care of the 
variation on the finishers, I don’t see why it would not 
take care of the variation on the intermediates.” This con- 
cluded the morning discussion. 

Luncheon. 

Following the morning session the delegates gathered on 
the steps of the Tech library and “watched the little bird” 
while a group picture was made. Then they inspected The 
A. French Textile School, the textile department of the 
Georgia School of Technology. This ‘tour of inspection was 
made under the the direction of Professor Clarence B. 
Seal, the director of the Textiie School. 

At one o’clock, promptly, the men assembled in the din- 
ing room of the school, where a “Dutch” lunch was served, 
consisting of roast turkey and the necessary frilliations and 
embellishments that go with it. Members of the Georgia 
Tech mandolin club under the direction of C. D. Jordan 
interspersed the meal with delightful musical selections. 

George 8. Harris, president of the Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, and vice-president of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Georgia, weleomed the visiting dele- 
gates to the city on behalf of the cotton manufacturing in- 
terests of Atlanta, and also brought words of encourage- 
ment and a pledge of cooperation from the financial ex- 
ecutive body to the operating executives in their plans for 
the promoting of the discussion meeting idea. He pointed 
out that his fellow executives felt that while they were 
endeavoring to forward the industry commercially, that 
their superintendents and overseers, by such meetings as 
this, were advancing the industry technically. Mr. Harris 
suggested that the men in their gatherings promote as far 
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as possible a feeling that the most good would be derived 
from their discussions with each other if “Bill” could ecail 
“Jim” by his first name and vice versa. 

Mr. Harris also emphasized that the consideration of 
their employees should receive primal attention in the delib- 
eration of the superintendents and overseers; that they 
should leave no impression to be gained by the operatives 
that this organization was in any way antagonistic or other- 
wise opposed to the furtherance of the mill folk. 

R. W. Jennings, general chairman of the organization, 
responded happily to Mr. Harris’ weleome remarks. Refer- 
ring to the suggestion made by Mr. Harris with reference 
to the operatives, he quoted a portion of the constitution 
of the organization which lists among its objects “the pro- 
motion of such movements as tend to the benefit and ad- 
vantage of the textile industry and its operatives.” Mr. 
Jennings thanked the men for their interest in attending 
and participating in the discussion of the morning and ex- 
pressed the hope that the discussion idea would continue to 
grow and develop and expand among the Georgia mill men 
so that greater results might be derived by each one con- 
tributing to the furtherance of the work. 

Dr. M. L. Brittain, president of the Georgia School of 
Technology, was the final speaker at the luncheon. He 
assured the mill men and others present that they would 
always find a cordidl weleome at Tech and offered to the 
organization the facilities of the school’s textile depart- 
ment in any way in which it would be of use to them at 
any time. 

The Afternoon Session. 

was opened immediately after the luncheon. The first 
matter to be taken up was the apportionment of the terms 
of the present members of the executive committee. Mr. 
Philip explained that under the constitution of the organi- 
zation as adopted by the governing board each member of 
the executive committee was to serve for a period of two 
and a half years. This having been adopted after the elec- 
tion of the present members of the committee it was neces- 
sary to apportion the terms of these five men so that the 
term of one member would expire with each semi-annual 
meeting of the organization. This was arranged because 
of the fact that at the earders’ and spinners’ meetings in 
the spring there would be men present who probably would 
not attend the fall meetings, and that at the fall meetings 
men might attend who would not be-at the spring meetings 
and it was desired to give all the members an equal voice 
in the selection of the personnel of the committee. The five 
members of the existing executive committee were called 
forward and drew lots to determine the lengths of their 
terms of office. Messrs. Grimes and Phillips were absent 
so substitutes were called to draw for them. As a result of 
this the term of R. M. Matthews, superintendent, Peerless 
Cotton Mills, Thomaston, will be two and a half years; 
that of I. B. Grimes, superintendent, Elm City Cotton Mills, 
LaGrange, will be two years; that of H. O. Davidson, super- 
intendent, Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, will be one and 
one half years; that of W. L. Phillips, superintendent, 
Social Cirele (Ga.) Cotton Mills, will be one year; and that 
of G. A. Franklin, superintendent, Sibley Manufacturing 
Company, Augusta, will be six months, Mr. Franklin’s 
present term thus expiring with the weavers’ and finishers’ 
meeting in the fall. 

The practical discussion was resumed at this point under 
the direction of Mr. Hames. The first question to be dis- 
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eussed was that of the relative merit of heavy lap-long draft 
and light lap-short draft carding. G. W. Hamilton, vice- 
president, Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, was called upon for 
a statement in this connection. 

“We have two mills, one running heavy and one run- 
ning light laps,” responded Mr. Hamilton. “So far as any 
difference in the product is concerned, I cannot see any, 
but the theory of the heavy lap, in my opinion, seems to 
be good. The licker-in will get a chance to comb the fibers 
better, but I cannot tell any difference in results. In our 
case we are short of pickers, and the heavy lap of course 
makes our pickers keep up and helps us in that way.” 

“T would like to ask what difference it would make if 
you were going to make a 60-grain sliver out of a 14-ounce 
lap, and then make it out of a 12-ounce lap,” asked Mr. 
Knowles of Lanett. 

“Tt would make a whcle lot of difference,” said Mr. 
Hamilton, “The pickers will produce more on the heavy lap. 
If you inerease the draft you make the machine back of 
that keep up better.” 

“But the difference to the work?” asked Mr. Knowles. 
“Tt does the same work,” said Mr. Hamilton. 

“This is not a question of picking, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Franklin. “It is a question of whether to do quick light 
carding or slow heavy carding. The idea is to eliminate the 
picker room altogether. We want to know whether you 
prefer working the cotton more or less in the ecard. My 
preference would be light lap, carding fast. It goes back 
to the beating of the cotton in the picker room.” 

“Tt” doesn’t affect the carding at all,” continued Mr. 
Hamilton, “you get the same number of pounds through, 
the licker-in just hits it more.” 

W. H. Epps, superintendent, the Jefferson (Ga.) Mills 
said he runs light and heavy laps. He thinks it is deter- 
mined by local conditions. 

Mr. Epps also asked for the experiences of the men 
present with the Gordon-Hay attachment for eards, Chair- 
man Hames asked for experiences in this connection and 
Mr. Heymer commented, “I had them but I threw them all 
out. This seemed to be the general consensus of opinion. 

At this point J. F. Cannon, of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, explained briefly a plan of his or- 
ganization for the conduct of a summer school for mill 
school teachers to give these instructors a fuller background 
of textile knowledge and conditions. A description of these 
plans will be found on another page of this issue. 

The discussion was resumed following Mr. Cannon’s re- 
marks, the first subject being that of light and heavy grind- 
ing. Mr. Knowles of the Lanett Cotton Mills was asked 
for an opinion on this, and said that it depends upon the 
condition of the cards; he prefers medium grinding if the 
eards are in good condition. 

It was pointed out here that the assumption was that 
the cards were in good condition. Mr. Heymer stated that 
‘Sf you grind heavy you destroy the point; then it will 
become necessary to burnish it. If you grind light and of- 
ten to keep it in good condition, it is better, unless, of 
course, the card is real dull; that is a different proposi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Jones of Augusta said he likes heavy grinding but 
not too long. He grinds for two or three hours, he said, 
pointing out that “if you grind too long you ruin the wire. 
If you grind light you ‘dub’ your wire off, consequently you 
won’t have a point after a while.” 
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W. C. Hardy of Berryton indicated a preference for 
heavy grinding, “though not long at a time.” He said “I 
grind my ecards so they will strike fire, and I like to see 
a spark all the way across. I grind six to eight hours, and 
once every 20 days. I find that I can keep my points on the 
wire in better shape and get better results by striking fire 
than by grinding light.” 

“T would like to ask these heavy grinders why they pre- 
fer heavy grinding for a few hours rather than medium 
grinding for eight or nine hours,” said Mr. Brumby. Mr. 
Jones gaid he thought the card ought to be stopped when it 
is sharp. Another gentleman pointed out that by heavy 
grinding, “you put a burr on the wire that the vacuum 
stripper won’t take off.” 

W. A. Hunt, overseer carding, Unity Spinning Mills, 
La Grange, said that running 7% to 114-inch cotton, he finds 
that light grinding on the 14%-inch staple is good, other- 
wise he said the cards will become so dull that the heavy 
grinding will have to be used anyhow. 

Henry Smith said he had been a grinder for a number 
of years, and had found that the selection of a method of 
grinding corresponds to the story of the old negro whose 
employer gave him some “corn licker.’ “How was that 
liquor, Sam?” asked the white man. “Jes right, sah; jes 
right,” replied the darkey. “What do you mean, just 
right,” the white man asked. “Well,” replied Sam, “if it 
had been any worse it would have killed me, and if it had 
been any better you wouldn’t have given it to me. It was 
jes right.” Mr. Smith pointed out that if a grinder grinds 
too light he will touch the toe and if too heavy: he will touch 
the heel and hook the wire. 

Mr. Heymer asked what number of emery would be re- 
commended, and the majority seemed to agree on No. 40. 

“How many cards do you grind with one emery?” asked 
C. E. Wisner, superintendent, Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, 
Ga. Mr. Sorrells said his grinders have two sets of rolls, 
and cover this set one week and the other set the next week. 

“Don’t you think it would be better to take the emery 
off just as soon as it gets slick?” asked Mr. Franklin. 

Mr. Wisner said he uses medium grinding just enough 
to get a light spark, and that he changes emery every four 
or five cards. 

“How often should card flats be ground?” asked Mr. 
Jones, of Augusta. “I always grind my flats every sixty 
days,” responded Mr. Hardy. “I grind mine every time 
I grind the cylinder; and grind them medium,” said an- 
other man. 

“T never did think it would be necessary to grind them 
as long as they ran true,” said another. “I grind my flats 
every time I grind my cylinders, but not as long.” 

“To you set the flats every time you grind them?” The 
answer was, “No, every other time.” 

Mr. Davidson of Columbus asked at this point if the 
men were referring to white or colored work, and the 
majority were running white work, Mr. Jones, carder at 
Sibley, said he runs some colored work, and asked why it is 
that his waste from the colored work is about two pounds 
lighter than from the white work. Mr. Franklin said this 
might be attributable to the fact that in dyeing the raw 
stock, some of the short fiber and dirt is washed out. Chair- 
man Hames asked Mr. Jones if there was any difference in 
the card strips between the white and colored work, and 
the reply was that the pereentage of strips was the same. 
Settings next eame up for discussion, and Mr. Jones 
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asked if anyone had experimented with card settings for 
breaking strength. Mr. Brumby responded that he had 
been setting to a 7 gauge at the feed plate to licker-in, 
and “last year when we tested we changed our settings 
and took various settings. About two months ago, however, 
we went back to the 7 gauge. 
from lyse good middling cotton.” 
got a better breaking strength with a 7 setting at this point. 

Mr. Hunt of La Grange said that for a 13-ounce lap he 
uses a 17 at the feed plate and a 10 for the licker-in to 


This is on a 13-ounce lap 
Mr. Brumby said they 


eylinder. 

“I have experimented for the last 20 years,” added Mr. 
Jones, “We run about a 14-ounce lap making a 65-grain 
card sliver, and I find I get good results with a smooth 10 at 
the licker-in to cylinder and a smooth 12 feed plate to 
I used to run some 11-inch staple and we set 
On my %-ineh stock now, how- 


licker-in. 
to a 22 at the feed plate. 
ever, we get better results with a 12.” 

Mr. Hunt asked what was meant by a “smooth 10” and 
“a smooth 12.” It was explained that this setting was one 
“loose in the low places and tight at the high points.” 

When discussing the next question—what card draft 
do you find best?—Mr. Brook of Greensboro said he uses 
an 89 draft, but when it was necessary, has gone up to 110, 
120, and even up to 125 with no injurious results. Mr. 
Jones said he had once used a card draft of 150 with satis- 
factory results. The carder from the Crown Cotton Mills 
at Dalton said he has two drafts—120 and 100—and “I 
cannot see any difference; the breaking strength is the 
same.” 

It became necessary at this point to bring the discus- 
sion on carding to a close, and inasmuch as a number of 
spinners were present, the subject was changed to spin- 
ning. This was made necessary because the time for the 
session was getting short and’ it was desired to take up 
spinning questions before the men would have to leave to 
get afternoon trains home. 

The first question under spinning was that of drafts. 
One man responded to a question from the chair that he 
is using a draft of 64 on single roving. Mr. Strange, over- 
seer of spinning at the Berryton Mills, Berryton, Ga., said 
he makes hosiery yarns, and it is very seldom that a break- 
ing test is called for on yarns of this type. After attend 
ing the Anniston meeting of the Carders’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, however, and hearing the dis- 
cussion there on breaking strength, Mr. Strange said he 
had returned home and purchased a testing machine and 
had made some tests on his breaking strength for two weeks 
prior to the Atlanta meeting. His tests had shown, he said, 
that “with a shorter draft we get about seven or eight 
pounds more breaking strength on double roving. On 2.30 
hank roving we had 13s running and also some 13s on 3 
hank roving, and the breaking strength was more on the 
2.30 hank roving. My tests showed my best draft was 
about 8.” 

H. E. Runge, assistant superintendent, The Trion Com- 
pany, requested discussion on the question of filling wind 
for warp yarn. Mr. Franklin replied that he has equipped 
his mil! with filling wind. “We run a variety of numbers, 
with an average of about 14s,” he said, ‘with a two inch 
ring, 3%4-inch gauge. When the engineers put in these 
frames, they figured them for catalog speed with warp 
twist. After the frames were running on filling wind we 
found that we could take out three teeth of twist which 
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threw our speeds up considerably above catalog speed and 
we are running over catalog speed on our frames, our 
breaking strength increased five or six pounds. Our spin- 
ners are running just as many sides and we get a better, 
smoother yarn.” Mr. Franklin runs a front roll speed of 
145 r. p. m., he said, making 20s out of 2 hank roving. 

Mr. Tallent said he made a test that showed about five 
per cent increase in production with filling wind, and an in- 
crease in breaking strength. The production increase, he 
said, was due to taking out twist. 

O. W. Smith, overseer spinning, The Trion Company, 
Trion, Ga., said they had tried the 134-inch and the 1%- 
inch ring, with a 354-inch gauge and a seven-inch bobbin, 
but that with the filling wind they could not get enough yarn 
on the bobbin. He wanted to know how to accomplish this, 
pointing out that when the frames are stopped for doffing 
production is lost. 

“We get two pounds more to the frame,” said Mr. 
Franklin, “using the same size ring.” 

“I speeded my front roll up considerably and got 125 
yards more on the bobbin with filling wind,” said Mr. 
Anderson of Lanett, “my work runs better and the break- 
ing strength is up five or six pounds.” Mr. Anderson speed- 
ed his front roll up from 142 to 172 r. p. m. 

Charlie Sweet said “Our tests have demonstrated that 
we could get the increased front roll speed, that our break- 
ing strength on the bobbins was just as good, but on the 
spools it was not as good as on the warp.” Mr. Brown of 
Atco said he had found the yarn to be five per cent stronger 
on the spool than on the bobbin. 

“How come?” 

“Don’t know how to explain it,’ answered Mr. Brown, 
“but if you’ll come up to Atco, I can show you.” Possibly 
this was to be attributed to the taking out of twist, one 
man explained. . 

“T’m a ‘babe in the woods’ on this taking out twist busi- 
ness,” admitted Mr. Franklin, “and I’ll be damned if I can 
see how a man can hold both ends of a string and take 
out the twist by twisting it. I can see how you could 
dislocate the twist, but that’s all.” 

Mr. Brook stated he had made several tests recently with 
regard to filling wind on warp, and had been able to take 
out three teeth of twist on 23s, and gained about five pounds 
in breaking strength. He said they speeded the front roller 
up from 126 to about 136 turns on the filling wind. 

R. L. Duke, overseer carding, Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
said he was able to get about five per cent more yarn on the 
bobbin by the use of a smaller bobbin without the taper, 
and was running the front roll at least ten more turns per 
minute. 

Referring to his previous statement ‘in this econnee- 
tion, Mr. Anderson said he at first got about 200 yards 
less yarn on the bobbins, but that after slowing down the 
traverse and winding the yarn close together, he was able to 
get the 125 additional yards mentioned. 

Replying to a question, he said he didn’t have a bunch 
on the filling wind, and when Mr. Franklin asked what the 
object of the bunch was, the chairman replied, “It will fill it 
out more.” 

As the time continued to grow short, it again became 
necessary to discontinue the discussion of the questions in 
the questionnaire seriatim, and the chairman called for any 
special questions to be discussed. Mr. Matthews of Thom- 
aston requested discussion on Question 7 in the question- 
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naire, which was “Have you tried using wax or other 
dressing on the spinning bands or tapes?” 

Mr. Wiseman replied to this question by saying he is 
using wax with very good results. He applies it to a cer- 
tain number of bands a day, he said, getting around to 
every band about once a week. Barnard Murphy asked if 
the waxing of the bands had any effect on the quality of 
the yarn. Mr. Wiseman replied that he had noticed no 
improvement in this respect, but the advantage came in 
better satisfied spinners and the ability to run more sides. 
He said his spinners are running from eight to ten sides 
and some of them want twelve. ; 

Explaining his question, Mr. Murphy said he had been 
told that waxed bands or tapes would affect the quality of 
the yarn; less variation in the running of the spindle, he 
explained, will make a smoother yarn, and a smoother twist 
will make a better yarn. “I am going to try it,” he said. 
Mr. Sorrells said his frames are individually driven, and 
increase of about ten per cent in strength. He pointed 
out as the chief advantage that it will reduce the number of 
bands down considerably. He gets around to every band 
about every two weeks. He said that now on a Monday 
morning he can only see about two ends down on a 112- 
spindle side after being stopped over the week-end. 

Mr. Matthews asked if there was any soft spots in the 
yarn produced by the bands slipping upon starting up. 
Mr. Sorrels said his frames are individually driven, and 


‘that as they go at about 10,000 r. p. m., he had never been 


able to notice any effect on this score. “Can’t sight ’em 
down that fine.’ However, he said no noticeable soft 
spots had appeared in the yarn. 

The relative merits of tape and band drive on spinning 
were next taken up. Mr. Heymer said he considers the 
tape drive much more satisfactory. 

“IT have never had the tape drive,” said Mr. Murphy 
of La Grange, “but I once had a man ask me if there is 
any limit to the fineness in numbers on which tape drive 
can be used.” Mr. Murphy explained this by saying that 
when the tape drive first came out it was recommended for 
twisters only, then for coarse yarn and now they are going 
on up on the numbers, and he wanted to know if there was 
a point of differentiation in numbers that could be spun 
with the tape drive. 

Mr. Franklin said he had never spun the finer numbers, 
but didn’t see why the tape drive could not be used on them. 

Chailman Hames said that the point might be raised 
because of the smaller spindle used on finer yarns. 

“T know a mill equipped with tape drive on the twist- 
ers,” said Mr. Franklin, “and they also have a mill with 
band-driven twisters, and there was so much difference in 
the uniformity of the yarn that a critical buyer wouldn’t 
have the yarn twisted with the band-driven twister spindles. 
He said he didn’t know why, but the yarn from the tape- 
driven twisters was more uniform.” 

The chairman then brought up Question 3 in the ques- 
tionnaire—which is best from the weaving standpoint and 
from the spinning standpoint—running the traverse on 
filling up slow or down slow? Mr. Franklin said he didn’t 
believe the weaver would let the spinner run it down slow. 
On a eall from the chair for a show of hands, four men 
indicated they were running the traverse down slow. 
‘““Weaver’s not the boss there,” was the comment on this. 

B. L. MeDonald, overseer spinning, Mary-Leila Cot- 
ton Mills, Greensboro, Ga., said he runs it down slow be- 
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cause “when the traverse is going down there is a greater 
strain on the yarn than when it is going up.” He said 
that while in some eases there might be difficulty with the 
filling sloughing off, he had never experienced this trouble. 

“Those are my sentiments,” said C. F. Springer, over- 
seer of spinning, Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga. Mr. 
Davidson of Columbus brought it out as his opinion that 
“probably running the traverse down fast would be of more 
value on coarse numbers than on fine numbers.” 

R. M. Matthews next asked this question, “How many in 
the house are going to the trouble of drawing the oil out 
of the spindle bases and replacing it with new oil, when put- 
ting Jn new spindles, or with the old? I have been doing 
this and I am just wondering if I am doing myself any 
good. I figured that you have from vs to % an inch of 
space down there below the bottom of the spindle that will 
take care of the residue, but I should like to have some of 
you discuss it.” 

Epps advised Matthews to quit it. 
you oil the spindles?” Mr. Crowder asked him. 
week,” he said, “running day and night.” 

“Our spindles get dry at the top,” said Mr. Matthews. 
“Do your spinners raise the spindles and flush the oil out?” 

“Every time they oil them,” said Mr. Anderson. 

“Which is the better way to run warper drums, back- 
wards or forwards?” was the next question. Mr. Powell of 


“How often do 
“Twice a 
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Atco prefers running them backwards, among his reasons 
being that it gives the girls a better chance to tie the ends. 
The gentleman from the Crown Cotton Mills said his help 
Mr. MeDonald of Greens- 
“Less tension running them 


had rather run them forward. 
boro said he runs his forward. 
forward,” said Mr. Anderson. 

Relative to tension, Mr. Matthews brought up the ques- 
tion of uneven yardage on warper beams, asking “Can any- 
body run two beams on the same warper and get the same 
Mr. Franklin said he had had the same experi- 
No one answered Mr. Matthews’ 


yardage ?” 
ence as Mr. Matthews. 
question in the affirmative, and it is thus a matter for fur- 
ther discussion. 

It was necessary to bring the discussion to a close at 
this point, and Charles A. Sweet, chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee appointed by the general chairman, read 
resolutions that the discussion method of holding meetings 
be continued, and that the organization express its thanks 
to the Georgia School of Technology and the mills of At- 
lanta for the many courtesies and privileges granted, mak- 
ing this first meeting a success. These resolutions were 
adopted by unanimous vote. 

And so the meeting was brought to a close. 

Announcement was made that notification of the date 
of the next meeting would be sent out as soon as it is 


definitely settled. 


Storage Engineering 


BY R. A. SONIAMAN. 
PART TWO, 





Special Phases. 

Some one coined the saying “a place for everything and 
everything in its place.” When, however, one investigates 
the storage system around the average mill, it is remark- 
able how every nook and cranny is sometimes crammed full 
of stuff that belongs anywhere else but just where it has 
been deposited. 

Entries in mills that have the elevator in the towers 
are usually reception halls for everything that moves in 
and out of the mill and often of material that seems deter- 
mined to make an entry its last resting place. 

To litter up an entry that is used as a passageway by the 
workers to and from the different floors is bad practice. 
Suppose a fire were to break out suddenly. What a chance 
for a mix up, if nothing worse, when the workers from au 
upper floor run into an entry so packed with trucks, boxes, 
boards. and so on, that it is a regular maze, filled with 
blind passages! 

It must be obviously patent, then, that entries should 
be used as storage plants only when the stress for room is 
great; moreover, exceeding care must be taken that ample 
room is left for the passage of workers. 

Trucks. 

Trucks of divers designs are used for temporary stor- 
age, and it is a good engineering feat to make a wide utili- 
zation of this idea. On account of their mobility, trucks 
reduce the extra handling that is bound to ensue when 
material packed in stationary racks is to be moved to an- 
other process or department. With trucks, it is simply a 
ease of pushing them where they are required, or on to an 
elevator, and then up or down. Or right onto a convey- 
ance for transfer to anothor mill. 

Storage of material that is to have its final disposition 


- 


in the same room can also be arranged on small platforms 
under which a special truck is pushed that by means of a 
raising and lowering device makes it possible to pick up or 
deposit a load wherever desired. 

Infinite, one might say, are the styles and uses of 
trucks. For laps from pickers to cards there is the nar- 
row truck that will accommodate 4 or 5 laps at once, each 
lap being so disposed therein that it ean be removed with- 
out disturbing its neighbors. . 

Roving trucks for handling the roving from slubbers 
and intermediates can be arranged in a suitable size to 
take care of the product of one or more doffs. When pin- 
boards, of either wood, or metal are used—no matter what 
department—the trucks must be equipped with slides so 
that the boards can be pushed into the trucks and removed 
one by one without the slightest interference from neighbor- 
ing boards. Trucks of this type are particularly good as 
storage agents since any special board can be removed at 
will. 

Other trucks for use in packing up different classes of 
material for use about the mill ean be devised for any par- 
ticular purpose. As to the number of trucks to have about, 
why that is a matter for each individual mill to take up. 

Yarn in its various stages of manufacture makes up the 
biggest item of stored material that requires a definite 
amount of space; for no matter how rapidly the movement 
of the material to and from this space, the amount of room 
required must always be maintained. 

For the removal of this material to different tempor- 
ary centers on the several floors of a mill, elevators, con- 
veyors, chutes, and exhaustors, are the usual means of 
transportation, outside of the ubiquitous truck system. 

Convevors or chutes should be located to reduce to a 
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minimum the movement of material to and from them. Ex- 
haustors, of course, can be so arranged to drop the material 
at any point desired. In the picker house a lattice system 
in conjunction with the exhaustor makes it possible to 
drop cotton in any required bin. 

Racks. 

Racks and bins for stationary storage can be made to 
suit any material or style of package. Just a little study 
and ingenuity will usually suffice. For supplies, repair, 
and ranewal parts, it is advisable to have the storage in 
small units so that each class of materials or supplies will 
In this respect, 
racks similar to those in the layout, Fig. 1 harmonize 


be by themselves and all easily accessible. 


well with efficiency ideas. 

Fig. 1, A, shows the ends of the racks which may be of 
The 
width also can be laid out for the particular types of goods 


al 


any height desirable—up to the ceiling, if necessary. 
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to be stored. Assuming that there are three rows of racks, 
all three may have a passage of sufficient width between 
and around them to permit the entrance of any trucks used 
for conveying the goods. As indicated in the middle sketch, 
the racks have a partition running the full length along the 
center and parallel to the racks, leaving one-half the racks, 
L and R, to be reached from the alleys X and Y, respective- 
ly. The partition, it may be said, is optional also, but it is 
advisable when small quantities of small stuff are packed 
away. It facilitates finding the material and limits the 
room to just sufficient for the accommodation of the amount 
considered as a normal quantity to earry in stock. 

B, Fig. 1, represents a sideview of one of the racks and 
shows how variable the shelves can be made to suit prac- 
tically every conceivable requirement. 

Racks of wood are easily built and can be designed for 
the particular needs of any plant. Storage facilities of 
this type are receiving the attention of makers of steel 
goods, and there are several firms advertising just such 
equipment in steel, which has numerous advantages. 
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Fig. R 








Oftentimes it will be found advantageous to build some 
temporary wooden shelves, of simple design that will keep 
the material in good order and in proper segregation. Fig. 
2 gives an idea of such a rack. With this system of storage 
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shelving may be combined the practice of using wire net- 
ting for partitions. The wire may be of whatever design 
or thickness required—from ordinary chicken wire to the 
heavier, fencing wire. Wire is particularly good for par- 
tition work because it does not obstruct the light, but it 
does allow the spread of fire, which is obviated in an all 
metal equipment. 

In all of this shelving, it must be borne in mind, that to 
keep up to the best efficiency standards the shelves must 


be designed with the view of permitting easy access to and 
from them. 
To protect material in these racks from fly waste and 


other dirt, a simple curtain like that illustrated in Fig. 3 


/ 


4 


<ilnles 


can be used. As seen from the sketch, a wire or band is 

stretched from one end of the rack to another, or from one 

section to another. Metal rings are fastened at regular in- 

tervals to the curtain and are run on to the wire or band. 
Emergency Storage. 

In emergency storage one of the chief faults that come 
to the attention of an observer is that of packing material 
so that there is no way of getting to any part of the pile 
excepting the front or side. Fig. 4 exemplifies the point 
alluded to; for here it is assumed that cases of material 
have been stacked into a corner. A glance shows that if 





Fig.3 


it is desired to get a certain case, say the one indicated by 
X, it would be necessary to move a goodly number of other 
cases, 

A better disposition, especially if there are several 
classes of material to be stored, would be that portrayed in 
Fig. 5. Here, it will be seen, there is ready access to every 
The material may stay here a week, a month, or 2 
longer period, yet, the moment that any one kind is re- 
quired, it can be immediately removed without the vexatious 
delay occasioned by having to remove cases of other mater- 
ial, 

It may be objected that the disposition illustrated in 
Fig. 4 is an extreme instance, one that a man sufficiently 
alert to his duties would naturally avoid. But is it? Let 
the reader look about his mill and see if he cannot find ma- 
terial stored somewhere in this very identical manner. 
Furthermore, most mill men, general overseers and sup- 


class. 
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erintendents for example, men who have charge of several 
rooms, can readily recall how some certain material long 
since thought to have been run up has been dug out of the 
center or back of just such piles. And how annoying, to 
put it mildly, when it was found to be of an entirely dif- 
ferent grade or quality from that being run at the time of 
its unearthing. Or, the time when it was known that sey- 
eral lots of the same material were somewhere—but where? 
Oh, yes, a live wire executive ought to see that the method 
in Fig. 4 is faulty, but— 

When heat is injurious in any way to the stored mater- 
ial, it is well to keep the goods away from steam, or heat- 
ing pipes, when the latter are near the floor along the walls 
of a building. In the case of the illustration, Fig. 4, the 
material should be so disposed of that there will be a space 
between the material and the wall, see Fig. 5. It is well, 


oo 


Fig. 5 


in all cases, to have enough room here to give access to the 
windows, if there are any. It should be borne in mind that 
excessive heat is apt to soften the shellac, and so on, on the 
bobbins and spools used around the mill. When this hap- 
pens, the first layer of roving or yarn will become attached 
to the barrel of the bobbin or spool. 

Blocking Passages. 

Another important point to look out for in storage is 
that of blocking the passage to the fire-fighting apparatus— 
pails, chemical containers, or hose. The first two can, it is 
true, be transferred to other places, if the room in their im- 
mediate vicinity is desired for storing; but in the case of a 
hose attached to a standpipe, a passage to this, above all 
things, must be provided for. 

Another case of faulty storing is that of packing things 
near a much used doorway in such a manner that for short 
periods of time there will be an absolute blockjng up of the 
opening. Besides the fire risk, such a mode of storing is 
disadvantageous from two standpoints : 

(a). It interferes with the work of those employees 
whose duties take them through the doorway, and 

(b). The men doing the storing are hampered by work- 
ers going in and out of the opening on legitimate business. 

Coming to another phase of storing, there is no doubt 
that at some time or other, every one has watched the build- 
ing of a pile of goods, only to see on completion of the 
stack, or a day or two later, the whole fabric coming tumb- 
ling down. Bags and boxes are among the packages which 
are peculiarly susceptible to this aggravating performance. 

_ One often finds that the full storage room that could 
otherwise be utilized by going several tiers higher is lost 
through the fear of the goods falling over. A good remedy 
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for toppling is to use 2 x 4 timbers, running them from 
the floor to the ceiling. Racks, of course, can be used; but 
the timbers will be found a cheap, efficient method in many 


eases. Something on the style of Fig. 2. 
The danger of mixing the contents of boxes that topple 


Fill- 
ing boxes of yarn, stored in cellars and subjected to faulty 
piling will often tell a tale when brought to the light of 
The same is true of different types and sizes of bob- 


over is sufficient reason for looking into this matter. 


day. 
bins and spools, and so on, which may become a conglomera- 
tion that will take quite some time to straighten out. 


Identification Marks. 

It may appear almost laughable to give the caution 
that everything stored away should have an identification 
mark of some sort on it, whether the storage is to be of 
short or long duration. But let anybody whose risibilities 
Lave been aroused take a walk around his mill, say, on a 
Saturday afternoon, when everything is quiet. Perhaps he 
will get quite a shock. 

For, here will be a batch of spun yarn with no mark of 
any sort to indicate its counts, over there a lot of spooled 
yarn in similar straits; while in another room will be a 
last doff rushed from the speeders with crayon marks miss- 

And so on, ad infinitum. 
Tickets, tags, and labels, as well as crayons of different 


ing. 


shades are to the identification of stored material what a 
hammer is to a carpenter. 

Another very universal fault in storing is that of 
placing material, skeins, tubes, spools, and bobbins of yarn 
directly on the floor. Here it is exposed to the assaults of 
the sweeper boy, the serubber man, the wheels of every 
Tom, Dick and Harry’s truck, and lastly, but far from 
least, the danger of a soaking by water, whether the latter 
comes from an inadvertently overturned scrubber’s pail or 
from a more or less distantly bursting sprinkler head. 

A better way is to place timbers on the floor, if the 
storing is only temporary; or to build a low platform to 
meet the requirements implied in the previous paragraph, 
if the storage is to be permanent. 

The omnipresent hanger is a never failing pest in the 
scheme of storage. Every overhead hanger must be regard- 
ed by the storage engineer as a potential enemy. It may 
be that a hanger will be real friendly for a long time, and 
then, suddenly, will vent its spite on whatever happens to 
be below it. 

Oil stains, especially of mineral oil, and their obstinate 
reluctance to leave any cotton goods to which capillary at- 
traction has given them a foothold, are so well known that 
it would appear that no one would ever attempt, or per- 
mit, stacking anything under a hanger. But in mill work 
one must always reckon on the fallible human equation—to 
work an old gag to death. Therefore, it is in just such a 
situation that an observing operating executive will take 
steps to forestall the inevitable disaster that will befall ma- 
terial so stored. 

And these steps are to have a specially designed drip 
pan placed under the hanger to catch all the little wayward 
drops, and also the stream that ensues when a careless oiler 
turns his cup upside down over the hanger. Scrapers can 
ulso be placed at the ends of the bearings to prevent the 
oil from running along the shaft and then yielding to cen- 
trifugal force, or to the slower but never-failing lure of 


gravity. 
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Fly Waste. The material put haphazardly into a cellar by every- 
Card rooms, as well as spinning and spooling depart- body in the mill is not lost—certainly not—because it is 
ments, are notorious for the quantities of fly waste that known to be there; but if a part should be needed quickly 
floats through the air, eventually gravitating toward what- in a breakdown—why it might just as well be lost. 
ever object may be situated below. Being of a clinging Some mills seem to take a sort of special pride in keep- 
disposition, fly becomes incorporated into the body of a_ ing their cellars in a state of Stygian darkness. There 
yarn, and obviously, results in a deteriorating of the latter’s may be room enough to store four times the amount of 
quality. goods that are in it, but because of the lack of windows 
Whenever storage in these departments is of a per- and the poor lighting installation, the full use of the stor- 
manent nature, racks that will enclose the material should age facilities is impossible. 
be provided. If the material has to be temporarily stored Such cellars should have windows broken through, even 
in divers other places in these rooms, it is advisable to use if the latter are only small ones, and the lighting system 
covers of some kind to obviate the ravages of the fly-waste. should be overhauled. 
Those mills that make a ply yarn usually do this work A further suggestion is: that if possible to arrange it, 
on what are known as twisters—usually wet twisters. This one man should be delegated to look after the cellar. A 
type of machine requires lubrication on its rings to facili- good cellar man will easily earn his wages by keeping idlers 
tate the progress of the ring-traveler. Grease is generally and rubbish out of the cellar, and through a systematical 
used. During the period of applying the grease to the rings, disposition of the materials, whether supplies, yarn in 
the machine is stopped. Now, when the frame is started, process, or repair or extra machine parts will enable the 
the rapid movement of the revolving traveler assisted by mill to get what it wants when it wants it. 
centrifugal force throws a large part of the grease away If a plant is large enough to warrant such a procedure, 
from the frame in the form of a fine spray. it is good economy to utilize the entire cellar of one build- 
Any object within its radius will be showered with this ing for the storage of not only the supplies of the firm, and 
spray of grease. It would seem to anyone who has ever’ the usual repair parts, but also the many pulleys, hangers, 
observed this peculiarity of the twisters that only a “dumb-_ shafting, and so on, that are always gathered up in the 
bell” would leave anything, say yarn, near the machines. course of time, due to changes in drives, re-disposals of 
Nevertheless, a walk around the twisters will often con- machines and the like. Every piece of such material 
vince an investigator that a manufacturer of the above. should be tagged and recorded so that it may be immediate- 
mentioned gymnasium apparatus would find plenty of ly available when required. 


material in the twisting department. A board partition, or Storing yarns in cellars requires strict oversight—par- 
a rack with wooden back will solve this peculiar storage ticularly in the storage of yarns for conditioning where the 
problem very nicely. yarns are expected to remain in the cellar for a specific 


What has already been said about the playful anties of length of time. It is, therefore, very important that the 
an overhead bearing can be applied with equal force to oldest packed yarn be the first to be drawn on. 
overhead belts. Belts in motion gather up a large amount But it is a matter of fact that even such yarns are pack- 
of very dirty fly waste and other dust. If the brushing of ed away so that certain lots are actually lost at times. A 
the belts is neglected even for a short length of time, the few years ago, a certain mill that prided itself on being up 
belt becomes overloaded and pieces of the undesirable mat- to the minute on efficiency systems, was shocked to find 
ter become loosened and start for a new resting place. that the storage of yarn in its cellars had been so laxly 
Naturally, if there is any material stored directly under looked after that several boxes of yarn, buried amid a pile 
such a belt or within reach of the matter it throws off, of other yarn, were so badly mildewed that they exuded a 


such material will get the benefit of the dirt. very strong odor. In fact, it was the stench that eventually 
The Cellar. brought the deplorable condition to light. 
No discussion on storage would be complete without Mice and rats are foes of storage in cellars. Material 


bringing the cellar out of the gloom and into the limelight. of all kinds suffer from the depredations of these rodents. 
Always has the cellar been a stronghold for the storing of It is not unusual to find the yarn on ring bobbins pretty 
all kinds of stuff, and for that matter regardless of whether well chewed up and the identification tickets and tags are 
the material was worthwhile keeping for future use, or often so badly mutilated as to be absolutely useless. Here 


whether it was in the last stages of desuetude. is another phase of the storing that the cellar man would 
The trouble with cellar storage is that so much useless benefit by the judicious use of traps and poisons. 
material gets piled away that in a short while the cellar Cellars, again, are very susceptible as a rule to floods 


is full, and then when a certain thing is needed, no one from heavy rainstorms, especially when the surrounding 
is able to locate it among the trash. For this reason it is territory is not properly drained. When such an emergency 
well to have everything in the way of supplies, and re- may be expected at any heavy rain, it is well to be fore- 
pair parts, spools, bobbins, and so on, looked over by some sighted enough to have the material packed on low plat- 


responsible person before admitting it to the cellar. forms out of reach of the water. A stitch in time saves 
One visit to a cellar where no special pains are taken to nine. 

keep the place straightened out, will convince the reader Small Stuff Storage. 

that to store anything in such a place is on a par with the The use of drawer and cupboards for the storing of 

story of the steward who asked his captain if anything small stuff supplies and machine parts directly in the miil 

could be lost if one knew where it was. rooms could be gone into with great detail. No attempt, 
“Certainly not,” the captain replied. however, will be made here to go deeply into this branch 


“Well, then,” the steward continued, “the silver pereo- of storage; but for the benefit of those who are disgusted 
lator isn’t lost because I know it’s at the bottom of the sea.” with the sight of drawers that are crammed full of miseel- 
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lany which almost precludes finding any particular nut, 
bolt, or wrench, it should be said that if the drawers are 
subdivided into chambers as shown in the sketches, the dif- 
ferent materials can be put into their respective compart- 
ments and will always be easily accessible. 

Sketch 6 shows a drawer that accommodates wrenches, 
hammers, files, and other long implements; whereas sketch 
7 gives an arrangement suitable for small stuff such as nuts 
and bolts, washers, screws, guide-eyes, ad infinitum. A 


Fig. 6 Fig. 7 

good type of a small compartment-storage rack is that in 
Fig. 8. Doors can be fitted to this eupboard to preclude 
loss through theft, and so on. 

Sometimes it is good practice to reserve a storage space 
for supplies and machine parts within each room of the 
mill, and to fence in this enclosure with spaced boarding, 
or wire screening so that the material will be safely stored 
and yet not occlude too much light. 

Rooms that have high ceilings can often take advantage 
of this fact and build a storage platform just under the 
ceiling at some end of the building. Access to the platform 
can be had by ladders, stairway or other form of ascension. 

Change gears—such as draft and twist—are perhaps the 
most numerous of the gears kept in stock in a mill. Some 
mills adopt the cupboard system of storing such gears, a 


Fig. 8 


small compartment being allocated for each size gear. It 
is nothing unusual, however, to find that in the course of 
time that a cubby hole devoted to, say gears of 30 teeth 
will contain 29’s and 31’s, and very likely, others too. This 
is generally the case when several persons handle the gears 
and no one person is assigned to keep the gears in their 
proper places. Changing of machines is often delayed be- 


cause the proper gears cannot be found, when as a matter 
of fact, several of the gears sought after may be loafing 
in neighboring compartments. . 

Probably one of the best preventives of mixing the 
gears is to attach a pipe rack to the wall at some convenient 
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place, having each rod take care of a certain size gear, Fig 

9. Any deviation from this rule can be instantly detected; 

because a larger gear extends beyond its neighbors, while 

a smaller one will be buried among its neighbors. (An ex- 

cellent system of gear storage and record was described on 

page 163 of the January, 1921, number of Corron.—Eb.) 
A Stores Keeper. 

No matter what the style of storage any mill desires 
to keep in force, it is essential that some responsible per- 
son be given the task of looking after the supplies and ma- 
chine parts in a room. “Too many cooks spoil the broth,” 
is true also where every Tom, Dick, and Harry stores and 
draws on stores for his requirements. 

Usually the room without a storekeeper will run out of 
something just when it most needs it, and on the other hand 
it will sometimes gather an accumulation of a certain ma- 
teria] that it cannot possibly use in years to come. Much 
of this can be avoided by making it some one person’s 
business to look after the stores. 

It should be evident to every reader who has reached 
this point that a discussion of storage could go on almost 
indefinitely, because there is so much to it after one seratch- 





Fig. 9 
es underneath the surface. Some plants may find the stor- 
age problem a comparatively simple affair on account of 
their layout having been conceived with the idea of taking 
care of it; other places are in a daily quandary as to where 
to stack their material. 

In the former case, however, careless storing ean even- 
tually choke even the most capacious allotment of space; 
while in the second ease, the very lack of room, precluding 
too great a stock of material may be the means of forcing a 
plant to put its storage on a scientific basis, thereby actual- 
ly resulting in a saving to the company. 

Not everything that goes within the purview of the 
storage of a going concern has been touched upon here; 
and although some of the phases mentioned have been gone 
into rather exhaustively, others have merely been—so to say 
—drawn to the reader’s attention. 

(This is the final article of a series of two articles on 
Storage Engineering.—Tue Eprror.) 





Members of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, will meet in Richmond, Va., on May 16 and 17, 
for the regular annual meeting. The Jefferson Hotel will 
be convention headquarters, and Secretary Winston D. 
Adams has reserved rooms at this and other hotels in the 
city for the use of the delegates. C. E. Hutchison, presi- 
dent of the Association, will preside at the sessions, in which 
speakers of note will take part. Those who have attended 
previous meetings of the Association in Richmond know 
the charming hospitality of the people there, and are antici- 
pating the occasion with pleasure. 



















































































































What Can We Do To Promote Good Will Among 
Our Operatives.?* 


BY A. STANLEY LLEWELLYN. 


We hear a lot these days, and have in the past, about 
labor and capital. 
they suggest strife and lack of confidence in each other, and 


I dislike those words very much because 


distrust. Let us forget these terms and liken industry unto 
a three-legged table. The three legs which hold up the 
table of industry we will consider as Investors, Managers 
and Operatives. These are the three fundamental factors 
which enter into our industrial life today and unless these 
three legs are strong, sturdy and of the same proportions, 
the table is of no use. 

Now to take up these three essentials of industry one at 
a time and see what each one contributes to the whole table 
of industry. The investors are those who furnish the capital 
and therefore they become a very essential part of the whole 
scheme. Because of environment, sometimes a lack of tech- 
nical knowledge, or talents along other lines, they do not do 
the actual work in the mill. Yet their anxieties, their brain 
work, and their sympathies are in the mill, and the success 
of the mill is in proportion to their interest. The managers, 
who constitute the second part of the foundation are those 
who organize their brain power in such a way as to know 
when and what to buy, when and what to sell, and to keep a 
budget aside as a surplus for the rainy day so that in the 
time of depression, even when the mill is losing money, 
they can carry on until the brighter day. They also must 
follow the trend of working hours throughout the country, 
the market price of goods, and a hundred other things which 
go to make up a successful organization. 

And now comes the third leg of the table, 
ative. When I worked at the bench learning 


an apprentice, I little realized that there were other factors 


or the oper- 
my trade as 


in industry besides the man who actually worked at the 
bench, but through study and experience, I have learned 
that there are two others just as important to the whole as 
the working man. 

The main goal for all three is the same, in order that 
all shal] benefit, and that goal is production. Production 
depends upon the efficiency of the individual, and a person’s 
efficiency depends upon his ability to work and his willing- 
ness to work. His ability to work depends upon his mental 
fitness and his physical fitness. 

Our slogan is “Health and Happiness, More Earning 
Power and Henee, More Production,” and we realize when 
we arrive at a maximum production that we have reached 
our goal. 

A person’s mental fitness ean be strengthened and built 
up through education. That applies to each and every one 
of the factors in industry. In the mill, however, American- 
ization classes, textile classes, training schools within the 
plant, dramatie elubs, glee clubs, civie groups, plant papers 
and other proper literature, all tend to make a man a 
better man for himself and help him to do his duty in the 
world. 

Under physieal fitness, I have been told that 90 per cent 
of the time lost on account of sickness is directly or indi- 
rectly due to poor eye-sight, decayed teeth or diseased ton- 
sils or adenoids. These figures are astounding and it means 
money out of the individual’s pay envelope and it means 


*An address before the textile operating executives of Fall River. 
Lancaster Mills 


+Service Manager, Clinton, Mass. 
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that the world is losing a vast amount of production. 
Hence, the only logical way to get at the root of this whole 
matter is by ascertaining through a physical examination, 
the cause of the lost time. This examination is voluntary— 
yet 90 per cent of the people have accepted it. It must be 
understood that the examination is not for the purpose of 
finding out whether a man is fit to work or not, and if found 
with defective eye-sight, teeth, ete., then discharge him. 
This is absolutely not our purpose. After the physical -ex- 
amination, if we find that the eyes and teeth need further 
attention they are referred to the oculist or the dentist as 
the case may be. We have found many interesting cases 
where indigestion and hence lost time have been caused by 
a condition of the teeth. We have found men losing time 
because of headaches and have discovered them to be handi- 
capped in earning the maximum weekly pay because of 
poor eye-sight. After examination by the oculist and af- 
ter proper glasses have been obtained, we have noticed that 
the lost time has decreased and their earning power has in- 
creased and therefore they are happier and healthier. We 
find that at the Dispensary many wounds are dressed, ad- 
vice is given and preventive methods practiced, all of which 
save a person from losing time and paying for visits to the 
doctor. 

This all means that we are doing our part toward reach- 
ing the goal which is essential to us all. Alternation of posi- 
tion at work, such as sitting or standing where that is pos- 
sible, and rest periods, are doing much to guard the physi- 
eal condition of the workers. I have not time to go into that 
in detail. ' 

I remember when I learned my trade and carried my 
lunch. It was composed of a couple of sandwiches and 
a piece of pie in an old folding tin lunch box, and a pint 
of tea in my back pocket. I heated the tea by placing same 
in the double boiler of my glue pot. Eating this lunch on a 
bench was not a very attractive proposition, especially when 
a banana was placed in the box and all the food had ab- 
sorbed the banana oil. It is not a thing I have read in 
books, but is something that I know from actual experience 
—that when a man sits down at noon time to a real hot 
dinner, warms his stomach, gets away from his work, when 
he returns the afternoon His work 
seems better and the world seems brighter. 

The development of the body through recreation and 
athletics also means better health and hence more produc- 
tion. However, athletics in any plant should not be put on 
a professional basis, but inter-department teams and rep- 
resentative teams from the mill not only help the players 
physicaly, but create an esprit de corps which reflects itself 
during the working hours in the plant. The fans who follow 
the teams get together in the field and cheer and root for 
one common cause—their mill team, thereby getting their 
lungs full of good pure air, giving vent to the spirit of 
youth and forgetting their work. And they are better able 
to fill their places in the industrial world on the following 


run seems shorter. 


day. 

Sanitary conditions, proper ventilation and light all 
tend toward this end of physical fitness. 

Let us now sum up thus far, the scheme: 

Production depends largely upon the efficiency of the 
individual. Efficiency depends upon his ability to work and 
he is made able to work through mental and physical fitness, 


(Continued on page 493.) 
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Encouragement of thrift among its employees has solved 
for the Pacolet Manufacturing Company, Pacolet, S. C., a 
problem that for many years has caused textile manufac- 
turers concern—the tendency of the average textile worker 
to become a transient. Through the establishment of an 
employees’ savings bank the company has accomplished 
more to overcome the migratory tendency of mill workers 
during the last five years than was accomplished during the 
thirty years preceding. 

Victor M. Montgomery, president of the Pacolet Man- 
ufacturing Company, conducted an investigation five years 
ago that resulted in the discovery that only one employee in 
every ten employed by his company had saved money. 
Many of these employees were past fifty years of age and 
had been employed in various cotton mills before securing 
employment at Pacolet. Mr. Montgomery’s inquiry dis- 
closed that only $27,225.22 was on deposit in the offices of 
the Pacolet Manufacturing Company in February, 1917, an 
average deposit of $70 per family, or a saving per capita of 
$12.60. 

On February 6, 1923, after an operation of five years 
and nine months, the books of the Employees’ Savings 
Bank of Pacolet show that the average amount saved by 
every family of employees now is $395.88, while the savings 

The total sav. 
ings of employees have advanced from $27,225.22 to $107,- 
064.32, and instead of only one savings account for every 
ten employees, more than sixty per cent of the employees 
of the mill now possess savings accounts. 

In addition, the employees of the Pacolet Manufacturing 
Company, who own every penny’s worth of stock in the 
bank, have received total earnings of $53.93 for every share 
of $10. ‘The capital stock of the bank now is only $10,000, 
and when the bank was organized was only $5,000. Basing 
calculations on the bank’s original capitalization of $5,000, 
the Employees’ Savings Bank’s earnings have been as fol- 


per capita has increased from $12.60 to $70. 


lows: 
(Par value, $10 per share) 
Paid per share in cash dividends $ 8.30 
Paid per share in stock dividends 10.00 
35.63 


Surplus, profits and reserve, 
Total . $53.93 

What is of primary interest to the officials of the mill, 
the tendency of employees to leave Pacolet for other mill 
villages in the vicinity has disappeared. Pacolet has been 
converted, through the employment of landscape gardners, 
into an attractive textile town with well-paved streets, com- 
fortable homes and various wholesome amusements. A 
community center has been established, and a nursery where 
women textile workers may leave their children in care of 
trained nurses has been provided. The earnings of tlie 
Pacolet Manufacturing Company compare with those of 
any textile manufacturing enterprise in the country, and 
the mill has never experienced labor trouble of any des- 
cription. When the coal strike threatened to paralyze 
manufacturing enterprises some months ago, the employees 
of the village voluntarily offered to use wood as fuel in 
their homes in order that every pound of coal available 
might be used by the mill, 

The Employees’ Savings Bank of Pacolet was establish- 
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ed March 15, 1917. A statement made publie February 6, 
1923, shows the following condition: 

Resources—Loans and investments, $164,106.05; furni- 
ture and fixtures, $1,049.05; due from banks, $54,074.10, 
cash in vault, $5,996.23. Total resources, $255,225.83. 

Liabilities—Capital stock, $10,000; surplus fund, $10, 
000; profits and reserve, $7,818.17; deposits, current ac- 
counts, $46,655.14; savings accounts, $75,980.50; certificates 
of deposit, $70,230.96; cashier’s checks, $4,540.26. Total 
liabilities, $197,406.86. 

In addition to the benefits aceruing from the lesson in 
thrift taught by the bank, the Pacolet employees have 
learned something of investing their money intelligently. 
Many of them own building and loan stock, of which they 
hold more than 500 shares in companies located in the ad- 
jacent city of Spartanburg. Some employees invest a large 
portion of their incomes in maintaining ¢hildren at college, 
n statement true of few textile workers. Mill officials have 
noted that the employees seem unwilling to invest in securi- 
ties, being content apparently to receive an average return 
of five per cent, and at the same time to possess the privilege 
of being able to get their money at any time they may wish 
it. 

The mere fact that the bank was established in the com 
munity did not inculcate in the employees the habits of 
thrift that President Montgomery wished to instill. Contin- 
uous propaganda concerning saving through the Y. M. C. A. 
general program of Thrift Week, picture slides at the local 
motion picture theater, printed matter on the back of pay- 
tickets, and Christmas Savings Clubs through the local 
school have assisted in encouraging the employees to save 
their money. The bank was merely a convenient place at 
which to start a savings account. 

To stimulate the habit of saving among the children 
of the mill village, President Montgomery conceived the 
plan on December 23, 1919, of placing $1 to the credit of 
every child in Pacolet from school age, six years, up to six- 
teen years, and of placing an additional $5 to the credit of 
those children in the following groups who should save the 
largest amounts of money by the end of the year 1920:° 

Group 1—All girls in school under 14 years of age. 
Largest amount saved, $59.40. 

Group 2—All boys in school under 14 vears of age. 
Largest amount saved, $70.34. 

Group 3—All girls in school 14-16 years of age, work 
ing part time. Largest amount saved, $90. 

Group 4—All boys in school 14-16 years of age working 
Largest amount saved, $92.44. 


part time. 
All girls not in school 14-16 years working. 


Group 5 
Largest amount saved, $25. 

Group 6—AIl boys not in school 14-16 years working. 
Largest amount saved, $63.44. 

Group 7—All girls 14-16 years of age 
first half of year and working the last half. 
saved, $130.04. 

Group 8—All boys 14-16 years of age 
first half of year and working the last half. 
saved, $212.20. 

Five hundred dollars was placed to the eredit of the 
children under this plan which yielded a total savings for 
the first year of $3,921.02, or nearly $8 per child. 





going to school 


Largest amount 


going to school 


Largest amount 
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Of first importance in connection with the development 
of the southern textile industry is the anonuncement made 
during the past month that a worsted mill will be construct- 
ed in the Piedmont section of South Carolina, to be known 
as the Southern Worsted Mills, with a capitalization of 
$1,100,000. Alester G. Furman & Co., of Greenville, 8. C., 
are interested in the project, and it is reported that the 
Judson Mills, of Greenville, the Waterloo Woolen Mfg. Co., 
of Waterloo, N. Y., and Lockwood, Greene & Company are 
also interested. 

A eomplete reorganization of the Waterloo Woolen Man- 
ufacturing Co., which is to be reincorporated under the 
name of the Waterloo Textile Corp., is ineluded in the 
project, says the Daily News Record, of New York. A. M. 
Patterson, president of the Waterloo Woolen Mfg. Co., is 
to be treasurer of both concerns. E. M. Townsend, of E. 
M. Townsend & Co., will be president of the Waterloo 
Company. J. F. Syme, formerly of D. Goff & Sons, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., will be manager of the plant, which will con- 
tain 120 looms, together with dyeing, spinning, and finish- 
ing machinery, it is stated. 

The International Cotton Mills, of Boston, have pur- 
chased 100 acres of land adjoining their present plant at 
Hogansville, Ga., and it is reported they are considering 
the construction of a 40,000-spindle mill on the property. 

The aviation field at Americus, Ga., abandoned by the 
Government, may be sold by the original owners under the 
terms of a bill introduced and put through the House by 
Representative Crisp and passed by the Senate on March 4. 
It is understood that New England cotton mill interests 
are anxious to acquire the property for the purpose of 
establishing a mill in Georgia. 

Contract for erection of ten employees’ residences has 
been let by the Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., have purchased 
a 3500-kw extraction type, steam turbo-generator and 
switchboard. The power plant building has been completed 
ready for the installation of the unit. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 

The Swink Manufacturing Company, Salisbury, N. C., 
has been organized with W. J. Swink, of China Grove, and 
C. A. Cannon, of Coneord, as the heads, for the eonstruc- 
tion*of a new cotton mill and the construction of a town to 
be known as Swink, N. C., at a total cost of $2,000,000. 
The company has bought four hundred acres and neces- 
sary rights for power and sewer developments, it was stated. 
The new mill will be on the main line of the Southern Rail- 
way, six miles south of Salisbury. 

The EK. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington, N. C., has had 
under eonstruction for several months a large two-story 
brick building adjoining the mill. The new building covers 
an area of 50 x 144 feet, with a total floor space of 15,000 
square feet. The new building is being erected for use by 
the finishing plant of the mill. A two-story office building 
adjoining the new building is in course of construction, and 
when completed will contain a reception hall, five rooms 
and a vault on the first floor, while the second floor will be 
used as a cafeteria. 

The Aurora Cotton Mill, Burlington, N. C., will complete 
the electrification of the plant. The mill is at present 
partly motor driven and the remaining machinery mechani- 
cally driven by steam engine. Power will be purchased. 
They plan to build an office and storage building and to 
revamp the dye plant. J. E. Sirrine & Company are the 
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engineers. 

Announcement has been made that the Southern Manu- 
facturing Company, Granite Falls, N. C., have begun opera- 
tion on 12s to 30s single and ply yarns on tubes, cones-and 
skeins. W. E. Poovey will be general superintendent, with 
H. C. Whisonant as general overseer. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers, have closed contract 
with the Leward Cotton Mills, Ine., Worthville, N. C., eov- 
ering services for doubling the size of the present plant, 
approximately 5,000 spindles in capacity. This work will 
inelude building extensions, enlargement of the village and 
the electrification of the present power plant. 

The Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord, N. C., have pur- 
chased 20 frames of roving machinery to be installed in 
their Buffalo plant. 

Dudley Shoals Cotton Mill Co., Granite Falls, N. C., are 
installing new twisting and spinning machinery. 

Cleghorn Mills, Rutherford, N. C., are erecting a num- 
ber of new homes for operatives. 

J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C., have placed con- 
tract for 2,048 Fales and Jenks spindles; and Foster cone 
winders will be added to the plant equipment. 

Arista Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., are adding new 
roachinery in carding, spinning and weaving. At the South- 
side mill new looms are being added together with other 
equipment. 

McAden Mills, MeAdenyille, N. C., plans general im- 
provements and installation of additional machinery. R. R. 
Ray is manager. 

An additional 6,000 spindles with accompanying machin- 
ery is to be installed by the Anderson Mills, Ine., Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. Thorne Clark is treasurer. The equipment to 
be added will double the capacity of the plant. 

Caraleigh Mills Company, Raleigh, N. C., have let con- 
tract for ten three-room employees’ homes. The Raleigh 
Cotton Mills have let a similar contract. 

Sapona Cotton Mills, Cedar Falls, N. C., will install 
about 4,000 spindles, giving a total of about 11,850 when 
the installation is completed. 

The carding machinery of the Florence Mills, Forest 
City, N. C., is being replaced with new equipment. 

The plant of the Saxony Spinning Co., Lincolnton, N. 
C., will be doubled, it is reported. J. F. Love is president. 

The Ieard Cordage Co., Ieard, N. C., will install 94 ad- 
ditional S K F ball bearing equipped braiders. 

The Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills Company have 
announced they will expand the plant immediately and in- 
crease the spindleage by 10,000 or more, with looms suffi- 
cient to care for the output. The machinery has been pur- 
chased, land has been acquired, contracts let for a mill 
building 600 x 125 feet, two warehouses and 100 dwellings. 

Wade Mtg. Co., Wadesboro, N. C., have let contract 
for the erection of their 14,000 spindle—400 loom cotton 
mill to be built near Wadesboro. Robert & Company are 
the engineers. 

Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., are erecting 
two apartment houses and a number of tenement houses for 
the use of the operatives. 

Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., are constructing 
an apartment house for operatives’ use. 

A 75-foot, two-story addition will be erected by the 
Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., for the housing of a mod- 
ern dye plant to be installed. 

Asheville Cotton Mills, Asheville, N. 


C., are re-arrang- 
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ing the machinery, replacing part of the old spinning equip- 
ment with new frames, and installing individual motor 
drive on spinning. New water and sewage facilities are 
planned. J. E. Sirrine & Co., are the engineers. 

Georgia Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga., are enlarging their 
bleaching plant. The company is also erecting an addition- 
al tank to hold 75,000 gallons of water and are boring three 
deep wells. Three wells now in use supply the bleaching 
plant now in operation, but the addition will require more 
water supply. 

The Belton Cotton Mills Company, Summerville, Ga., 
i:as been organized with a capital of $200,000. J. M. Bel- 
lah is president, E. A. Leonard, vice-president, and A. C. 
Martin, secretary. Construction will start at an early date, 
it is reported. 

The Amazon Cotton Mill, Thomaston, N. C., is erecting 
an addition and will install 8,000 spindles. The machinery 
will be re-arranged, using the present building for spinning 
and twisting and installing preparatory machinery in the 
new building, which will have motor drive throughout. J. 
kK. Sirrine & Co., are the engineers, 

Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn., are enlarging the 
present mill, adding approximately 4,000 spindles and the 
necessary preparatory machinery and twister frames. 

The Madeline Mills property, Chattanooga, Tenn., own- 
ed by the United Hosiery Mills Corp., has been purchased 
by the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, according to an 
announcement by A. H. Thatcher. All existing machinery 
in the plant will be removed, since the property alonc 
figured in the transaction. 

An additional weave shed will be built by the Lancaster 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills to care for its coarser yarns that they 
expect to make into cloth. 

A 20,000-spindle mill is to be built by the Areadia Cot- 
ton Mills, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

The main offices of the Helen and Wymojo Yarn Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8S. C., will be removed to Gastonia, N. C., ac- 
cording to an announcement by W. R. Armstrong, presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

The Victor plant of the Victor-Monaghan Co., at 
Greer, 8. C., is building a four-story addition and will add 
about 120 looms and spooling, warping and slashing equip- 
The mill will also re-arrange the machinery in Mills 
installing motor drive. J. E. Sirrine & 


ment. 
No. 1 and No. 2, 
Company are the engineers. 

Beaumont Manufacturing Co., Spartanburg, 8. C., is to 
install 450 new looms in the new two-story and basement 
building being erected. About 186 looms will be moved 
from the present mill. Re-arrangement of machinery in 
Mills 1 and 2 will be made and 9,000 spindles added. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., engineers, are in charge of the work. 

Pelzer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, S. C., are planning on 
a central heating plant to supply heat to the auditorium, 
high school, grammar school and moving picture theatre. 
Contract for building the grammar school and theatre has 
been let. J. E. Sirrine & Company are the engineers. 

Martel Mills, Ine., are to build an addition to the Pal- 
metto Plant, at Columbia, 8. C., which will add about one- 
third to its present capacity. 

It is reported the Grendel Mills No. 2 are to build at 
12,000-spindle addition. 

Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn., have recently 
awarded contracts for the humidifying, heating, process 
piping, and fire protection systems all in a general contract, 
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to the Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. The humidifier 
system is to be of the latest improved “High-Duty” type, 
complete with automatic humidity regulation. The process 
piping includes the complete layout for the slashers, dyeing 
and finishing machinery. The fire protection layout will be 
the regular standard inside installation with a very exten- 
sive system of underground yard mains. The heating sys- 
tem is of the latest vacuum type. The whole complete 
piping installation being handled as a unit. 

Contracts have been let to Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, 
N. G, for the fire protection and humidifying equipment at 
the new plant of the Republic Cotton Mills, at Great Falls, 
S. C. Installation of this equipment will probably be made 
during the summer months. 

Ground has been broken for a $2,000,000 cotton mill to 
be built near Tulsa, Oklahoma, one of the largest cities 
in the state of Oklahoma. The capital is being furnished by 
a man said to be one of the largest and most successful oil 
producers in the state, and it is understood that the pro- 
duct is to be merchandised by Amory, Browne & Co. The 
construction and operation of the plant has been placed 
wholly in the hands of W. C. Summersby, who, since re- 
turning from France, has been superintendent of the Boston 
Manufacturing Co., at Waltham, Mass. 

Itasea Cotton Mfg. Co., Itasca, Texas, is erecting an ad- 
dition to its mill to house fifty additional looms, giving the 
mill a total of 375 looms. The plant has 10,000 spindles, 

The Dallas Mills Co., Dallas, Texas, has been organized 
with a capital of $1,000,000, and will manufacture duck, 
A mill of 12,500 spindles and 
The organization of 


denim, and coarse sheetings. 
sufficient looms will be constructed. 
this company is the direct outcome of the visit of M. L. 
Cannon, of Concord, N. C., and L. W. Robert, Jr., of 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

A company with a capital stock of $400,000 is being 
formed at Mesquite, Texas, for the establishment of a cot- 
ton mill. The company is to be incorporated under the 
name of The Mesquite Textile Mills Company, with 5,000 
spindles. S. R. Marshall, of Mesquite, is president; J. C. 
Rugel, vice-president, and John §.-Lawrence, mayor of 
Mesquite, is secretary. The directors are M. L. Cannon, 
Concord, N. C., L. W. Robert, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; I. N. 
Range, Harry Williams, M. C. Snyder, S. D. Lawrence, J. 
D. Chapman, and the officers of the company. 


Statistics on cotton production and trade for the cot- 
ton-growing countries of the world are contained in a book 
recently published by John Heywood, Ltd., 121, Deansgate, 
Manchester, England, under the title “The Cotton Growing 
Countries.” The information was compiled by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Rome, by means of a special 
questionnaire addressed to each government in question, 
inquiring as to their production and trade. The informa- 
tion thus collected appears in this publication, in conjune- 
tion with other available material. 


“In the Cause of World Cleanliness,” is the title of an 
attractive book issued by the American Laundry Machinery 
Company, with headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, pointing 
out the growth of the laundry industry in the United States 
and Canada, and showing views of processes in the manufac- 
ture of laundry machinery produced by them. 















































































































The New England Mill Situation. 


Production in New England mills is generally at capa- 
city levels measured by the available supply of operatives. 
The mills that were hampered by strikes last year are pret- 
ty well back in running order, the gains of the past two 
months having been very steady. 

The proposed short hour legislation in New Hampshire 
was defeated in the Senate by a close vote and the matter 
cannot up 
another two years. 


come again, in the legislature at least, for 

In Rhode Island, after long spaying 
in committee, a bill has been introduced into the lower 
house and is now in process of discussion. In Massachu- 
setts, a strong fight was made to revoke the 48-hour law on 
the books but nothing in this direction can be accomplished. 

The beginning of the hearings for a reduction of muni- 
cipal assessments on mills in Fall River occurred this 
At 
the moment, the case of the King Philip mills in that city 


month and the matter is expected to drag for weeks. 


is under consideration before a commissioner. Many other 
A basis of $18.25 


per spindle was adopted by the assessors acting on valua- 


cases are to come up in regular order. 


tions of mill properties, and because of the high rates, 
the municipal tax bills in that center and throughout Mass- 
achusetts, are very heavy. In some cases the mills are 
taxed 7 per cent of their capitalization, for local taxation 
purposes. 

Fall 


River, and some other smaller centers, demands have al- 


Wage matters are seething in some sections. At 


ready been formulated by unions and presented to manu- 
facturers. The latter are gravely in doubt as to whether 
they may not be forced to advance, or at least to make some 
compromise. The United Textile Workers, a Federation 
of Labor union, demand a restoration of war time schedules, 
which would mean an advance of 29 per cent. 

New 


England federation, and centering in the Textile Council of 


The Federation of Textile Operatives, largely a 


Fall River, have arranged a conference with manufacturers 
to take place about March 15, and the whole subject will 
be gone over. The Federation of Labor unionists have 
already been refused their requests and are threatening 
to strike beginning March 19. It is not believed among 
manufacturers that this threatened trouble will get very far. 
The general temper of the public in Fall River is against 
any radical strike action and in this respect it is different 
from the popular opinion current in other New England 
centers a year ago. 

New Bedford and other textile centers are awaiting ac- 
tion by the Fall River manufacturers. There have been 
some demands made upon the Naumkeag Mills at Salem, 
Mass., and it is also stated that uneasiness prevails among 
workers in the woolen mill districts of Lawrence. It is 
generally felt among manufacturers that some wage conces- 
sion will have tg be made to maintain steady production, 
but nothing like a restoration of war time wages will be 
granted. 

Merchants handling cloths are greatly bothered by the 
wage situation in New England. 
of cotton they have been forced to advance prices for goods 
to levels that imperil their steady and profitable distribu- 
tion during the life of the current cotton year. But as 
some had cotton in hand and others are moderately well 


supplied, they have averaged up prices in accordance with 


Owing to the high price 
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the stocks of lower priced cotton they may have had in 
hand. 

lf wages are advanced, it will be necessary to meet the 
advancing costs immediately through higher cloth prices. 
Buyers of goods are already resisting recent advances on 
many lines and merchants are urging upon their mill 
clients that further price uplifts may bring about a decided 
restriction in cloth consumption. 

Most manufacturers are quite as apprehensive on this 
score as many of the merchants, yet they do not see how 
The 


Coal has been 


they are going to avoid the wage advances. winter 
has been a very hard one in New England. 
searce and very high. Rents have continued very high, and 
owing to the many impediments to quick transportation, 
many living costs have been relatively high. The rise in 
prices as shown in index figures of various sorts have seem- 
ed to indicate higher living costs, and this basis of argu- 
ments is against the mill men. On the other hand, the sav- 
ings bank figures in New England indicate that the opera- 
tives are piling up money, and through full employment, 
their actual earnings are very high. Recent evidence showed 
that in a mill of 1,100 people, the average wages paid 
reached $20 per week per employee. This is nearly $11 a 
week above the average prevailing ten years ago. 
Throughout New England for the past two months pub- 
lie attention has been turned toward the fact that very 
few new enterprises of a textile character are being launch- 
On the 
other hand, activity in the middle’and southern states is 
very great. 
England industry are finally driving investors away and are 


ed and not many additions are being planned. 
The constant restrictions imposed upon New 


tending to chill the interest of those who have established 
investments in the section. Some change in public senti- 
ment toward industry is being aroused but the work has 
been done, and the most that ean be said is that the gen- 
eral public has reached the point where it will not peace- 
fully tolerate the establishment of a battleground in New 
England for further social reforms of a local character. 
Profit margins 
are still narrow based upon replacement costs and many 
mills are unwilling to sell very far ahead at current prices. 
On goods for fal] delivery, such as ginghams, napped goods, 
and some others, the business booked has been accepted at 
close prices because of cotton being in hand below current 
market levels. 


The markets have continued favorable. 


All of the gingham mills have named fall prices and they 
Amoskeag 
prices for fall were a source of surprise as they continued 


report that they have sold up their product. 


most of the spring prices on what amounted to four-fifths 
of their product, and advanced other prices between 1 cent 
to 1 cent a yard. They also granted fall dating on bills. 
This action provoked comment, as only one other large 
house followed this policy—Lawrence & Co., on Whitten- 
ton ginghams—while all the southern mills had sold their 
goods on a 2-10-60 basis. Next spring, the jobbers will 
press their requests for the general adoption of a fall and 
spring dating policy, such as prevails on some other lines 

The business done on napped goods, especially the 
lighter weights, has been eminently satisfactory, the larger 
producers having sold up and withdrawn all flannellettes, 
domets, ete. The blanket business has not been relatively 
so good, as wool blankets have been priced attractively, 
and it is not so easy as it used to be to induce jobbers to 
order blankets months ahead in large volume. At the same 
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time the sales have been ample to care for a full summer 
output. 

The wide sheeting markets have held firm, especially 
on all the wide numbers. Advances are expected at any 
time to a basis of 72 cents for i0-4 goods, from 65 cents, 
where they have been for some time, and just where they 
were a year ago when cotton was 10 cents a pound cheaper. 
All of the wide sheeting mills have some departments run- 
ning overtime. 

The markets have been better of late on 4-4 bleached 
cottons, especially on some of the better known brands. 
But prices, have been too close to give converters much of 
a chanee, the large factors being able to get the business 
on close margins quite satisfactory to them. Competition 
in bleaching is growing very fast, and it will certainly not 
be helped by the larger additions being made and now 
contemplated in the South. 

Pereales have been selling moderately on a basis of 15 
cents for 4-4 64 x 60s. Some new styles are appearing, and 
many Egyptian colorings are being shown. The large 
printers continue running in full. 

Finishing plants are still not running to capacity but 
they are doing better than a month ago. Logwood black 
plants are operating less than half, but the piece dyeing, 
bleaching, and printing plants have been making steady 
gains and as a whole are now doing an average of 80 per 
cent capacity. 

Business on bedspreads has been quite full and the 
large mills are fully occupied. Some of them are turning 
out large quantities of colored bedspreads in crochet and 
satin weaves and the market is taking them freely. Fancy 
towel business has been better of late. Damasks are also 
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better sold than they were. 

Wash fabrics have been greatly affected by the sudden 
change in styles consequent upon the eraze for anything 
suggestive of Tutankhamen’s tomb. Egyptian, Indian, and 
Far Eastern style suggestions of all kinds have led to de- 
Many cloths are 
Ratines, 


mands for rush orders from printers. 
being printed with these new motifs and colorings. 
voiles, and crepes lead, but many other goods available for 
immediate processing are being finished to meet the broad- 
ening demand. This trend to novelties has limited the sales 
of many of the printed lawns, and some of the ginghams, 
but as, at best, the matter of a style craze is not lasting, the 
handlers of the more staple lines are convineed that they 
will sell all they can make. 

Business on printed draperies continues large. 
heavy southern goods are being printed for the new season, 
and many silk, artificial silk, and other mixed goods are be- 
ing used. Fine combed goods have not done as well as 
some of the other numbers, although fine sateens are still 


Many 


very well sold and shirtings are in constant deamnd. 





Of interest to dyers is a volume recently published en- 
titled “Synthetic Coloring Matters—Vat Colors,” written 
by J. F. Thorpe, professor or organic chemistry, and C. K. 
Ingold, lecturer in organie chemistry, at the Imperial Col- 
lege of Science and Technology, South Kensington, Eng- 
land. This is one of a series of monographs on industrial 
chemistry whose purpose is the showing of examples of the 
application of recent conceptions and doctrines to the prac- 
tice in modern manufacturing procedure. The book is pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 






































































































Cotton Comment. 


BY H. & B. BEER. 


New Orleans, March 10, 1923. 

In keeping with our expectations, as expressed in our re- 
view one month ago, the cotton market has experienced a 
further sharp advance, recently values rising to the highest 
levels of the season, middling spots in the local market 
having sold at 31 cents compared with 28.63 one month ago, 
and are quoted today at 30.75. 

During the past month the world’s available of Ameri- 
can cotton, exclusive of mill stocks, decreased 789,000 bales 
vs. 538,000 last year. 


The status of the cotton situation today is as follows: 


American Cotton This year Last year 





Remaining to be marketed 2,175,000 4,454,000 
World’s visible supply 2,459,000 3,605,000 
World’s available today 4,634,000 8,059,000 
World’s available one month ago 5,423,000 8,597,000 


Spinners continue to take freely of the Ameriean pro- 
duet, having taken 194,000 bales the past week vs. 184,000 
last year. After this time last year takings by spinners of 
the world amounted to 4,039,000, if they take as much dur- 
ing the remainder of this season as they took after this time 
last season, the world’s of at the 
close of next July, exelusive of mill stocks, would be only 
about 595,000 vs. 4,020,000 last year, which shows what is 


in store for the trade next summer, or long before the new 


sarry over American 


crop begins to move to market in volume. 

It is evident, therefore, because of the smallness of the 
port and interior stocks, and the country having less than 
half of last year’s cotton to market, that it will probably be 
difficult to buy spot cotton in volume in the future except, 
perhaps, at higher prices. 

While England has been virtually out of the markei 
of late, buying by Japan, Italy and Spain has been active, 
especially in Texas. As a result stocks in Texas have been 
reduced to a minimum, to less than last season, notwith- 
standing this season’s crop in that state to have been about 
1,000,000 bales larger than last season’s. 

However, hope is entertained for the making of a large 
crop this year to provide for next season’s requirements and 
to replenish stocks the world over, and as the high price 
this year will be the incentive for efforts to grow a larger 
crop this year, the South will likely endeavor to make hay 
while the sun shines. 

As regards the contemplated acreage, early returns to a 
prominent Texas house indicate an average increase for the 
whole belt of 10.4 per cent compared with last year’s area 
of 34,852,000, promising an acreage this year of about 
38,476,000. 

Official report of sales of fertilizer in eight cotton states 
for 7 months ending with the close of February show 
that 1,340,039 tons were sold for the period this year vs. 
only 540,743 last year, 656,328 in 1921 and 1,854,777 in 
1920. 

During the past week the government experimental 
station at Tallulah, La., reported that only 19 weevil, per 
ton of moss, survived the winter vs. 127 last year, 22 in 
1921 and 10 in the previous big crop year of 1920, when a 
vield of 13,271,000 was obtained. 
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Therefore, it will be seen by these returns that pros- 
pects for the making of a larger crop this year are exceed- 
ingly encouraging compared with results last year, but by 
comparison with 1920 the outlook is not so bright, for while 
the acreage promises to be somewhat larger than three years 
ago, it is noted that sales of fertilizer so far are smaller 
than that year, that the weevils cover a larger area thar 
ever before, while it is generally admitted that there is a 
shortage of labor in the eastern half of the belt this year 

Furthermore final results as to damage this year by the 
weevil will depend not so much on the number that hiber 
nated, but mainly as to What the propagation next summer 
and fall will be since they would probably multiply by the 
million under certain weather conditions, such as cloudy or 
wet weather. Therefore the weather in its relation to the 
next crop and and effect on weevil eventually is becoming 
more of a market factor. 


Summer School for Mill Teachers. 

Beginning on June 25, and continuing for six weeks, a 
summer school will be held at the Georgia School of Tech 
nology, Atlanta, for further training teachers in mill schools. 
Special emphasis will be placed upon the preparation of 
part-time teachers, all-day teachers of regular day schools 
situated in mill communities, social workers and ambitious 
employees in textile mills who desire a greater vision and 
preparation for leadership. 

A comprehensive course of study is planned, which has 
a number of definite objectives, among these being to se- 
cure the interest of young teachers with right social atti- 
tudes and good fundamental training; to offer a program 
for definite training of teachers in textile communities; and 
to provide for some definite training in mill operations as 
a basis for an instructional program. This last named 
object, together with the school’s purpose to furnish the 
all-day teachers in mill schools an industrial background 
and social attitude beneficial to her, and to provide an in- 
dustrial background and educational point of view for 
social workers that they may be able to coordinate their ac- 
tivities with those of the school, is important. 

A study of mill mathematics and calculations, as they af- 
fect the worker, and ninety hours work in The A. French 
Textile School, will constitute a part of the study course, 
eighteen hours of intensive work being spent in each of the 
carding, spinning, weaving, fabric analysis and knitting 
departments. 

One important feature pointed out in connection with 
this summer school is that with the regular requirements be 
ing fulfilled, credits will be granted in the usual manner 
for summer school work to the teachers completing the 
course. 

Other features of the proposed school make it appear 
mighty interesting. There will be no matriculation fee con- 
nected with the course, the only expenses being the cost of 
lodging and board while attending the school, and arrange- 
ments are being made for provisions to reduce this cost 
to a nominal sum by the use of the school’s dormitors 
buildings. 

Anyone desiring further information concerning the 
school and details of its course of study may seeure this by 
writing to J. F. Cannon, care of the Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga. The sehool will be conducted un- 
der the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
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And when you find that NON-FLUID OIL is used 
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Modern Textile Lubricants 


Stay in the bearings—do not drip and waste away 
like liquid oil. 
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The mills with a 
Termaco installation 
find they can clean 
bobbins faster and bet- 
ter, yet at a substan- “ 
tially decreased clean- 
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ing cost. Results: 

The Termaco cleans all bobbins not over 12 inches 
in overall length. It is simple to operate and is eas- Less lubricant used—because it lasts several times 
ily kept in perfect running condition. as long as liquid oil. 







Better and more positive lubrication for machines. 
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Termaco machines give years of staunch service. FLUID OIL lasts longer in the bearing. 
All gears are cut gears. Ball bearings xe used wane No more oil stains—NON-FLUID OIL stays in 
all high speed shafting. Heat treated steel parts are the bearing—liquid oil does not. 
used wherever such construction might further con- 
tinuous, satisfactory service. Every part of the Satisfy yourself—send in the 
coupon for quick results. y 
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E. R. Lenman, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Shawmut Mill of the West Point (Ga.) Manufacturing 
Company, has been made assistant superintendent of the 
Dixie Cotton Mills, La Grange, Ga. 

I. B. Covington, superintendent of the Florence Mills, 
Forest City, N. C., has resigned that position and will take 
charge of the new Wade Manufacturing Company, at 
Wadesboro, N. C., as general manager. 

Joun D. Comer, vice-president of the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company, Macon, Ga., and one of Georgia’s leading 
financiers, died at his Macon home on March 14th, death 
being due to a complication of influenza and pneumonia. 
Mr. Comer was born on October 15, 1884. He became as- 
sociated with the Bibb Manufacturing Company eleven 
years ago. 

B. Otney Hovucu, for many years past editor of the 
American Exporter, has relinquished that position to es- 
tablish himself as export counselor, consultant and adviser 
to banks, exporters, and manufacturers, with offices under 
the style of B. Olney Hough, Ine., 17 Battery Place, New 
York. 
had an exceedingly and uncommonly varied and comprehen- 
sive experience in every phase of business life. He has 
been salesman, both domestic and foreign; manager and 
buyer for manufacturing plants; an export merchant and 
has traveled widely all around the world, having an inti- 
mate business acquaintance with most of the world’s great 
markets, 


Mr. Hough enjoys the unique advantage of having 


D. R. Hinks has resigned as superintendent of the 
Kinston Cotton Mill, Kinston, N. C., and is now superin- 
tendent of the Hickory Spinning Company, at Hickory, 
N. C. 

D. E. C. CLouGH, formerly overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Avondale Cotton Mill, Humbolt, Tenn., is now 
overseer of carding, spinning, twisting, winding and reel- 
ing at the O-Cedar Cotton Mill, Covington, Tenn. 

T. Crowe has resigned his position with the Goodyear 
Mills, Goodyear, Conn., and taken a place at the Mount 
Hope Branch of the Manhasset Mfg. Co., Warren, R. I. On 
his departure from Goodyear, the help there presented Mr. 
Crowe with a purse of gold. 

A. L. Ranpvotrn, formerly at Columbus, Ga., has been 
made assistant to John L. Dabbs, southern manager, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Charlotte, N. C. A. F. Black 
has been transferred from Western North Carolina to Geor- 
gia with headquarters at Columbus. 

THoMAS KINNEY, superintendent of the Princeton Cot- 
ton Mills, was almost instantly killed recently when he came 
in contact with a high tension electric power wire at the 
plant. Mr. Kinney was 28 years of age. 

J. R. Duwnson, of La Grange, has become assistant treas- 
urer and agent of the W. A. Handley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Roanoke, Ala., which has been purchased by east- 
ern interests and will be reorganized for operation at an 
early date. Mr. Dunson was connected with The Dixie 
Cotton Mills, La Grange, for about three years prior to 
becoming associated with the Dunson Mills, with which he 
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Notes About You Know. 


has been connected for about ten years. 
and assistant treasurer of the company. 


He was secretary 


Henry W. Pappa, it is reported, has been made genera! 
manager of the Hampton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, succeeding 
R. M. Harris. 

Pauu R. CHAPMAN is president of the Forsyth Hosiery 
Mills, the position held by his late father. 

J. O. Epwarps has taken charge of the Icemorlee and 
Everett Mills, at Monroe, N. C., beginning Mareh 1. Mr 
Edwards for a number of years has been general overseer of 
carding at the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Laneaster, S.C. He 
is a member of the board of governors of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, and is an active member in the association’s 
discussion work. 

CHARLES O. Epwarps has been made overseer of weav- 
ing, slashing and drawing-in at the Social Circle (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 

Joun Hunt has become overseer of carding at the 
Adams Cotton Mill, Macon, Ga., succeeding J. C. Pressley, 
resigned. 

E. C. Gwautney, formerly at the Demopolis (Ala.) 
Mills, has sueceeded D. R. Hinkle as superintendent of the 
Kinston (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

CHARLES H. Fisu has been appointed general manager 
of the Imperial Cotton Mills Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Fish is a former president of the Nationa! 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, and has for several 
years maintained offices in Boston as a consulting mill 
engineer. Mr. Fish was agent of the Cocheco Mfg. Co., 
Dover, N. H., for several years, and was later general man- 
ager of B. B. & R. Knight, Ine., Providence, R. I., and 
the Garner Print Works and Bleachery. 

CHARLES A. Sweet, Sr., for many years connected with 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, and the Maginnis 
Mills, New Orleans, La., as agent, died of pneumonia in 
New York on February 12. 

WALTER SMITH, overseer carding at the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Company, Piedmont, Ala., died on February 19th. 
Mr. Smith had been with this company for over 30 years, 
having come from their mills in Delaware when the Coosa 
Mfg. Co., was started at Piedmont. 

J. H. BaGweu.u, formerly assistant sales manager for 
the southern division of the U. 8. Oil Company, has become 
superintendent of the Art Cloth Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


Josepu H. Zens, president of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, has accepetd the 
position of general manager of the United Hosiery Mills 
Corporation, Chattanooga, Tenn., having already gone to 
Chattanooga to assume charge of the manufacturing duties 
at the plants there. It is stated further that Mr. Zens will 
remain as president of the Milwaukee Hosiery Company, at 
Milwaukee, Wis., which position he has held for some time. 

JOHN W. CuakkK, president of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, has resigned as superintendent of the Erwin 
Bleachery, at West Durham, N. C., to become president and 
general manager of the Randolph Mfg. Co., and the Frank- 
linville Mfg. Co., at Franklinville, N. C., recently re-organ- 
ized as Randolph Mills, Ine. 
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John S. Gage, 
8 So. Dearborn St., 
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Textile Operators Themselves 
Promote the Sale of 


TOLHURST 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


EXTRACTORS 


Tolhurst Extractors have been in gen- 
eral use throughout the Textile Industry 
since 1878—for forty-five years. Those 
Extractors installed over 30 and 40 
years ago are still running steadily, ex- 
ceeding by far the expectations of the 
owners. 

fach added year of service confirms the 
original selection. 

This experience which you and a host of 
other Textile Operators have had with 
Tolhursts, like the force of publie ap- 
proval, has been instrumental in install- 
ing them wherever the highest stand- 
ards are sought. 

Tolhurst Extractors are made in several 
types and sizes to fit individual require- 
ments—Self-Balancing, Solid Curb and 
Center Slung—direct motor, belt and 
engine drive—countershaft on floor or 
ceiling. 

If you have a drying problem, call on 
our Engineering Department. 


New York Office 111 Broadway 


Southern Rep. 
Fred H. White, 
Realty Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco Rep. Canadian Rep. 

B. M. Pilhashy W. J. Westaway Co., 
Westaway Bldg., Hamilton, Ont. 
400 McGill Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 
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Meeting the Demand for 
Higher Quality at Lower Cost 


This immense organization, including 8 big plants, with its wide 
experience, more expert workmen and vast buying power, are able to 
turn out higher quality textile products at lower cost than any other 
manufacturer of like products. Today U S B & §S Co. products are 
considered the standard the world over. 


U S Bobbins, designed by practical men with long experience, are 


stronger, lighter and absolutely smooth and true. A system of testing 
every bobbin on your own spindles eliminates any that do not run 
true. 

The “Stetson” Hand Threading Shuttle is another famous U S product 
the best exponent of the hand threading type of shuttle that has 
even been put on a loom. U S Shuttles are made in every type for 
Draper, Stafford and Crompton & Knowles Looms. 


Automatic loom users who have not already adopted our remarkable 
new “S EYE Automatic Shuttle” have only to try it, as a trial has 
convinced the most skeptical that it is the best automatic shuttle ever 
made. for any kind of automatic loom. Several loom builders have 
approved the “S Eye” Shuttle, realizing that its simplicity, ease in 
positive threading, uniform tension and freedom from unthreading, 
misthreads, mispicks and broken picks are good reasons why a weaver 
of first quality can afford to use no other. 


A sample of any U S product will be gladly sent on approval. Ask 
today for catalog. 


USB&SCo. PRODUCTS 


BEAMS SPOOLS SPEEDERS ROLLS 
Cotton Mogquette WARP FILLING 


Rubber Drawing = CAP FILLING 
Warper 
BOBBINS Twister FLAX SPINNING Drawing 


SHUTTLES Jack TWISTERS Winder 
Silk TRIPTODS 
SKEWERS Belting QUILLS 


US SUREINS SHUTTLES. 


ST BOBBIN and SHU TILE MANUFACTURERS in the WORLD 
Eight Factories Providence R.1. 


Comber 


Underclearer 
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when you are 


When you seem to have that tired feeling, 
just a little blue, when time seems to drag—get out into 
your room and if you have nothing special in mind to do, 
just put your hands in your pockets and start walking up 
one alley and down the next. Nét back alleys, but the al- 
leys the operatives work in. Stop and ask the speeder 
hand, the spinner or the weaver how his work is running, 
how much he is going to make this week, whether or not 
he is saving any money—and the first thing you know you 
are finding so many things to do that the whistle blows be- 
fore you realize it and it’s stopping time. 

In fact, this is one of the very best plans for an over- 
seer to get right close to his job and know how everything 
is going. 

Very few overseers go into the operatives’ alleys enough 
anyway. Many of your operatives you have probably never 
had a conversation with. Maybe he has a brother, a cousin 
or a pal on the farm this year that you didn’t know about. 
Get his address. Maybe you'll need him some of these days. 

If you do, write and tell him how well his brother 
is getting along working for you. Estimate how many 
dollars per year the man working for you will make, and 
then divide that amount by the price of a bale of cotton 
and ask him if he is going to make that many bales this 
year. Or if they both have families, estimate how much 
the whole family make at the mill, then make the same 
comparison. 

The more people an overseer or a superintendent knows, 
che better chance he has of filling a place when he has a 
vacancy. If that is a fact, then why not always be doing 
something to get in touch with more people? You couldn’t 
do a better thing than to find out how many kinfolks the 
operatives working for you have. Make a list of them and 
see if you are not surprised. 

The man who keeps his mind oceupied, the man who is 
always reasonably busy, is not only the most contented, but 
is always the most successful. If you want to keep your 
section men contented, keep them busy. 

The man who does just enough to get his job started up 
in the morning and then pulls out for his desk to sit down, 
is the man you will always find with a “grouch.” He is 
generally complaining about his hard job or that the boss 
won’t let him do this or that and he even gets mad when 
an operative comes to his office to ask him something. 

Now before you say this reasoning doesn’t apply to you, 
suppose you start in tomorrow and see how many times 


. 
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you can catch yourself doing absolutely nothing, then re- 
member what “Old-Timer” says—that the man who is al- 


ways doing something is much happier than the man who 


top; and my cost has gone down in a deep well. 





never has much to do. 


Yes, I know most overseers and superintendents will 


say, “My work is in fine shape; my production is at the 


What is 


there for me to do?” 


Great Scott! Get out and find something to do. If 
you are so “stuck up” that you think everything in your 
room or mill is 100 per cent right, a blamed good thing for 
you to do is to get into your “Tin Lizzie” and journey over 
to see your friend’s mill or room. Go there with the de- 
termination that you will make a mental note of every- 
thing you see that you could improve upon. Suppose you 
number them. The first thing you see, just say to your- 
self, “That is number one;” the next, number two, and so 
on. You can remember them better by using this method, 
then when you get away from the mill, take out your note- 
book and write every item down while they are fresh in 
your mind. 

Then tomorrow, go into your own room or mill and 
give it this same kind of a rigid inspection and I think 
you will find enough work to last you about six months. 


.At any rate, if you can find twelve or fifteen items in his 


room or mill which you could improve upon, very likely 
your friend could come to your room or mill and find just 
as many. 

Confound it, can’t you “see the pint?” 

If you are getting tired of your job, and think you 
would like to move out on the farm, or that everybody else 
has a better job than you have, it’s because you are get- 
Get a little of that old-time 
Remember how 


ting lazy. Snap out of it! 
“pep” you had when you first took the job. 
happy you were; you just felt like you couldn’t do enough in 
one day. Get that feeling again and you will see that this 
is a good old world after all and that life is worth living. 
Your future will begin to look brighter, your wife and kids 
won’t know what in the world has happened to Dad, and 
incidentally, you will find out that you have got one of the 


best jobs in the country and that job has got a darn good 


man to run it. 


Keep constantly saying to yourself: I am going to run 
I am going to prove myself more valuable 


my job better. 
Then do it. And that better job will soon 


to my employer. 
show up. 


We build our future an inch at a time. Do you realize 


‘that fact? 


Why not wake up, put a little “pep” into your life, be 
somebody, and see how much more you will enjoy life. 


Sueccess—now is the time to make a start. 
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The Stimulus of COSTS 


A manufacturer of a general utility product in the Middle West—very small and 
! | fighting for his life some years ago—is a retired millionaire today. With very limited 
im capital and little knowledge of the field, he took over a failure, worked out a prac- 
} tical system of Costs and made a fortune. To his determination to know his Costs he | 
attributes his success. Of Costs as a stimulating influence to success he has this to say: | 
















‘‘Every department should feel the force and of every department whatever his capacity. 
the impetus of the Costs system so that all will 
constantly cry out for more knowledge. This ‘‘Hence there are Costs and Costs. Which one, | 
more knowledge is a wonderful stimulus—an or what kind, depends upon whom and what 

inspiration. It permeates the entire institution, purpose it is to serve. The cost of the right sys- 

cheapening the cost of operation, enhancing the _ tem itself will always be small compared with the 

quality of the product, insuring the greatest results gained, but it must be the right system. i) | 
profit. The chief executive should be interested If not it is worse than useless. It will be like a 
in Costs, no more and no less than the humblest _ perfectly good guide-post turned, by some mis- 
foreman in the least important department. As _ chance, to point the wrong road. 

all will not be equally interested in the same 

facts, the accountant must so adapt the Costs “A right Costssystem must be founded on sound 
system that some part of the facts and figures and fundamental principles of accounting—on mi | 
presented will specially interest every official facts based on accurate figures.” | 
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to any cloth when you weave with 


“DUPLEX” 
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Suggest Some Goods for This Man. 


EpitoR CoTTon : 

I am desirous of securing the constructions of any 
styles of goods that can be made’ from yarns not lighter 
than 9s, preferably made of yarns 4s to 8s. What I am 
looking for is a style of goods something similar to husk- 
ing cloth, crash toweling or osnaburg made of white cotton 
or all cotton. I understand that husking cloth and crash 
towelings are made in 22 and 36-inch widths respecticely, 
and although we can make these widths on a 40-inch loom 
we would of course prefer a wider style of goods which 
could be made with yarns from 4s to 9s. 

I shall be glad to have any of your readers who can 
give any information on this to do’so through your Dis- 
cussion Department columns. 

Contributor No. 42. 


The Duplex Carding Device. 





Epitor Corton : ' 

For the benefit of “Nero (N. C.),” whose question ap- 
peared in the February issue, and others, I will deseribe 
briefly the duplex carding device. 

This device consists of one or two rolls covered with 
special clothing and placed underneath the licker-in, re- 
volving slowly in the same direction as the licker-in. A 
éoffing comb placed in front of the roller removes the sub- 
stances which the rolls eliminate from the surface of the 
licker-in, which then fall to the floor amongst the drop- 
pings. 

The device has no high speeded parts to cause wear and 
is so simple that derangement is impossible. It conse- 
quently requires very little attention. 

The object is to remove motes, leaf, short fiber, and for- 
eign substances from the cotton before it reaches the cylin- 
ders and flats. This naturally increases the life of the card 
clothing, as it is not being subjected to as rough usage as 
would be the case if the substances removed by the duplex 
device were allowed to pass on to the cylinder and flats, 
besides which the clothing is at all times in much better 
condition to give superior carding and requires much less 
grinding. 

. That is why I am a warm advocate of this device. In 
mills where the cards are pushed to the limit and it is neces- 
sary to strip four times a day, the duplex removes much of 
the load. With the duplex device, I have always produced 
a much better quality of roving and yarn. With this de- 
vice, without altering the card settings, the amount of waste 
taken out may be varied considerably, according to the class 
of cotton and quality of work desired. 

“Nero” puts the following questions: “Can’t we get a 
better grade of product with the duplex? What is the 
best setting on the duplex to get the greatest percentage?” 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


= 

There is not one carder or grinder but who will admi:! 
that dirty stock will rob the fine point on the wire. There- 
fore, any device that will remove foreign substances from 
the cotton, before it reaches the cylinder and flats, will im- 
prove the quality of the carding, and will also inerease the 
life of the card clothing. By reducing the frequent strip- 
ping the production is increased also. In answer to his 
question as to the best setting, I would say that the rolls 
should be set to the licker-in at .007 gauge. The percent- 
age is obtained by changing the sprocket gears. 

Gears are sent to regulate the amount of duplex waste 
by decreasing or increasing the surface speed of the du- 
plex rolls. 

Duplex rolls should be cleaned thoroughly when the 
card is ground. A hand card should be used. . The only 
trouble I ever experienced with this device has been in the 
derangement of the oil tubes. These should be watched 
at all times. 

“Nero” also wishes to know “why more mills don’t use 
the duplex?” My answer is, for the same reason that some 
mills don’t use humidifiers or Crighton openers. There are 
hundreds of mills using the duplex device. I doubt if you 
will find a waste mill without one, and because of this, 
many men have the idea that the device is useless in fine 
goods mills. However, if a man will examine the foreign 
matter taken out by these rolls, he will want the system 
Wash (R. I.) 


immediately. 


Drawing Frames. 
Epitor Corron : 

Drawing frames are considered by a great many carders 
to be the simplest machines in the carding department— 
they don’t seem to give but little attention to them. I ecan- 
not see why drawing frames are called simple. They are 
very simple to operate, I must admit, but they must be 
operated properly, if not, very bad and uneven work will 
be produced. Often-when a carder has new help to break 
in, he puts them on the drawing, thinking that the work is 
simple and does not require a skilled hand to operate them. 
But if he should stop and consider that ail the stock passes 
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Keep your men on the job. 
your grounds with a sturdy, unclimb- 
able Anchor Post Fence, 
“within’”—those whose time belongs 
to you. Keep 
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time. | 
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through the drawing he would readily understand that it is 
not a process to be ignored as being unimportant. A draw- 
ing tender should be a competent man. Of course, I am 
well aware that in many mills the wages are smaller on 
drawing than other machines in the carding department, 
and for that reason a good competent man cannot be hired 
for the position. But I believe that the wages should be 
high enough to enable the overseer to hire just as good 
help for drawing as any other machine in the mill. Why 
not? We all know the result from singlings and doublings 
which are let go by a boy drawing tender. We cannot stand 
and watch them all the time. Just think of all the weak 
and uneven yarn that can be made through a careless draw- 
ing tender letting a whole lot of singling go through to the 
slubber and other machines. It may be only a very little, but 
think how that little singling will increase its length by the 
time it reaches the spinning frames. The carder will find 
that it pays to look after the drawing just as much as any 
other machine in the department. He should see that the 
top rolls are in good condition, and that they are kept 
varnished if leather rolls are used, and also see that they 
are weighted properly, and above all, see that the rolls are 
set properly for the staple he is using. He must look out 
for the stop motions and see that they stop before the end 
runs through. 

To illustrate the important part that drawing has in the 
carding department, let me give my experience in a mill of 
about 24,000 spindles. I accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding, and on the very first day I noticed that 
I began to investigate 
The drawing frames 


the drawing was running “tough.” 
and soon found where the trouble was. 
were in the worst condition I ever saw; every end would 
run through into the can before the drawing would stop, and 
the top rolls had but very little varnish, the rolls were 
set for about 114-inch staple cotton whereas they should have 
been set for 114-inch stock. The weights were all mixed up, 
and the front roll was running over 400 r. p. m. I sized 
those drawings and I could get almost any weight per yard 
but the right weight. I had not been working long when the 
overseer of spinning came to talk with me, and I asked him 
how the frames were running. “Very poorly,” he replied. 
“Why, the yarn doesn’t break anywhere near standard, we 
have tried everything to improve it, but don’t seem to 
strike the right thing.” 

I started at once to put the drawing in proper condi- 
tion; I first scoured them, and varnished every roll, and 
put in many new ones to replace those on which the leather 
was loose. I could see that the carder before me had neg- 
lected his drawing frames, and had given no attention to 
them whatever. 

After making all these improvements on the drawing, 
we were surprised at the change in the breaking strength of 
the yarn. Since that experience I have been very strict with 
my drawing tenders, and look after them as much as any 
other hands in my department. My advice to all carders is: 
Watch the drawing frames, and you will see results all 
through the mill. 

What we are all after in the spinning and weaving is 
a better product, as was stated at one of the practical dis- 
cussions of the Southern Textile Association reported in the 
November issue of Corron. And unless we carders look 
after every machine in our department, we cannot get good 
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results, and have better goods. No machine should be neg- 
lected, so let’s all unite and do our very best to reach that 
aim of better goods. This can be done if we have the right 
stock to start with at the picker, stock that will be equal to 
the numbers; this is the trouble in a good many cases. 


Experience (Conn.) 





What Makes Lumpy Slubber Roving? 
Kpitor Corron : 

I am having trouble with my slubber roving. It is 
lumpy, showing thick and thin places in it. I would like 
to have “Wash” and several other old-timers give me their 
views on the situation. Following is my “hang-up.” 

Front roll diameter, 114 inches. 
Middle roll diameter, 11% inches. 
Back roll diameter, 114 inches. 
Front roll weight, 18 pounds. 
Middle roll weight, 14 pounds. 
Back roll weight, 10 pounds. 
Front roll, set to middle, 11s inches. 
Middle roll, set to back, 114 inches. 
Length of staple, 1 inch. 
Weight of finished drawing, 80 grains. 
What about the roll settings? 
The weight of the sliver? 


The weights on the rolls? 
[ wish your readers would ex- 
amine the weights on their frames, also the weight of the 
drawing sliver, and give me a comparison. I am making 
Will it eause thick and 
thin places to run the sliver down through the hole in the 


40 and .50 hank slubber roving. 


side of the flyer instead of wrapping around the top be 
fore it goes down through the tube? Has anyone tried 1t 
both ways? I run mine straight down instead of wrapping 
it around the flyer top, as my flyers have two holes for 
the sliver to pass through, one on each side. 
I am sending this § O § for results; not as a joke or 
just to hear myself talk. X. 2, Cala) 
Fly Frame Differentials. 


” 


Epitor Corron : 

This letter is prompted by the discussion now going or 
in the “How Other Men Manage” 
ject of fly frame differentials. 

As most mill men know, the 


Department on the sub- 


front roll of a speeder 
rotates at a constant rate of speed, hence a uniform length 
mt With the bobbin 
it is different, as its speed of rotation is changed at the 
completion of every traverse. 


of roving is being delivered constantly. 


To do this suitable means 
must be employed for winding the roving on the bobbin 
and at the same time the action of the mechanism for the 
winding must be such that the roving will not be strained or 
broken. This is the very problem that confronted Mr. 
Green in the year 1823 when he was working to connect 
the spindle and bobbin together. It was soon discovered 
by: Mr. Green and Mr. Holdsworth that in order to ac- 
complish perfect winding, two mechanisms acting in combi- 
nation were necessary; namely, the cones and the differen- 
tial motion. Mr. Green first connected tlie spindles and 
the bobbin together in the year 1823, but owing to the 
shape of the cones at that time, and the lack of a differen- 
tial motion, his years of hard work were a failure. Mr. 
Holdsworth was also at work, but instead of working 
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on the combination of mechanisms invented at that time, 
he concentrated all his work on a mechanism that could be 
made up of two speeds, because he realized that if the wind- 
ing arrangement had to be made up of two mechanisms aet- 
ing in combination, one of the two had to be made up of 
two speeds. So after working for many years Mr. Holds- 
worth gave us the differential motion in the year 1826, 
which has never been improved excepting by a change 
which reduces the friction between the driving shaft and 
differentia] sleeve. This is accomplished by the use of a 
shell or bushing inserted between the sleeve and the shaft. 
This was done in 1897 by Fay Martin. This bushing or 
shell does not revolve but is fastened in such a way that 
the main shaft is free to revolve on the inside while the 
sleeve gear revolves free upon, the outside, and these in 
opposite directions without touching each other. 

When Mr. Holdsworth gave us his wonderful inven- 
tion it was an incentive to othér inventors, because more 
inventors have worked on the differential motion than on 
any other device, and many other improvements were dis- 
covered which were a great help to the combination of 
these two mechanisms. 

One of these improvements was the introduction of the 
cones which have replaced the old unequal racks used pre- 
viously for many years. As I have said, after many years 
of hard work and study it was found that if a bobbin in- 
creased in diameter from one inch to one and one eighth 
inches, the proportionate increase was one ninth of the 
total, but if the bobbin increased from three and seven- 
eighths inches to four inches, the proportionate increase 
was only one thirty-seeond part of the total diameter, so 
it was clearly realized that the equal increase of one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter of the bobbin was only equal 
in addition and was very unequal in proportion. To obtain 
the intermediate speeds the cones were considered as a 
continuous string of pulleys connected together, and in 
finding their true outline each layer added to the bobbin 
of roving was considered separately and the diameter of 
the cones figured for that layer alone and the result was a 
concave upper cone which gave the cones their peculiar 
formation, the most essential feature of the cotton roving 
frame. 

It was only a comparatively few years ago that it was 
the common practice on all fly frames to have the flyer lead 
the bobbin and was known as the flyer-lead frame. It was 
soon found, however, that this system had two defects; (1) 
the bottom cone had its slowest speed when the bobbin was 
empty and its greatest speed when nearly full or filled, the 
bottom cone constantly and uniformly increasing in the 
number of revolutions per minute between these two ex- 
tremes; (2) the flyer started in advance of the bobbin and 
by so doing made a weak place in the roving. 

Regarding the first named defect, it will be seen that 
on the bobbin-lead the speed at the beginning and ending 
of the set are opposite to that of the flyer-lead; that is, by 
the speed of the bobbin being greater than that of the 
flyer. The bobbin rotates at its greatest speed when empty 
and at its lowest speed when full. It should be seen in 
such a case that as the bobbin grows larger in diameter 
and heavier, the bottom cone decreases in the number of 
revolutions at every completion of the traverse, thus mak- 
ing the consumption of power more uniform. 

With reference to the other defect mentioned, which was 
very much misunderstood for many years: At that time 


- 
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the slipping of the cone belt was given as the reason of the 
weak places in the roving. Others claimed that owing to 
the flyer starting first and the velocities of the bobbin and 
spindles at the instant of starting not being in the re 
quired ratio, weak places were caused in the roving. 
If the actual number of gears connecting the bobbins and 
cones and the number of gears from the driving shaft to 
the spindle are considered, it will be found when using the 
Holdsworth differential motion that the actual number 
of gears in the train to the bobbin is nine and from the 
driving shaft to the spindle is five. From this it should be 
seen that the eanse of the flyer starting before the bobbin 
is owing to the back lash which is more in nine gears than 
in the train of five gears, so, as stated, in order to remedy 
these two defects, the system was altered and the bobbi 

was made to lead. Bab (N. C.) 


A Remedy for Uneven Laps. 
Epitor Corron : 

I am going to give the following suggestion to any of 
your readers who have trouble in making even laps in the 
picker room: 

Cover the cones on the evener motion with leather about 
14-inch wide, wound in the same manner as card clothing, 
starting at the small end, sandpaper it and give it a coat of 
shellac. This will eliminate all of the slip of the cone 
belts. Bear in mind that the cone belt, although only % 
to 1 inch wide, has to drive the apron and feed rolls, and 
no belt works well on a bare iron cone. 

Anyone who will try this will be surprised at the re- 
sults. Lost motion causes over 50 per cent of all the un- 
even laps that are made. Another thing: we should never 
allow picker tenders to change two full laps at the same 
time; they should alternate, say 1, 3, 2, 4, then the evener 
motion will take eare of the work. 

The lap head friction should be scraped once a week. 


R. 8. (Ala.) 


Leaves Out Intermediate Pickers. 





Epitor Corton: 

I am way behind in participating in the discussion. 
Going back a little bit, I will reply to the letter of “K. 
(Ohio),” appearing in the September, 1921, number, in 
which he takes issue with me as to the advisability of re 
moving the intermediate lapper machines for securing bet- 
ter work. 

First I want to state that I was only making a pro- 
duction of 50,000 pounds a week, while “K.” says he was 
making 90,000 pounds a week, and I had intermediate and 
jack roving frames and double roving in the spinning 
room. He says he had only four breakers, four inter- 
mediates and five finishers. That’s just what I have. He 
ran his finisher beaters 1,500 r. p. m.; I ran mine 1,200 r. 
p. m., with a 10.50-ounce lap, 46-grain sliver, 50-grain 
finished drawing sliver, with the slubbers, intermediates 
and jack roving frames to draw it down to a 5.60 and 7.00 
hank roving for the spinning room, for 30s and 40s yarn. 

Of course there are a number of things that tend to- 
ward permitting this elimination of the intermediate picker, 
I have ball bearings on the aprons, patent swings for the 
evener belts which take up all the slack at all times, and 
make them run almost true and almost without slippage, 
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I have ball bearings on the beaters, and a good first-class 
feeding of the hoppers on the breakers. My white waste is 
mixed as thoroughly as is possible for it to be mixed, and I 
don’t have very much of it, either from the spinning or the 
eard room. This is mixed by means of connecting the waste 
hopper with a pipe to feed behind the cotton condenser, 
and it flows as the cotton flows, and is cut down so as to 
flow regularly with the cotton throughout the day. 

And on the cards I have a draft of only 95.97, or there- 
abouts, and good and regular grinding and settings. | 
have experimented with different settings and settled on 
the ones I now use with the two processes of pickers. I 
run a doffer speed of 11.50, and a front roll speed on the 
drawing of 290 r. p. m. 

This reminds me of an old darkey I had working for 
me some time ago. He got put in jail and sent for me. 
I went up to see what he wanted and when I got there 
I asked him why he was in there. He said he was only 
walking down the street and was not moving fast enough 
for the traffic and the cops carried him in. I said, “Why, 
John, they shouldn’t have put you in just for that. They 
have no case against you, and ought to turn you ,out.” 
“Yessir,” said John, “but I’se in here, and I wants to get 
out.” 

It may sound a little “off about the intermediate 
picker being sidetracked in this particular case, but there's 
the facts, and has proven so, by prolonged tests. In fact, 
when I took hold of the job I tried to make the managers 
believe that the intermediates would make stronger yarn, 
so we tested it at length, and I could not make the three 
processes of picking show up stronger; and I gave it my 
personal attention, too, so there you are. It happened 
here, and is now running, with as strong breaking tests on 
the yarn as Mr. Anybody’s, and if “K.” will give me his 
breaking strength on the yarn he tested, I will in turn give 
mine just as the spinner sends it to the office every day, 
and will take any weekly report he suggests, at the same 
time, giving the number of the yarn and showing the varia- 
tion of the yarn and its breaking tests. T. A. D. (Ga.) 


Combatting the Slug and the Bunch. 


Epitor Corron: 

A spooling machine is used to perform the two rather 
different functions of increasing production and improv- 
ing quality. Primarily, it transfers yarn from a bobbin to 
a larger package, secondly it removes a certain number of 
slugs and bunches that have been made during the preced- 
ing processes. The first function is a necessary one under 
the present organization of cotton mills; the second is an 
unavoidable evil, the usefulness of which is directly propor- 
tional to the number of slugs and bunches injected in the 
work at an earlier stage. Whereas it may never be prac- 
tical to eliminate entirely the slug catcher from the spooler, 
is it not worth while to turn our attention for a moment to 
the source of trouble rather than to its remedy? 

No slug catcher has yet been devised which will take out 
all of the imperfections; none has been made so well that 
the piece-worker cannot tamper with it; and none has been 
discovered but that will get out of adjustment and demand 
attention from section hands and overseers. The spooled 
yarn does, in consequence, contain soft, unremovable slugs 
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or larger, hard ones that have passed through widened slug 
catchers. The arrangement is an imperfect one at best. 

What can be done? In the first place, the spooler should 
be considered as an indicator of the care that is being taken 
jn the earlier processes. By examining the waste pieces 
broken at the slug catcher, one can, in some measure, deter- 
mine where the bad work is being made. Once these centers 
of iniquity have been discovered, a remedy can be devised. 

Working along the line that it is far more economical 
in the end to attack the bad work before it is made than af- 
ter it is in yarn, we made a number of rather interesting dis- 
coveries at our mill. . 

Starting at the cards, we found that the ecard tenders 
were using large hand mops for cleaning. As a card tender 
swings one of these with more or less abandon, a large 
amount of fly drops into the web and folds into the sliver. 
We eliminated the mops. Card tenders now clean with 
hand brushes. The cards are just as clean and the added 
labor is slight. 

At the drawing frames we prohibited all snapping of 
ends at the back. Of all practices in the card room, this 
is perhaps the most atrocious. Light work i8 only one bad 
result, as described by a contributor in the February num- 
ber of Corron. Bunches caused by folded ends will cause 
waste and broken ends at each succeeding process. We also 
cautioned the drawing tenders to wipe underclearers and 
surface fly after each doff. 

The oiling schedule here had been thorough and syste- 
matie, but there had been little or no provision for scour 
ing. We started an orderly plan for cleaning each frame 
at regular and frequent intervals. The scouring brought 
out at least two defects: Just above the drawing frames 
were some large unguarded driving belts which furnished 
power to several lines of cards. These belts were dressed 
at intervals after which the dressing would cake and fall 
onto the drawing. The slivers then carried these cakes up 
into the flutes of the drawing rolls. As the diameter of the 
roll was thus changed, its drawing.capacity at that particu- 
lar point was lessened. Bunchy sliver was the result. We 
ordered belt guards at once. 

We also found that some top rolls were not running 
freely. These were either frozen or needed to be re-neckel, 
The fault was quickly remedied at the machine shop. 

One of the interesting sidelights in connection with our 
changes at the drawing frames was the fact that our slub- 
ber tenders were immediately able to turn out the same pro- 
duction requirements in one hour less time each day. 

The roving frame, while a most ingenious machine, is 
also a most imperfect one. A broken end is bound to slash 
and a slashing end means bunches. Here it is that bunches 
injected earlier begin to multiply through the medium of 
the resultant broken and slashing ends. A certain amount 
of fly collects on the flyers. At times, due to starting an 
stopping, air currents are set up, which eause this surface 
fly to let go. The air carries it into the roving and there is 
another bunch to cause trouble and bad yarn. There is no 
such thing as a self-cleaning flyer, nor any other machine to 
do the work of a fly frame, so the job of keeping those 
flyers clean was left to the speeder tender. Flyers had been 
previously wiped at each doff. We added one, or in some 
eases, two, wipings during each sct. A similar procedure 
was applied to the top clearers. 

At the spinning we eliminated many of the bunehes by 
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having all cleaning of roller beams, thread guides and ring 
rails done with the frame stopped. 

Our greatest problem, however, was the one of brush- 
ing down. Those ultra-modern mills which have no over- 
head shafting or belts may not be affected by fly collecting 
on the ceiling and pipes. Fine goods mills do not have 
the degree of trouble as do mills running medium or coarse 
counts. But most mills and particularly those running 
varns up to 40s must expect this overhead fly menace. 
Modern humidifying systems have been an aid to the mill 
man in this connection, but they have not been a cure. 

We, however, had overhead shafts, belts, pullevs, pipes, 
and whatnot. The humidifying system was not automatie. 
The stuff hung up there on this conglomeration and we 
had to get it down without injecting it into the work. As 
long as it hung there it did no harm, so we eliminated ali 
brushing down operations but one on Friday. We experi- 
mented with mops, brooms, and hose on poles, choosing 
each for some particular use. We inverted all empty cans 
in the room. The brushing-down squad went ahead; the 
clean-up squad followed. At the cards, the fly was brushed 
from walls and ceilings first, then the cards thoroughly 
cleaned, then inspected before starting them again. ‘ 

At the drawing and fly frames, we used heavy, cloth- 
backed paper for covering up. The same general system 
of cleaning and inspection was carried on here. Doffers 
were used as the clean-up squad at the fly frames. By divid- 
ing the work among them, the cleaning of backs, fronts, 
and flyers was quickly accomplished. 

Brushing down in the spinning room was simpler, but 
we exercised great care. 

Now to return to our spooler. The greater ease with 
which the spooling department got out its production re- 
quirements was at once noticeable. Reports from the cloth 
inspection department soon become most encouraging. We 
felt that we were on the right track. 

This brushing down system has persisted for quite some 
time now. It is necessary to have a special drive on slugs 
and bunches at intervals, but on the whole the plan has 
been most satisfactory. 

What are others doing to combat the evil of the “slug 
and the bunch?” Bill (Mass. ) 


Compression Obtained With a Screw Press. 


Epitor Corton : 

I should like to get a rule to figure out the total ton- 
nage of a screw press, and the tonnage per square inch. 
I have a serew press made by Boomer & Boschert Press 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., —F-7—and would like to obtain the 
above information. 

Rock (Mass.) 
Epitor Corton : 

Replying to “Rock’s” inquiry regarding the compression 
in pounds or tons that may be obtained with a screw press, 
I wish to suggest that it is not practicable, because of fric- 


tion losses, to calculate such results. Friction in these ma- 


chines is a very uncertain factor as it depends upon, and 
varies with, the load or pressure on the working or wearing 
surfaces; the condition of these surfaces as regards smootli- 
ness, and the kind and quality of lubricant used. 

To estimate the theoretical compressive force of presses 
is a comparatively simple matter, the aceuracy’ of such re- 
sults depending principally on the accuracy with which 
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certain measurements are made. There are two types or 
kinds of presses on the market, these being represented 
diagramatically in Figs. 1 and 2. To find the pressure 
exerted by the style shown in Fig. 1, multiply the pull at P 
in pounds by the circumference of the circle C in inches, 
and divide the product by the pitch of the screw-thread S 
in inches; the quotient will represent the total thrust or 


'} | p 
— Wp 
~ ; ~\ 





Fic. 1. 


pressure exerted by the screw, in pounds. The number of 
pounds divided by 2,000 will give the number of tons pres- 
sure. The pressure per square inch of the platen, or per 
square inch of that part of the platen which is covered by 
the goods, is found by dividing the pressure in pounds, or 
in tons, by such covered area of platen in square inches. 





Fig. 2. 


The pull at P ean only be obtained by applying a spring 
balance or seales and noting the indications of the. pointer. 
Finding the force tending to turn the screw is the most dif- 
fieult part of the undertaking in both Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. 

The same result as that obtained with the foregoing rule 
is given by the following rules: 
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and other vat dyes will be im- 
ported by us direct from the 
manufacturers. 
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PROVIDENCB 


Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius 
Bruning; 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. 
Bayer & Co.; 
Chemische- Fabrik Griesheim- 
Electron; 
Leopold Cassella & Co. 
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INDANTHRENES 


Your inquiries are solicited for In- 
danthrene, Helindon, Thio-Indigo, 
Hydron, Algol, and other vat colors. 
The following is a list of some of 
the more important which we are 
prepared to furnish from stock or 


for import. 


Indanthrene Yellow GK 
Indanthrene Orange RRK 
Indanthrene Orange 6 RTK 
Indanthrene Brown G 
Indanthrene Brown R 
Indanthrene Red 5 GK 
Indanthrene Corinth RK 
Indanthrene Brilliant Violet BBK,/RK 
Indanthrene Blue RK 
Indanthrene Blue GC 
Indanthrene Blue 5G — 
Helindon Pink R Extra 
Helindon Pink B extra 
Helindon Red 3B 

Helindon Orange R 
Helindon Black Vat T 
Algol Brilliant Orange FR 
Algol Brilliant Violet R, 2B 
Algol Brilliant Red 2 B 
Hydron Navy Blue C 








Also a complete line of Acid, Basic, Chrome, Direct and Sulphur Colors, Inter” 


mediates, Cotton Finishes, 


Turkey Red Oils, Soluble Oils and Leather Oils. 


Manufactured by the following and other 
American Manufacturers 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 





CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO. 


HAMETZ € CO 


One“Twenty“Wwo Hudson Street, New YorkR Cily. 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Prem 2 4 


Charlotte San Francisco 
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6.28 % length of lever L % pull at P 


Pounds 
pitch of screw-thread 


length of lever L > pull at P 
Tons - 
318 & pitch of screw-thread 





Measurements are in inches, and the pull, in pounds. If 
the friction losses are assumed to be 10 per cent, the pres- 
sure in pounds, or tons, will of course be 90 per cent of 
that found with the rules. 

In Fig. 2 the force exerted in the direction F is found 
by means of the rules: 


1.57diam. pulley in ins. pull at Plength L of lever 











Lbs | ———---. -— - — — -~- 
pitch of serew S in inches X distance FR in inches 
Diam. pulley in inches pull at P & length L or lever 
lT'ons— — - ————-——~ oe 


1272 pitch of screw S in inches distance R in inches 


It will no doubt be noticed that the length of the toggle 
lever measured in the direction of L, Fig. 2, changes with 
every turn of the serew, as does the distance R also. For 
this reason the pressure calculated with one set of measure- 
ments will not hold good for any other set of measure- 
ments. And it will be found that the pressure increases 
very rapidly as the toggle levers approach a vertical posi- 
tion and assume a straight line, or nearly so. The friction 
loss in Fig. 2 will be a little greater than in Fig. 1. 

Millwright (N. C.) 





An Experience and An Opinion. 
Epitor Corron : 

I have just been reading Corron and it brought back 
memories of the old times. When I started to work in the 
mill I was young, but I sure do remember those days when 
the boss would come around and take the boys by the ear 
and swear at them. I was a doffer in the spinning room, 
and every chance I would get I would go around and wateh 
the section hand fix the frames. One day I thought to my- 
self, “Will I ever be able to fix them like him?” I kept 
on watching him and looking at the machines run, and fin- 
ally this came to me, “If another man has the brains to 
make that frame, I have got enough brains to fix it,” so 
I asked the section hand to let me try to fix.some of the 
frames, and he did. Then I asked the overseer if he would 
give me a trial on a section, and he said, “Yes, I have 
been watching you for some time, and if you try as hard 
on a section as you have tried on other jobs, you'll make 
good.” Idid. I was working all the time experimenting on 
ends and builders to see how goodlooking a bobbin I could 
make. 

About this time they started the No. 2 Mill, with H. & 
B. frames, and one day they wanted to change from warp 
to filling and the overseer couldn’t get it to work. So he 
came over and asked my overseer if he knew anything 
about that make of frames. “No,” was the reply, “but I 
have a boy that is running a section for me; I think he can 
fix it up for you if you let him.” After a while he called 
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me and said, “Jack, do you know anything about the frames 
in the No. 2 Mill?” “No sir,” I replied. “but I am willing 
to learn.” “Well, you go over to the overseer, he wants 
you to see what is the matter with the frames they put on 
filling.” 

Well, I went over with one hand in my pocket and my 
heart in my throat for I was afraid I wouldn’t be able to 
fix it. 
here. I don’t know the trouble but if you will show me that 
We went over to where it 


I walked up to the overseer and said, “Yes, sir, I’m 


frame maybe I ean find out.” 
was. “Why won’t that rail go up to the top?” he asked. 
You have seen a dog when it was lost; that’s the way I felt. 
sut I looked it over and the first thing I noticed was that 
where the rod that works on the stroke stand was not moved 
as it should have been, and I told the overseer. ‘No,’ he 
said, “that’s all right.” 

So there I was. I knew that it was wrong and I waited 
until he went away and then moved it as I thought it ought 
to be, and as luck would have it, it worked fine. I braced 
myself up and strutted back to my overseer to tell him just 
what happened. “Thank you, Jack, I knew that you 
would find it. 


work harder than ever, but here is where I had bad luck. 


Keep right on the job.” That made me 
My overseer was taken sick and died, and then everything 
began going hard with me. They- got a new overseer who 
didn’t like me much for some reason or another, and since 
that time I learned that a man could not make good unless 
he had someone to pull or push him along. 

While I was reading the discussions this all came to me 
for everyone of us thinks his opinion is right, but I will 
differ from that, as I believe that there is not one man 
that knows it all. What will work in one mill and work 
fine will not work in another mill under the same conditions. 
I know this by experience. Here is one instance: I saw 
in a certain mill running 14-inch Texas cotton with a 
draft of 14 inches, the spinners were running from 10 to 
14 sides with 256 spindles per frame. I went to work in 
another mill that had the same make of machinery, with 
the same stock, and we couldn’t get good spinning with a 
draft of over 10 inches, the setting was the same from the 
breaker picker to the spinning frame, and the humidity 
was the same. Any man who travels around and takes 
any interest in mill work will find out more than a man who 
stays at home. I have worked from feeding the old-time 
picker by hand, through the card room. spinning, and weay- 
ing, and also other departments, and I learn more every- 
where I go. 

There has been a lot of talk about mills not running 
regularly. Have you stopped to think what is the cause of 
this trouble? 
part of the manufacturing. 
that the men do not know how to train the men under them. 
I know, and you know that a lot of mills have men who 
never swept, doffed or spun, or run a section. Probably 
You cannot make me 


It is caused by the management of some 
Sometimes the biggest cause is 


they were on oiling and a section. 
believe that a man ean run a job without coming from the 
bottom and getting the experience of work. Then he can 
teach other help how to run a job and run it right. I 
have seen men who have worked in the mill for years yet 
they didn’t amount to but just a little more at the end than 
they did at the beginning, and yet they got a good job. 
Why? Because the boss liked them. But can that man 
produce as good quality as any other man that is intelli- 


gent? Shall we place a man in a position of that kind 
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because he is a good fellow, or because he is qualified for 
the place? We all have our faults, but let us overcome 
these faults as much as possible. J. M. D. (Pa.) 


Some Observations on Efficiency. 





Epitor Coron : 

Yes, as “Wash” says in the January number, the longer 
we live the more convinced we become that there is a proper 
and an improper way, an extravagant and a parsimonious 
way, to accomplish things, and especially is this true in a 
eard room, which, I presume after reading his letter on 
“The Duties of the Efficiency Man” in January Corron, 
is “Wash’s” strong point. True, there is “wisdom in a 
multitude of councilors’—this is not a one-man possibilily 

but why soft-pedal this efficiency man? In this age of 
keen competition and demands for variety and quality, 
the person of “drifting thoughts” and “uncertain mind” 
stands no more show than a pegleg man at a kicking frolic. 

The man in charge should be cocksure, and then select 
overseers for each department who know the various pro- 
cesses, who have the skill and practical experience to master 
the situation, and if the superintendent finds his man is 
not delivering the goods, yet is doing the best he can, he 
should inform him that his best is too small and let the 
axe fall. 

I realize that good carders are few and far between, 
but even those possessed of ability as good as the best would 
not and should not stand for this efficiency man (be he 
president, manager or superintendent) for he certainly 
would be intruding on the right of the overseer of this de- 
partment who, of all concerned, has or should have his 
finger on the pulse of the whole situation from the office to 
the finished product under his care. His watchword is 
efficient eternal vigilance, for with him it is never out and 
never over, but going on all the time. 

Every student has concluded that there are but two 
kinds of nature—human and animal. As there is but one 
nature for us, we cannot acquire another, and between na- 
ture and disposition there is continually going on a dual 
operation; especially is this true of the better element of 
humanity. If there are 500 employees in his department, 
the overseer has that number of dispositions to study, as 
we rarely find two of the same make-up. Hence there is 
not and never can be any set or fixed rule of law other than 
that of the ability of a leader to cope with the situation 
of conditions. 

It is true that efficiency experts have attained success 
in different trades and commercial professions, but an ef- 
ficient textile man will (if capable to the point of just what 
the word efficiency implies) agree that there is no calling 
on earth so nearly approaching individualism as textiles. 
There are some men, officials, superintendents and over- 
seers, who think they are the whole works of the industry, 
when in reality they are just parts of a small unit that 
forms the link in a chain. Whether this chain is weak or 
powerful depends largely on the respective heads of the 
various departments, and justly so, for they are responsible 
for the amount of cooperation and knowledge they are able 
to instill and extract from everyone within their supervision. 
A competent overseer knows this, and puts forth his best 
efforts in acquiring good and useful training to equip him 
as the only efficient referee for his department, scientifi- 


cally and practically. 
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I do not agree with “Wash,” in the eighth paragraph uf 
his letter, that in almost every mill we find a very good 
carder or spinner, whose ability is measured by his being 
able to find the proper draft and insert the proper twist and 
also to properly manage the help. While these are neces- 
sary assets, they do not constitute the whole. A competent 
carder would not consider an applicant to put up roving 
around intermediates and speeders if he was very short 
and stout, but would advise him of a more suitable place. 
The long, lean fellow who asks for a set of cards would not 
be located there if he needed a roving man. The number 
of movements required on the part of an operative to do 
a thing in the right way is one of his qualities to observe 
and improve, as occasion demands, especially watching the 
results obtained, as there are exceptions in almost every 
case. 


Many ecarders of my personal acquaintance are experts 
as operatives at every process in the department of which 
they have charge, but have grown a little stale from in- 
activity. When a carder has trained other reliable sources 
and placed in charge these understudies for training opera- 
tives, he will not tolerate any waste of energy and unneces- 
sary actions in the room. He even tries to instruct the poor 
fellow he knows is a hopeless case, and whom he is forced 
to diseard eventually as an impossibility. Just as the good 
physician knows the symptoms of undeveloped cases and 
the remedy to apply, so also the good carder knows his 
workers almost from the start. Then why eall all cardeis 
good ones or confuse this efficiency man with him when 
the very qualities summed up are essential to a good 
carder? 

Far be it from me to eulogize myself, for I am just re- 
lating experiences. Nine of my thirty-one years in the 
textile field have been spent as a fitter and erector with 
two of the more prominent machine builders of America, 
working from Maine to Texas, and I have come in contact 
with some of the best, the so-so and the poorest, from sweep- 
er to superintendent, and from office janitor to president, and 
I have been asked some very difficult as well as some very 
silly and simple questions by men of all calibers, and even 
criticized if I was without a ready answer and remedy for 
all things upon which I was approached. 

Just now I recall an instance of a superintendent who 
was engaged on a big job, and who had leased a small yarn 
mill on the side. After experimenting with three different 
superintendents in as many years, with little or no sue- 
cess, he decided to train up his eldest son, a boy of 23 
years. After working him through the mill of which he 
was in charge, he sent the boy to a school to finish up. On 
returning home, after completing his studies, the young 
man was placed at this yarn mill to dismiss and succeed 
the superintendent then in charge. With pencil and tablet 
in hand, he started in at the picker room, checking up, to 
find the money-leaks. After okehing down to the drawing 
frames, he stopped in great astonishment and ealled the 
tender to close down his frames at once and go get the 
overseer for him. Imagine the bewilderment of the over- 
seer when the young man said he had located the trouble 
with his father’s mill and the past management. When 
the overseer asked to be shown, the young man replied, 
“Why, can’t you see? There are six ends going in and 
only one coming out!” 

That boy today is an efficiency man, or as “Wash” says, 
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But THIS Is Not “Bull” 


Some advertisements which you read may contain a 
little “bull,” but this one does not. And it’s not “bull” 
when users of Bondaron Textile Leathers make state- 
ments like the following: 
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Last month the Boss Weaver of one of the South’s largest mills ad- 
vised us that the first ‘‘Bondaron’’ Check Straps placed on his looms 
in October, 1920, were still giving entire satisfaction. The Superin- 
tendent of another large Southern mill told us a few days ago that 
the first ‘‘Bondaron’’ Cheek Straps placed on his looms have given 
85 months’ service, day and night run, and so far there has not been 
a worn or broken strap. 


These are only two of the many records of satisfaction and long 


life experienced by users of 
“The Leather with the Hair On” 


Check Straps 


In actual use they last from two to four times longer than the ordi- 
Manufactured exclusively by nary straps—simply because they are made from higher quality, 
|] f 


specially selected Foreign Hides, tanned by a valuable, well-guarded 
J} CHARLES 



























process which produces leather of amazing strength. The hair is 
always left on the leather for we never use weakening chemicals to 
take it off. 


Bondaron Lug Straps, Harness Straps, Cone Belts, Round Belting 
and other Textile Leathers contain the same high quality materials 


and give long lasting satisfaction and economy. 
COMPANY 


Leather Importers, Curriers and Belt Manufacturers 
617-619 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Its Fulllof Accumate 
/Produc tion Cost 
kare ths 


It explains the most accurate and 
most economical way to get an CCU ~~ 
infallible record of each inch or arren oO ap Ss 
yard of goods you produce— 
Preferred Stock 


even shows vou how each pick 
can be counted. 
It Be perineal well. The best quality tallow, 
palm, and red oils and olive 
foots, cz efully balanced 
with the purest chemicals 
for your special purpose. 














Uniformity guaranteed 
by test before shipment. 


Warren Soap Warren Service 





Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


Established 1870 
77 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
Incorporated 1890 
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“‘what-ever-you-may-call-them.” However, he is getting 


paid to superintend a mill. 


With regard to the trumpet holes for sliver, would it 
not be better to adapt the sliver hole to suit the weight 
and condensation desired, and use a tapered circular gauge 
for each and have them uniform? Then when the careless 
operative “Wash” pictures at this process attempts to 
make the piecing described, the lump has been caught at 
the sliver trumpet and he soon realizes he is only making 
work for his own hands. I don’t think it is a good policy 
to have back and front tenders on drawing, as is the prac- 
tice in some mills, and to those who contemplate trying to 
adjust the doffer comb blades all to one position, I would 
say go on with the experiment as “Wash” points out, and 
when disgusted (as will be the case in some instances) get 
over the trouble by positioning each comb blade to its 
own peculiar conditions. After the setting has been made 
and the eard started, see that the selvages do not tear, or 
crack, as this may take place and not cause the end to 
come down for several hours, and is evidence that the comb 
is too high. The other extreme is a wavy or wrinkled web, 
also the noticeable escaping or leaking over of the stock, 
when neither of the foregoing things happen. Then stop 
the card and just when the comb blade is at its lowest or 
downward point, see that the web and blade are ve to 4% of 
an inch apart, and J’ll guarantee that there won’t be any 
trouble in locating the comb blade, though the position is 
changed often from January to December. 


“Wash? asks concerning his efficiency man, “How 
often is such a man found in cotton manufacturing indus- 
try?’ In this country of specialization, I don’t recall a 
single one. Frankly, I do not believe his article in the Janu- 
ary issue is “Wash’s” honest convictions, but rather an inge- 
nious idea that has stolen into his mind for bringing down 
the wrath upon his head he so justly deserves in this 
ease. Let’s ask him to get away from this antique stuff and 
let us have some of his honest-to-goodness progressive caus- 
es and results. 


I recently had a young man apply for a place as sec- 
tion man in spinning. On questioning him as to what he 
could do, I was much impressed when told he could do 
every little thing about the job. This reply got him the 
place, for my sweepers can detect a shaft falling down, or a 
machine on fire. 


Heretofore, when overseers were past the age of use- 
fulness, they were retired on a quill cleaning or sweeping 
job. Now that modern machinery is doing this work my 
future is not very clear to me. Maybe the advent of this 
efficiency man will open up some avenue of consolation; 
one can never tell. Just a few years ago New England told 
us we could never spin fine yarns in the South. Today 
North Carolina is successfully spinning 100s, and hopes 
eventually to spin even finer yarns. I knew a fellow 


-working on a five-roller process, eight into one delivery 


drawing frame to eliminate one more process. Will it 
make good? Competition (N. C.) 


Elbert Hubbard was once asked by an aspiring young 
man if he would give him a formula for making friends. 
The answer of Fra Elbertus, significantly characteristic and 
brief, was , “Be One.” 
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Setting Mote Knives. 





Epitor Corron : 

“W. H. J. (Mass.),” in the February number, asks con- 
cerning mote knives, what angle they should be set to, how 
many there should be, and how close they should be set to 
the licker-in. 

In several contributions to this department I have point- 
ed out that the mote knives are of little value as a cleaning 
agent. First, let us consider what takes place in the field of 
action between the feed plate and the licker-in sereen. 
The licker-in teeth play through the hanging fringe, the 
spiral action of the licker-in fillet causes the stock to enter 
the grooves. Therefore, the mote knives do not act on the 
stock. 

In the second place all impurities must leave the sur- 
face of the licker-in to be struck by the mote knives, there- 
fore all impurities leaving the surface of the licker-in fali 
to the floor without any aid from the mote knives. 

There is no doubt in my mind that many readers of 
this department will not agree with me on this point, but I 
have always given proof of all my statements, and to prove 
my argument in this case, let the reader make several laps 
from the same bale. Next, set the mote knives to an 8/1000 
gauge, run two or three laps and weigh the droppings. 
Then remove one knife and run the same number of laps 
through, and again weigh the droppings. It will be found 
in the majority of such tests that the best results will be 
secured with one mote knife. Next, pack the back of the 
card as close as possible, have all doors fitted tight, and set 
the feed plate to the licker-in almost to touch. See that 
the packing under the card is air tight. Run the same 
number of laps and again weigh the droppings, and “you'll 
be surprised.” 

That the foreign matter must leave the surface of the 
licker-in in order to come in contact with the mote knives 
must be admitted, so on this point let us have no argument. 
Then why set the mote knives at different angles? It’s all 
imagination. The chief point is to destroy as much as 
possible the air current that always exists around the sur- 
face of the licker-in. 

However, mote knives are as useful to a card as the 
spooler guide is to a spooler. Set the mote knives to an 
8/1000 gauge, and any large tuft of cotton or material 
of a hard nature will stop at the licker-in and save the wire 
on the card. When the mote knives are set to a 17/1000, 
the large tufts are allowed to reach the licker-in sereen and 
the cotton jams the licker-in screen in all shapes. 

This happens when a lap is allowed to run out, or when 
the stripper is careless when putting in a new lap. 

Of course the mote knives are injured at times, but a 
good method is to have at least two sets on hand, so that if 
they are injured in any way, they can be sent to the builder 
for repairs, without interfering with the running of the 
room. Wash (R. J.) 


Epitor Corton : 

Although a recent subseriber to Corron, I am very much 
interested in the discussion under the heading “How Other 
Men Manage.” 

“W.H. J. (Mass.)” in the February number asks for in- 
formation concerning mote knives and how they should be 
set. The mote knives are made of iron, three inches wide, 
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Keep -Meddlesome Hands OUT 


Eliminate the temptation, and you elim- 
inate the result. A workman may “just 
borrow” a tool, and “forget” to return it, 
but that does not keep your mill on a sys- 
tematic basis. Tools become lost and stolen 
in this manner. You do not want to be 
continually buying new tools and small 
equipment. Install KNAPP STANDARD 
WIRE PARTITIONS in your mill, and 
you can soon see the great saving it will 
effect. 
Protect your small tools, machine parts, 
bobbins, shuttles, etc. Stop losing money. 
When writing, send sketch and dimensions 
for complete details and prices. Let Us Save 
The ideal partition—made You Money On 









in standard sizes adjustable Window Guards 
to any space or condition. Skylight Guards 
Furnished with. wicket, Factory Guz rds 


Factory Fence 
Factory Gates 
Ete. 


gravity or swing doors as 
required. Erected quickly, 
changed easily. 
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Live Sales Agents 
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The Seal of 
Vul-Cot Fibre 


Service 


This is the seal of a service—a service with 
threefold facilities for producing Vul-Cot 
Fibre and Vul-Cot Fibre parts and prod- 
ucts. It represents the combined equip- 
ment of three great factories for speedy 
manufacture and delivery of this famous 
material. 








can be done better and. for less with the 


As hard as horn, De Vilbiss 


As durable as steel, — 
; Spray; 
As adaptable as rubber— ay-pain ting System 














. WHETHER painting the interior of ill 
x i your mill or pro- 
Less costly than any Is Vul-Cot tecting the outside walls against the elements, or paint- 
Fibre. ing the mill homes—the DeVilbiss Spray-painting Sys- 
tem will average 4 to 5 times faster on these different 
a oe rods, tubes or the jobs than hand brushing. This means a 75% to 80% 
’ 7 saving in painting labor costs. In addition, painting 
finished parts made to your own speci ca- the DeVilbiss way, you get a more even, uniform, com- 
ae. 7 aie us, naming your require- plete and a longer lasting coating as well as much 


, cle k. 
ments, and we will gladly send samples. pndinies 


We shall gladly tell you more about these savings and im- 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. brovements the DeVilbiss System makes possible. 


Wilmington, Delaware The DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. peter ave. Toledo, Ohio 
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one-half inch in thickness, and as long as the card is wide. 

One edge of the mote knives will be found to be beveled. 

This is done to insure a proper surface being presented to 

the fibers. The top mote knife is set with a 12/1000 gauge, 

and the bottom mote knife is set with a 15/1000 gauge. 

Notlaw (N. C.) 
Settings for Whitin Model C and Model D-2 
Combers. 4 

EpItorR Corron : 

Replying to “Bab’s” request in the December issue for 
some information on combers: 

Combing of cotton removes the short fibers, neps, and 
other impurities left from the carding process, and gives to 
take 
staple from 1 to 1x inches and, with a low percentage of 


the yarn greater strength and more luster. I can 
waste, produce yarn that will be as strong as carded yarn 
made from cotton of vs to 1 

I will give in this letter the settings for the Whitin 
Model C and Model D-2 combers. 


After a comber has been taken down to the upright 


g-inch longer staple. 


stands and all parts cleaned, it should be assembled in the 
following order: Cam shaft, nipper shaft, top comb shaf:, 
cylinder shaft, calender roll shaft, notched wheel shaft; 
then put the pawl arms in place with the cam rolls on them. 
Put the steel detaching roll in place, and see that the caps 
are tight. Have the outside cam roll in the heel of the 
cam, index pointer on 5, and put the driving shaft in place. 

With the comber on 5, set the front edge of the seg- 
ment 14% inches from the back side of the detaching roll. 
Turn the 
driving shaft and see at what time the detaching roll is 
moved forward by the outside cam. If it is not correct (it 
should be 6 for the Model C and 5% for the Model D-2), 
loosen the bolts in the cam and move it in the necessary 
direction to obtain the desired results. Bolt all up securely 
and turn around once and set the inside cam to correspond. 

The Model D-2 comber has two bolts in the 80-tooth 
gear and a slot to work in so as to get the required results 
and not take it out of mesh. 

Next put on the needle half laps and cylinder tins. 
Put leather detaching rolls in place. See that the flat side 
of the bushings on the ends of the rolls bear against the 
slides. 


Use the 11%-inech finger gauge for this setting. 
/ ger gaus 


Attach the roll weight to the stirrups and hang 
the stirrups in the bearing made for them in the bushing. 
Turn the comber until the segment comes under the leather 
detaching roll, index about 8. Set so that No. 25 gauge 
will go between the flat side of the bushing and the adjust- 
ing slides. Set the feed roll, according to the information 
to be given later. Put in the circular brushes and see 
that the bristles just touch the face of the brass needle 
bars. 

Put in the nipper frames and set from the detaching 
roll to the eushion plate, and betwe2n the nipper knife and 
needle half laps, according to the staple being run, as 
shown in the setting list given later. 
necting rods, comber to be on index 1414, nipper cam 
in high part, tighten nuts so as to hold paper. Put the 
comber on 104% and put the nipper cams so as to hold 
paper. Put in the top combs and set according to the fol- 
Then the brass rolls, sliver 


Then put in the con- 


lowing setting information. 
pans and brass guides. 
The following information is given as a guide for the 
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settings mentioned. On the Model C comber, set the front 


of segment from detaching roll with finger gauge 11-inch. 
The feed roll is to be set from the detaching roll according 
to the staple, as follows: %g to 14-inch staple, finger 
gauge 118; lis to 1lys-inch staple, finger gauge 1%; 13% 
to 15-inch staple, finger gauge 17% to 148-inch. 

Set angle on nipper knife 36 degrees, quadrant. The 
cushion plate is to be set from the detaching roll according 
to staple as follows: % to 1%-ineh staple, finger gauge 
lys-inch; 11s to 1ys-ineh staple, finger gauge 134-inch; 134 
to 15%-ineh staple, finger gauge 1ys-inch. 

Set nipper knife from half lap, index 1414, angle gauge 


20. Top comb angle 30 degrees, quadrant. 


Top comb 


from segment, index 8, angle gauge 21. roll from 


Brass 
leather detaching roll, angle gauge 18. 

For timing Model C comber, detaching roll should move 
forward at 6. Feed roll at 4 to5%. Nippers close at 10%. 

On the Model D-2 comber, set the front of the segment 
from the detaching roll with finger gauge 11%-inech. Feed 
roll is set from the detaching roll aceording to staple, as 
follows: 7% to 1ys-inch staple, finger gauge 154 to 11- 
inch; 13g to 15-inch staple, finger gauge 134-inches. 

Set angle on nipper knife at 37 degrees, quadrant. 
Cushion plate to be set from detaching roll according to 
staple as follows: % to 1yYs-inch staple, finger gauge 1ys- 
inch; 1%6 to 15-inch staple, finger gauge 114-inches. 

Set nipper knife 


gauge 21. 


from half lap, index 1414, angle 
Top comb angle, old style 30 degrees, new style 
19 degrees, quadrant. Top comb from segment, index 8, 
old style, angle gauge 18, new style, angle gauge 16. Brass 
roll from leather detaching roll, angle gauge 18. 

For timing Model D-2 comber, detaching roll should 
move forward at 5%. Feed roll at 6% to 8. 
close at 10%. 


Nippers 


I trust this will be of help to “Bab” and others inter- 
ested in combing. Q, E. D. (S. C.) 





“Wash” Makes a Promise. 


In the November issue of Corron I notice that H. D. 
Martin states in the fifth paragraph of his letter entitled 
“Good Carding:” “The secret of good running work and of 
making perfect yarns and woven goods is to have the best of 
carding.” 

This is the first time in all my mill career that I have 
seen the claim that good carding would make perfect yarns. 
H. D. made an awful slip of the pen—which is something 
new for him. However, did I not state not so long ago 
that a man was never wholly right nor wholly wrong? With 
the exception of the statement just quoted, I agree with 
every point in Mr. Martin’s letter. Faulty mixing is an 
evil that is increasing in our mills, and in the most up-to- 
date mills at that, too. On the other hand, where the cotton 
is properly blended, oftentimes the whole thing is spoiled 
by allowing the drawing tenders to put up all full cans to- 
gether at the back. The mill man must do one of two 
things: Stop this, or have spring bottoms in all the cans. 

Then, why claim that a perfect yarn or cloth can be made 
when the fly-frame is imperfect and stretches the work dur- 
ing winding? I want to repeat here that when a man stops 
any fly-frame and lifts any bobbin gear and turns it back, 
to ereate a little slack, and then starts the frame, he can 


watch the slack disappear in less than 15 seconds. This 
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Iastailation 


Partitions 


That Shed Water 


No. 4’of a Series on ‘“‘How to Judge 
Metal Partitions” 


PECIAL water-shedding features 

prolong the life and contribute to 
the sanitary value of Sanymetal Toilet 
-artitions. Note the water-shedding de- 
sign base shoe, illustrated below, for 
every post. Sanymetal Partitions are 
also made with slant molds, sheer sur- 
faces, tightly joined seams and mitres, 
and vitreous, non-absorbent finish. You 
can specify Sanymetal with confidence 
that time will justify your choice. 


Other Sanymetal. features are: unusually rigid installa- 
tion, exclusive use of Armco Ingot Iron Sheets, high- 
grade baked enamel finish, new door with molded stile 
and rail, sland-lip partition mold, patented Sanymetal 
Gravity Hinges, electro-zinc rust-proofing of all hard- 
ware, unit section design, with or without doors, adapt- 
able to any arrangement. Sanymetal is also made for 
urinals, shower and dressing-rooms, and toilet wainscot. 
Have you received our new Toilet Catalog No. 5? 


Makers of Sanymetal Office and 
Factory Partitions 


Sanymetal Base Casting 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
986 E. 64th Street Cleveland, O. 


oilet and Office Purtitions 


os 
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every piece of sub-flooring in your plant 
has been seasoned exactly like every other 


piece. 

if 
every piece is made of Southern Yellow 
Pine, free from defects, and is dressed 


uniformly. 
if 


every single piece of that sub-flooring has 
received the most careful inspection after 
every operation, and 

if 
every piece has been subjected to exactly 


the same treatment of creosote-oil by the 
Vacuum Pressure Process. 


then 


you have CREO-PINE sub-flooring in 
your factory—sub-flooring that will never 
decay, nor need replacement—sub-flooring 
that will outlast your factory, and give 
greater satisfaction at lower cost for every 


year’s service. 
but 


don’t expect the same results from ordi- 
nary sub-flooring. 


Have you written for descriptive booklets? 
(reopine 
ee 
SubFlooring 
' = O 8 


BLOCK FLOORS FENCE POSTS 

CONDUITS CROSS ARMS 

CROSS TIES BRIDGE TIMBERS 
TELEPHONE POLES 


Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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proves that stretch takes place on all ends during winding, 
and that a draft exists from the drawing rolls to the surface 
of the bobbin. 


Now, how can perfect roving or yarn be made with this 
condition staring us in the face? I hope Mr. Martin will 
I hope many others will answer. It is the most 
vital evil in our cotton mills. You never even see this dis- 
cussed in the different meetings held by mill men, North or 
South. They will instead explain about mixing and letting 
it stand for so long, ete., things that our grandfathers knew. 
What’s the use of having things perfect in the preceding 
processes when you spoil them in the succeeding processes ? 
You read some articles that would give you the idea that 
an even lap (which is not possible with our present picking 
system) and a certain draft and settings, will make even 


enswer. 


roving and yarn. Allowing drawing tenders to put up all 
full cans at the back is one of the worst evils for the pro- 
duction of uneven yarn. How many mills do you find with 
spring bottoms in the roving cans? 


Here is another thing: A man sizes his yarn and gets 
a sizing something like this: 29.85, 28.01, 27.40, 31.06. This 
® supposed to be 28s yarn. Then figure the variation that 
must take place to create such a difference. Take the two 
extremes—27.40 and 31.06—and figure back to the finished 
drawing sliver, and it will be found that no such variation 
takes place in the finished drawing sliver. The light yarn is 
caused by stretch on the fly frame. These are the evils that 
should be discussed by our operating executives in their 
meetings. 

Corton is read around the world, and I will, if you will 
allow, write an article with a sketch of a new device 
(patent now pending) that removes all strain from the 
cone belt, and holds conditions equal on all fly frames. i 
know it will be weleomed by mill men. It is truly a cone- 
driven frame. 

But what’s the use of new inventions in carding? Look 
up the article written by “Tom (Mass.)” in the June issue 
of C orton. He says, “All I ask is that every one of the 
skeptical, short draft boys very carefully and quietly pre- 
pare an even lap, 18 ounces, and change his draft to say 
158 inches (no more; no less) compare the two slivers very 
carefully, then put that sliver into the sliver lap or ribbon 
lap machines and then through the combers, examine them, 
match the long draft sliver with the one from the short 
draft cards, and then get busy and have some small draft 
gears made for his cards and enjoy good sizing, clean yarn, 
etrong yarn, and happiness.” 

Never mind the settings of the flats and doffer; they 
don’t amount to anything. If what he states is true, then 
he has made a most wonderful discovery. 

But in the November issue we find a letter on “Even 
Work on Pickers and Cards,” written by “K. S. (N. C.)” 
which is very instructive and practical. “K. 8.” is like 
“Wash”—he is afraid to admit the truth. I agree with 
every statement. Following is the proof that “K. 8.” is 
dead right. 

If the same amount of stock passing under the plates or 
evener motion does not vary, the evener belt will not change 
its position on the cones. There must be a gain or loss in 
the amount of stock to cause a change in the position of 
the cone belt. Therefore, if a heavier place, the faulty part 
continues until the cone belt is shifted to equal the amount 
and the same thing takes place when a light portion comes 
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under the action of the plates. In other words, most of the 
faulty work passes before the action of the evener, and the 
part it is supposed to correct escapes. Are these not facts? 
An even lap is an impossibility with our present system of 
picking. 

“K. §.” is dead right, not only in pointing out that it is 
impossible to even a sheet of lap, inch by inch, but that 
there is great room for improvement. 

Wash (R: I.) 
Ring Travelers. 
Epitor Corton: 

Should ring travelers be renewed? If so, how often 
should they be changed? 

It is a generally conceded fact that all ring travelers 
give their best service when new, but it is also well known 
that the problem of keeping them new has not been solved. 
Just as soon as they are started they begin to wear. They 
are the hardest worked piece of meta] in the process of 
spinning or twisting, and on fine work the traveler often 
races around the ring at the rate of a mile a minute. No 
oil, as a rule, can be applied to the race course, and the 
traveler must slide along on a dead surface; there are no 
wheels or ball bearings to make its journey comfortable. 
This tough journey soon causes the burnished edge of the 
traveler to wear off, thus increasing the wearing surface of 
the traveler against the ring, which overheats the metal and 
causes the traveler to drag. This results in an increased 
tension or drag on the yarn, causing many breakages which 
cannot be prevented without renewing the travelers. 

Thus, at its best, the ring traveler does not last any 
too long, and the length of its life is also governed by 
such things as the size of the rings, length of traverse, 
amount of twist in the yarn, speed of spindles, and also 
the style and kind of travelers. 

On coarse, heavy work, it is found necessary to change 
travelers more often than on medium counts. On very fine 
work they practically “change themselves” because they 
wear out so often and fly off the rings, making it necessary 
for them to be replaced. While the speed of the traveler 
on the coarser work may be perhaps one-half as much as 
on the fine work, the weight and load may be many times 
more. 

While no set rules can be laid down here that would 
apply specifically to every mill, still the following recom- 
mendations will be found to be very helpful under ordinary 
conditions. On medium counis, say 30s to 60s, the travel- 
ers should be renewed at least once a month. On coarser 
counts, once in three weeks, or twice a month will give 
even better results. For the finer numbers, say above 60s, 
it will be found, as indicated, that these fly off very fre- 
quently. ? 

The matter of renewing ring travelers is a very im- 
portant one which should be given constant attention. 
There often comes a loss in production through negligence 
in replacing travelers, while on the other hand, a regular 
system of renewing the travelers, such as the one outlined 
in the preceding paragraph, has increased. the production 
of one mill om coarse work ‘over five per cent; while an- 
other mill, on medium counts, showed an inerease of ten 
per cent in production because this matter was followed 
up in this manner. Careful attention given to the matter 
of prudently renewing the travelers as required, will show 
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Have You Noticed the 
SOLID LOOPS 


in ‘‘Garland”’ 


| 
Loom Harnesses? = 







“We’re Getting Every Ounce of Pull Out 
of Our Belts Now!” 






The loops of our loom harnesses are 


DIXON’S ‘*That is because we are using a = filled with varnish, every one, and are 
belt dressing that kills the slip —— 


and makes the belts behave— =F as solid as the best varnish can make 
SOLID DIXON'S SOLID BELT DRESS ==— them. This prevents the eyes from 
NG.’’ i 


BELT Ite systematic use stops. slippage working loose and breaking the warp 
—saves power an elting—re- : E i i 
duces the frequency of shutdowns —F threads which mean better ae 

DRESSING for belt renewals—gives you every =— and more of it. 

ounce of ‘‘pull’’ the belts have. 
Don’t take any chances with belt 
preparations that are unknown— 
that rot the fibre and cause belts 
to stretch. Get DIXON’S Solid 
selt Dressing of known excellence 
and be perfectly safe. 
Booklet No. 34-0, ‘‘The 
Proper Care of Belts,’’ 
will be sent upon request. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
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O Boiler Graphite 
my Write for catalog Mark X in square 
















































The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
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chine 68 of mans- |i 
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Stencil 


Machine 







A)” Better than 
ever from 
YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


have been added to the “1912” Cloth 
Cut Folding and Winding Ma- 
chine which cy ou least 50 per cent 
te its value ° 

ah Tab ind Ge ad 
edges—roll it up ive 

act measurement of every piece of 
sie the machine. 


It saves time, labor, machines and 
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0 ONLY NEED ONE 
MACHINE where before it required 





























Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. i 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid } 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price | 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers | 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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good results everywhere. The quality as well as the pro- 
duction will be increased, the work will run better and the 
help will be more contented. 

There should be no hesitancy about the extra work or a 
possible waste of travelers involved in changing travelers 
as often as suggested, because when the help are trained, 
the change can be made very rapidly, without an appre- 
ciable loss of time or the waste of new travelers. And the 
thereby more than offset the 
and operations. 


great advantages accruing 
extra cost of the supplies 
In connection with this matter, there are many things 
that can be done to increase the life of the ring traveler. 
The rings should be kept in good order; all overworn, 
cracked and nicked rings should be replaced with perfect 
Also properly set thread guide wires, rings and 
spindles will impart a balanced movement to the travelers 
H. D. Martin (R. I.) 


ones, 


and prevent undue wear. 


Fly Frames and Differentials. 





EbiTor COTTON: 

(Conn.)” is in 
tune with the defenders of the fly frame. In his letter en- 
titled “Fly Frames and Differentials,” he asserts that I am 
’ So I must be right to some degree. 
Continuing, he states, “And in justice to the makers I 


I see in the January issue that “K. C. 


“wrong in some ways.’ 


want to say a few things in its defense.” 

Our builders need no defenders, for American-built 
machinery is equal to if not better than those of other 
Were the builders to blame for the ostracizing 
Of 


countries. 
of the Crighton opener about a quarter century ago? 
course not. Cotton manufacturers were to blame. 

I fought hard with my pen then for the return of the 
Crighton opener just as I am now fighting for the return 
of the flyer-lead system. This is an old idea, but so was 
the Crighton opener, which today is admitted by most 
mill men as the greatest cleaning agent. 

Where will you find a mill man at this time who would 
dare risk his reputation by making the claim that the 
Crighton opener chews the stock and injures the fibers 
to a large degree? Still that was the ery in those days, 
and the manufacturers were caught in the swirl and for 
years our best mills were operated without them. 

In the 13th paragraph of his letter “K. C.” doesn’t 
consider the fly frame any more imperfect than many 
other machines in the mill. However, in the 8th paragraph 
he admits the roving is stretched, but not much. Now 
what other machine preceding or following the fly frame 
will stretch it as much? From the 2nd to the 6th para- 
graph he proves the fly frame is imperfect, and it was 
more good luck than management that the cones used 
from the old slubber he mentions had the proper outlines. 
Then the cones are different, are they not? 

This is in line with my arguments. I have argued con- 
tinuously that variation in speed between one frame and 
another will require a different cone and that different 
cottons and different hanks, to give a perfect tension, will 
require different cones. By having a cone for different 
ranges of hanks and the frame run at precisely the speed 
at which the cones were figured out and which the flyers are 
built, a practically perfect tension is accomplished. 

If the reader will closely follow me I will prove these 
statements. In the September issue I stated that “K. S. 
(N. C.)” had the right spirit, but the wrong dope on fly 
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frames. Up to this time I have proven every statement. 
I once stated that changing the bottom cone gear changed 
the speed of the bottom cone. Well a great many could 
not see the point. Again, in the October issue of Corron 
[ said, “If the speed of the spindle will change the outlines 
of the cone, so will its own speed.” 

It seems to me that the foregoing statement is clear ani 
should be understood by the practical man, and yet in the 
December issue, “K. S.,” in referring to some of my state 
ments, declared “For a lot of what he has said is so stated 
that no one could answer it.” Again, in the same issue he 
says, “Doesn’t ‘Wash’ believe the same tightening of ends 
would have taken place if the correct bottom cone gear had 
been on the machine and that he had cleaned the cone belt ?” 

One example or test is worth a thousand arguments 
Let any reader make the following test: Change the con 
gear from say 31 teeth gear to 33 teeth, and regulate the 
tension by shifting the cone belt, which in this case ealis 
for a slower bottom cone speed to correspond to the higher 
speed given to the differential sleeve by a larger cone 
gear. It will be found that in this case a full set of roving 
is made with a less working area of the cones, for the 
reason that the change calls for a contact gear that will 
give the rack a less amount of movement at the end of 
each layer. On the other hand, change from a 31 tooth 
gear to a 29 tooth gear, and the conditions are reversed. 
The position of the rack must be changed so the cone belt 
will give a higher bottom cone speed and a contact gear that 
will give the rack a larger amount of movement at the 
end of each layer, and in this case a much larger working 
area of the cones is required to make a full set of roving. 

Please be reminded that in finding the true outline of 
cones each layer of the bobbin of roving must be con 
sidered separately, and the diameters of the cones figur 
ed for that layer alone. many sepa 
rate pairs of pulleys connected together in a continu 
tinuous string. Therefore, if the cone gear is changed and 
the rack is shifted to the small end of the bottom cone there 
is more slippage of the cone belt; on the other hand, if 
changed to the larger end there is less slippage of the cone 
belt. 

So it must be admitted that changing the cone gear 
will make conditions unequal which proves I was right in 
had the wrong dope on fly 


Cones are so 


my statement that “K. 8.” 
frames. 

However, make the 
right, and after the test, read the articles written by “K. 
C.” and “K. 8.” and it will be found their arguments are 
against the present fly frame and not in its favor. 

“K. C.” begins the 7th paragraph like the practical man 
I assume him to be, but spoils it when, in referring to the 
test I suggested, that if a speeder is stopped, a bobbin 
gear turned back a little, making the end slack, and the 
speeder started up, that the slack is taken up quickly, he 
says, “I admit that it will be taken up quickly, but I do 
not claim that this is any fault of the fly frame. The 
slack is taken up more quickly due to the roving being 
wound on the bobbins more loosely than it would be if it 
had not been slackened.” 

He forgets the amount of pressure at the end of the 
presser pad that insures a firm winding. “S. A. F.” has 
admitted that there is a drag or tension always, between 
the front roll and bobbin. 


Have I not stated time and time again, that a dual oper- 


foregoing test and see who is 
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BLEACHERS! 





Your Selling Agent must cut 
prices if your product 


is not superior. 


Avoid this by giving him 


better bleached goods, 


such 


as are permanently white 


without weakening and of 


greater softness and elasticity. 


All this only possible 


by Solozone-processing. 


Ask us how if you don't know. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO, 
New York 


ation was going on at all times between the increasing diam- 
eter of the bobbin and the strength of the strand. Tho 
stronger the strand the less the stretch. This is the cause 
of a difference in twist between the back and front rows of 
epindles and also the cause of a set of fly frame roving run- 
ning out unevenly at the next process. Now a variation of 
three numbers is often found in the yarn. Please look 
up my article entitled “Taking Hold On A New Job,” 
which appeared in the November 1922 number of Corton, 
and let us assume that we are making 48s and find a vari- 
ation of three numbers, say 51s yarn. Using the figures in 
paragraph four of that article, we have 48 — 8 — 6 2 
into 1 — 12 hank roving. Roving frame draft, 6. 12 — 
6 — 2 hank intermediate roving. Draft 5 (2 in 1) at the 
intermediate, 2 2 — 4 -~ 5 — .80 hank slubber roving. 
Draft of slubber, 4%. .80 + 41% — .177 hank drawing. 
8.33 —- .177 = 47 grain sliver. 51 — 8 = 6.37 K 2 
12.74 + 6 = 2.12 & 2 = 4.24 — 5 — .85 (nearly) slub- 
ber hank. . 85 — 41%4 — .19 (nearly) hank drawing. 8.33 
~- .19 = 43.8 grain sliver. 

Now, did you ever see a variation of over three num- 
bers in the finished drawing? A variation of two num- 
bers is great. Then, what causes the light yarn found if 
it is not the stretch found on all bobbin-lead fly frames? 
This it is that I am trying to have remedied by changing 
the system. “K. C.” wanted figures to prove that the fly 
frame is imperfect. He has them here, and “K. C.” and 
others that defend the bobbin-lead system, will have a 
hard time getting around the foregoing cause of variation 
in yarn. I suppose they will claim that they never have a 











variation of three numbers. I have it, and in some cases I 
have seen a greater variation. 

“K. C.,” in the 9th, 10th and 11th paragraphs, tells us 
about long speeders being the cause of some of the trouble, 
and like all other defenders admits that you must have 
the proper cone belt and besides use belt dressing. In the 
llth paragraph he tells us he had to use a pliable double 
belting, and in the 15th paragraph he will not admit that 
the good working of the fly frame depends on the cone 
belt. In the 16th paragraph he claims that the cone belt 
receives aid from the fixed gear (or tight gear) on the 
main shaft, the one that meshes with the two gears inside 
of the sun wheel. 

If this is true, then why should a longer frame add 
more work to the cone belt? 

In the 18th paragraph, he asks, “Could the cone belt, 
when called upon to increase the speed of the bobbin gears, 
do so without the aid of the tight compound gear on the 
main shaft of a speeder helping to carry the load of driv- 
ing the bobbin gears?” He should know that the main 
shaft is run at a constant speed, and as the gear in ques- 
tion is fastened to the shaft, that its speed is constant. 
Therefore, how can this gear be considered a factor when 
the speed of the bobbins is increased or decreased? Does 
this not prove that this gear gives no aid to the cone belt? 

Again, what he states in this same paragraph compar- 
ing the engine, water wheel, and main lines to that of the 
cone belt, shows that he forgets that on a fly frame we 
have two speeds which separate when the cone is’ stopped, 
and makes the speed of the bobbins in excess of that of the 
spindles during winding. 
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To me it seems strange that “K. C.” is unable to see that 
the cone belt receives no aid from any source, for the reas- 
on already explained. 

When you wish to increase the speed of the bobbins, you 
must do so by either changing the position of the cone belt 
toward the small end of the bottom cone, or change the 
cone or compound pinion gears. Is not the foregoing 
enough to prove that the defenders of the bobbin-lead sys- 
tem have the wrong dope? ; 

If conditions were as they are painted by “K. 8.” and 
“K. C.,” we would not need special cone belting to drive the 
Any cheap belting will drive the frame, but not the 
cone. Did you ever hear of a special cone belting to drive 
the cone of a flyer-lead frame? I never did. 

I have driven the bottom cone on a flyer-lead frame with 
one-inch belting, and not special belting at that. Look up 
the production turned off per spindle by the old Lowell 
and Brown fly frames which were flyer-lead, and you will 
find that our up-to-date fly frames do not come anywhere 


cone. 


near their production. 
“K. C.” has me confused. He ends his article thus, “I 
may be wrong but I don’t think I am, at least not any more 
so than the makers of the new differential motion when 
they claim that the cone belt is no longer a driver.” The 
makers referred to claim that.the power to drive the bobbin 
is taken from the main shaft, while “K. C.” claims that 
Therefore, “K. C.” is just as 

If he wants to make the fol- 


this same gear is an aid. 
guilty, only in a less degree. 
lowing test he can quickly learn how much aid the cone belt 
receives from the tight gear on the main shaft. When the 
frame is up to speed, raise the bottom cone or break the 
cone belt, and let us know how many ends were saved by 
the main shaft gear. 

Winding may continue down in Dixie, as “K. 8.” 
but I know no winding will take place in Massachusetts, 
where he claims we have so much junk and where I have 
bad dreams. But there is a kick to the dream in this article. 

Wash (R. I.) 


says, 


Evenness, Poor Cotton and High Speeds. 


Eprtor Corton: 

“K. §. (N. C.)” says on page 45 of the November 
number of Corton, “It seems there is a lull in the discus- 
sion on pickers and the making of even laps. I wonder if 
the boys have gotten so they can make even laps, or have 
they given up in despair?” 

Now I think my laps are fairly even, but they are not 
entirely satisfactory, and I don’t think that there are many 
mills where they are entirely so.. And I, for one, am still 
trying to improve them. 

“K. §.” is right when he says that a whole lap of 50 
pounds will not vary more than a half a pound, over or 
under, and yet the card slivers will have a variation of 
from three to five grains on either side. Very true. And 
the variation is more than that in some mills. This is one 
reason why I think that the carding department should 
have plenty of doublings to overcome this unevenness of 
the card sliver. Many times I have heard carders say that 
they did not have doublings enough for the number of yarn 
being run, but I have never heard a carder say that he had 
too manv doublings. 

“K, §.” says that some of the writers were about to 
agree that an evener was an unevener. Now I think that 
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the evener is a great help in making an even lap. I admit 
that it is not perfect, but it has not been improved upon 
for 25 or 30 years, as far as I can see, any more than 
the compound motion on a fly-frame has been improved 
upon. 

There are some things about a picker that will cause 
uneven laps and which are not the fault of the evener. 
First there is the difference in the stock—whether it is 
damp or dry, and how it is fed to the pickers, and how 
it is laid on the sereens. Every carder knows that if he 
has been using cotton which is well dried out, and then 
begins to use cotton right out of the bale, the laps will 
come in heavy; and I think it is a good idea to let the laps, 
when weighing, go on the heavy side of standard. If they 
are put right at standard, the work will be too light 
when dried out. 

The way waste is fed at the opener, or how it is mixed 
with the cotton opening, will make the laps vary, and I 
never saw an evener that would entirely overcome these 
things. If you are running four laps on the apron and one 
lap runs out, the evener will not take care of the weight 
delivered so that it is as even as it would be if the lap 
had not run out. Most carders know this to be a fact. 

Some men seem to think that if an evener is moving 
back and forth on the cones all of the time that it is 
working fine, and that the work will be very even. I 
don’t think so. The reason why the evener is always 
moving back and forth is that the work fed in is so un- 
even. Weigh the work from this evener, and then weigh 
the work from one that is still some of the time and only 
moves when necessary, and see if I am not right. Get 
the feed more even, and then the evener will not shift 
back and forth so much, and more even laps will be secured. 

In speaking about the unevenness in his laps, yard for 
yard and inch for inch, “K. S.” does not state what kind 
of a beater he is using—whether it is a blade beater or a 
Kirschner carding beater. I think that the carding beater 
will make a more even lap, inch for inch, than the blade 
beater, because it opens up the cotton so much better, and 
there will be fewer thin places in the lap than with the 
blade beater. And if a man runs a good heavy feed, at 
least heavy enough to cover the screen well, he will have 
a lap that, when compared with a lap made with a’ blade 
beater, will make the latter look like an intermediate 
picker lap or a breaker lap. 

Sometime ago I had a carding beater spoiled by a steel 
lap rod running into it, and I was obliged to put in a 
blade beater in its place while it was being repaired, and 
then the laps from this blade beater began to jump in at 
the feed roll on the cards, and the trouble was not over- 
come until I got a carding beater back in again. 

I know of another mil] where the carding beater cured 
this same trouble. The reason for this is that the carding 
beater makes a more even sheet of lap than the blade beater, 
more finely opened up, and this makes it easier on the 
cards. 

“K, §.” says carders will take a 50-pound lap that won’t 
vary more than a half a pound on either side, run it 
through the ecard, and instead of having.a ecard sliver that 
won’t vary more than a half a grain to the yard they will 
have.a ecard sliver with from three to five grains variation 
to the yard on either side. Whoever heard of a eard 
sliver that won’t vary more than one-half grain to the 
vard on either side, or one grain to the yard, as far as 
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that goes? I don’t say that it can’t be done, but I do 
say that it is not being done at the present time. 

When carders become so efficient that they can get card 
slivers so they won’t vary more than one-half grain to 
the yard, we can do away with the drawing and take the 
cans of card sliver directly to the slubbers; the work will 
be even enough without the drawing doublings to even 
it up. 

All earders know that some cards take out more waste 
than others, even if they are set the same and are on the 
same stock with the same weight of lap and sliver. Now 
if this is the ease, how are we going to have the ecard 
slivers weigh just exactly alike? A sharp licker-in will 
take out more leaf, motes and short fibers than a dull one 
will, and two cards with the percentage or stripping plates 
set just the same, one will take out more waste than the 
other. Those things tend, I think, to make the ecard sliver 
weigh unevenly. 

There is a great difference in cotton about its feeding 
even. When running;some openings the feed to the eveners 
will be more even than when using other openings. The laps 
will stay nearer the standard weight when using one open- 
ing than when using another opening, and the eveners do 
not move back and forth so much, and the numbers will 
be more even. The cotton fibers should be even in length; 
this is a very important feature in cotton, and I find that 
cotton that is 1 3/16-inch in length, if the fibers sample 
even, will make better work on fine numbers than cotton 
that is called 114-inch and is very uneven in length. I 
never could understand how some mills will try to get by 
with a cheaper grade of cotton than they ought to use for 
the number of yarn which they are making. I never could 
see where there is anything gained by it. If you put 
in cheaper stock—and here is where Wash’s law of com- 
pensation gets in its work—you will pay at every process 
from the opener to the loom. There will be a loss in pro- 
duction, more waste, and bad running work. How the 
work runs is a vital point to be considered, for a mill 
where the work runs very badly cannot hold help so well 
as a good running mill, and I find that operatives will 
stay at a mill where the work runs good, even if they 
don’t make quite so much pay. Many times mill managers 
will try to make fine numbers out of stock which is not fit 
for the numbers of yarns wanted. And then, in many 
eases, the superintendent and overseers will be blamed 
for the poor running work. It’s in the stock, and not the 
fault of the men in a great many cases. The stock must be 
right at the start, and that is about half of the battle of 
success, I think. 

I once knew of a mill where the work was running 
very badly, and the company was losing money. The 
superintendent and overseers were discharged several times 
and new ones hired. Finally a new superintendent when 
taking charge of the mill told the owners that they must 
get better stock for the numbers being made. Well, it was 
some time before he could persuade them to do so, but 
finally they consented and put in better stock. The work 
commenced to run better and instead of being a losing pro- 
position the mill was a paying one. This, I believe, could 
be done at other mills also. 

High speed is another evil in many mills today, and 
there are a great many mills where some of the machinery 
could be slowed down, and get just as much production, 
and a much better quality. Because the belts would be 
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on the tight pulley more of the time, due to better run- 
ning work. 

What is to be gained by driving machines at a high rate 
of speed if they do not get off any more work than they 
would with lower speed? High speed wears out the ma- 
chinery more quickly and takes more power. Another 
thing to be considered is that if a mill has an extra high 
speed, there must be a better class of operatives on the 
machines to handle the work; they must be faster and 
more efficient in all ways than would otherwise be neces- 
sary, or else the belts will be on the loose pulley a good 
part of the time. And one cannot always get fast and 
efficient operatives now-a-days. 

And now, before closing this letter on evenness, poor 
cotton, and high speed, I want to say that if “K. §.” hasn’t 
got intermediate pickers, that those nice, even intermediate 
picker laps would surely help him to get a more even lap 
at the finisher pickers, for the more even the feed is to 
the finisher pickers, fhe more even the laps will be, whether 
it is a whole lap, yard for yard,-or inch for-inch. For 
the more even the feed, the less the evener will have to 
do, and the result will be a more even lap in every way. 
Too much is expected of the evener in many ways. It is 
very easy to criticize the evener and its imperfect work, 
especially on the part of the younger carders, and I don’t 
doubt but what the new school of earders will make the 
“old-timers” look like thirty cents in years to come. But 
up to the present time, while they are able to point out the 
imperfections of the evener on pickers and the compound 
on fly frame, they don’t seem to be able to improve either 
one. K. C. (Conn.) 


What Can We Do to Promote Goodwill Among 
Our Operatives. 


(Continued from page 456.) 
which can be brought about by the preceding devices. 

Assuming that we have progressed thus far, we have 
one more factor which enters in and that is the individual’s 
willingness to work. It matters not how able he is through 
his mental and physical fitness; he will not work and pro- 
duce unless he has the willingness to do so. Therefore, 
we should consider those things which build up and streng- 
then our operatives’ willingness to work. 

Good running work in the cotton mill is essential. Wages 
should be based on a piece rate wherever a piece rate is pos- 
sible and this rate should be made a fair rate, determined 
not by a hit or miss process, but by a scientific study in 
which the operative will enter in and give his assistance to 
the management. When a man realizes that the rate he is 
paid is based upon the average man’s ability, through a 
fair and conscientious study of that job and that he is 
making what he earns, then contentment is sure to follow. 

The realization that our efforts are noticed and reward- 
ed, not only from a mercenary standpoint, but acknowledge- 
ment in one way or another, surely makes you and me feel 
like going on. It is only human nature that we are willing 
to try again. Insurarice benefits, group life insurance and 
the taking care of men and women who have put in thirty 
or forty years of service and many other things which time 
will not permit me to mention, tend to make us all willing 
and anxious to earry on loyally. 

T find in life that one of the main reasons for unwilling- 
ness in anything, is the fact that there is misunderstanding, 
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and a great deal of unjust criticism can be laid to the door 
of misunderstanding. I am reminded now of a story of the 
Dean of a Scottish University. A group of lads were lined 
up for their matriculation papers and the dean, a gruff 
old man, looked down the line and asked: “Have you 
your registration blanks? If so, put up your right hand.” 
They all put their right hands but one lad and he put up 
his left. The dean, noticing this, shouted at him: “Hey, 
there! Don’t you know your right hand from your left? 
Why don’t you put up your right hand?” The lad answer- 
ed: “Sir, I have no right hand.” It was later learned 
that the lad had lost his arm while saving the life of a child, 
and the dean made up his mind then that he would not 
criticise the other fellow until he understood all the con- 
ditions. 

When the day comes when each factor in industry will 
sit absolutely openminded and with one objective which is the 
good of each other; when policies and plans for the better- 
ment of the whole will be discussed freely and decided 
honestly; then, and not until then, will we have the max- 
imum amount of willingness. Contentment will follow. A 
man whose mind is warped with misunderstandings, a feel- 
ing of distrust, and the lack of confidence, cannot work. 

What the industrial world needs today are channels 
through which the man at the front, as it were, can under- 
stand and know and have confidence in the men of the man- 
agement who are contributing all their brain power, and 
they in turn wholly know and realize the sentiments and 
high ideals of the investors. When the three legs of the 
table of industry realize that each one is a factor in the 
whole scheme of things, then and not until then, will we 
have an absolute Utopia in industry. 


Mill Fire Departments. 
Epiror Corron: 

As this is Fire Prevention Week in my home town, 
[ thought it would be an opportune time to sit down and 
write a letter on fire protection for the mills, where there 
is a great deal of money and lives depending upon a fire 
department for protection. 

The city has an up-to-date fire department and a large 
one at that, but the large fires always start from small 
ones, and if the small ones are put out then there is 75 
per cent of the loss saved, and by the mill’s own fire de- 
partment, which is a great help to the city’s department. 

By this I don’t mean that the mills should be dependent 
only on their own fire depa:tment for protection. Jar 
from it. But there are a great many small fires that start 
in different parts of the mill that it would take quite 4 
little time and water and damage to bring under control 
by the time the city fire department arrived, whereas if a 
mill had a squad of men drilled and trained for fire fight- 
ing, what an easy matter it would be for them to have two 
or three lines of hose laid and water on the fire by the 
time outside help arrived—meaning a saving of money 
and stock and possibly of lives. 

Before going further, I want to make it clear that 
these mill firemen are not paid as firefighters, but are men 
in different departments throughout the mill. I will de- 
seribe the methods used by two mills, such as the equip- 
ment, and the training of men for firefighting, ete. One 
of these, I am glad to say, is well protected from fires 
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and I am sure it could take care of itself without any out- 
side help if it had to. 

In starting, let us call these Mills A and B. Mill A 
got together a few men who were willing to give their 
noon hour twice a week for drills on laying a line of 
hose, connecting to hydrant and playing a stream of water 
on a fire, ete. These men were drilled by an overseer or 
some other man, and at one o’clock went back to their 
places in the mill; anyone could jgin as there were lots of 
vacancies in this home-made fire department. 

That was Mill A. Now let’s see the difference at 
Mill B. What I say in this letter I saw, and it was just 
my good fortune to be visiting in this town, a friend 
taking me to one of the drills, and let me say it was some 
drill. All the overseers were in this fire department, also 
the second-hands and third-hands, the machine men and 
the carpenters, the yard men, had charge of hose and stood 
by the hydrants at all times. Working in and around the 
mill yard they knew just where each hydrant was. 

This friend of mine, knowing how it would interest me, 
and knowing also my position in the mill, had a talk with 
the superintendent of the plant, who, being a very nice 
man and very proud of his firemen, consented to a drill. 
Ten o’clock was the appointed hour and my friend and I 
were at the mill office. 

Mr. Superintendent pressed a button and in another 
moment the gong rang and there was a rush of men from 
all directions. The yard men were at their stations, the 
hydrants, each overseer took charge of so many hydrants 
and men, the men ran for the hose, connected them up, and 
had a stream going in a very short time. The overseers 
gave a few orders and went back to their departments, 
leaving the second-hands and third-hands to stand by. 
After the imaginary fire was under control the third-hands 
were sent in to their rooms. 

Thus we see that the mill lost no time and having the 
overseer and third-hands in each department, the work 
went along smoothly. I glanced in another direction and 
saw a woman running towards the men. My friend told 
me that she was the mill nurse, answering all fire calls and 
rendering aid if needed. 

After an hour’s work the superintendent again rang 
the gong and the second-hands went back to their rooms, 
and the yard men took up the equipment and put things 
in order again, under the direction of the yard overseer, 
who went from hydrant to hydrant to see that everything 
T. A. B. (Mass.) 


was okeh. 

The fourth of the series of instruction booklets has 
been issued by Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces- 
ter, Mass., this dealing with the “Automatic Stationary 
Magazine.” The complete series will include seven of these 
booklets, the three subsequent sections to be issued at inter- 
vals in the near future. 





Sneak thieves, night prowlers, and all other dangerous 
trespassers, including the “Weary Willies” who find com- 
fortable lodging within a mill’s property, are effectively 
kept on the outside by the use of a woven wire fence en- 
closing the grounds and affording protection against these 
undesirable invaders. With this protection goes also a neat 
and more attractive appearance of surroundings,. and an 
incentive to cleaner mill yards. 
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“Yes, they’ve voted in favor 
of the Universal Installation” 


Mr. Simmons put it up to the board and that Universal Engineer filled in the 
details and furnished a complete plan showing how we could economize floor 
space and power, reduce waste and improve the quality of our finished goods. 
He even explained how we could well afford to install Franklin Process 
Dyeing, including the many advantages and economies resulting from aii in- 
stallation of Franklin Process Dyeing in Packages. 
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no thought of selling UNIVERSAL machines until the problem is solved 

to YOUR satisfaction. His coming to you and his work for you involves 

you in no obligation to this company. The entire burden of proof lies 

with us and is accepted by us. 


There is a Universal Winding 
Machine for every winding problem 
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Winding Knitting Yarns 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


Remarkable attention has to be given to the operation of 
winding knitting yarns as compared with other branches 
of the textile industry. The operation appears a subsidiary 
one in most cases and its treatment in the knitting industry 
must follow on the lines of one of the most important oper- 
ations dealing with this branch. The reasons for this may 
be specified. The knitted fabric, in most of its variations, 
is more or less of a uni-thread structure, the thread makes 
the fabrie and the continuous thread makes the continuous 
fabric. In woven goods we have in warp and weft a series 
of threads, and the irregularities in individual threads are 
leveled out, so to speak, by the comparative perfection of 
the others and the fabric amenity is preserved. This is 
not the ease in the knitted fabric where the least variation in 
the yarn is at once registered in its full meaning in the 
fabrie standing clear on the surface as a blemish or defect. 
The winding of material for the loom is restricted to boh- 
bins of a limited size which shall not be too heavy to throw 
across the lay or going part, but in the knitting machine 
the bobbin is stationary as a yarn package, at least it has 
not to be thrown across a limited space which restricts its 
size. This gives a great advantage to the knitting machine 
because large packages can be used so that a minimum of 
stoppage of the machine is required to renew bobbins. 


There is, however, another point which makes winding 
of paramount importance in the manufacture of knitted 
goods, and that is the susceptibility of the knitted fabric 
to variations of tension in the thread supplied to it, the 
smallest pulls and jerks on the thread being, in most ma 
chines, shown in variable fabrie texture; these effects are 
reduced considerably by the thread regulators now fitted to 
most machines and also the stop motions with which most 
are equipped, but in many branches of the knitting indus- 
try there is still an antipathy towards using the cross 
wound cone as delivered by the spinner. By cross winding 
is meant that the yarns are wound onto the package with 4 
very rapid traverse of the thread so that a thread appears 
at the lower edge of the cone and the upper edge in rapid 
succession. 

Most manufacturers prefer to re-wind their yarn onto 
the bottle bobbin, which, as the name suggests, is shaped 
like a bottle, with the point tapering at the top. The yarn 
is wound onto the bobbin with one layer touching its neigh- 
bor, each layer abutting the next in a regular succession 
of yarn from the bottom to the top. These bobbins are 
made very long, about 10 to 12 inches, and so can take 2 
heavy weight of yarn for the frame. By this method of 
wind there is a minimum of air friction as the yarn issues 
from the package into the knitting machine, and there is no 
risk of the yarn falling over the edge of the bobbin thus 
getting caught and effecting a press-off of the loops. 

It is not here asserted that cross wound cones are not 
found in knitting factories in large quantities, being worked 
on web producing machines and stocking manufacturing 
machines, but it must be stated that where the class of 
trade is of the better type, the manufacturer is more easy 
in his mind to have the yarn re-wound onto the bottle bob- 
bins with a wind which shows the succeeding layers of 
thread touching each other right up the bobbin, as these 


give more perfect results in the knitting machine. 

Very closely allied to the subject of yarn winding for 
the knitting industry is that of suitable preparation of the 
yarn for the knitting process which is generally done on th2 
winding machine as the thread is passing on its way to the 
bobbin. One of these attachments consists of two plates 
screwed quite close together and Adjustable so that as the 
thread passes through on the way to the bobbin any slubs 
or burrs will be drawn out of the thread. The best judg 
ment on many of these thread clearers, as they are called, 
is the fact that large numbers of them fall into permanent 
disuse. The workers never adjust them to draw out the 
surface obstructions, because in screwing the plates together 
they have to be pretty close to become effective and then 
they ruffle the thread itself and render it rough by disturb- 
ing the fiber arrangement and reducing the strength. There 
is also the friction on the yarn and the fact that in drawing 
out these obstructions the thread often gets broken in the 
process. The best remedy is to pay a little more for the 
yarn and thus obtain cleaner spun yarn, for these obstruc- 
tions and burrs can be removed to a large extent in spin 
ning and preparatory processes, but if the yarn is demand- 
ed at a low price the spinner is forced to omit some of the 
cleaning processes to get a larger output. 

In ordering yarns, this aspect should be kept carefully 
in mind by the prudent manufacturer; when his agent tells 
with glee of the way he has scored by getting a cheap yarn, 
its performance should be scrutinized throughout all the 
manufacturing operations to ascertain how much loss is in- 
curred in yarn breakage, needle rupture and ruffled surface 
due to the necessity of employing tightly adjusted thread 
clearers. He has also the status of his finished article to 
consider for on this his whole reputation as a manufacturer 
of approved fabrics may be said to depend. 

Under present manufacturing conditions many yarns 
have to be suitably treated on the winding machine to ren- 
der them more easily knitted. Dry yarns give trouble on 
the machine owing to the small straight portions of the 
stitch which appear at frequent intervals thus spoiling the 
appearance of the texture and considerably reducing its 
value. Manufacturers are not particularly satisfied with 
the paraffin wax generally used on the surface of the 
thread, the method being to run it between two cakes of 
the wax, which renders it softer and more easily knitted, 
this is for cotton yarns particularly, and sometimes woolen. 
When the goods have to be treated subsequently either in 
bleaching or scouring, the complaint is often heard that the 
wax affects the ‘finish of the fabric, particularly waxes of 
certain compositions. The method for woolen materials is 
the well-known oil and soap emulsion process whereby the 
threads are passed through a solution of this on the way ta 
the yarn package. If this is to be effective it has to be 
worked on the machine very soon after treatment, the same 
day if possible, or the lubrication value is reduced. This 
system is troublesome, as the lather requires to be kept 
warm; there is also the variable character imparted to the 
thread according as it is wet, semi-dry or almost dry. At 
each stage it has a different proportion of stretch and this 
introduces variableness in the size and shape of the gar- 
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The Wildman 
Ribbing 
Machine 


Wildman Circular Knit- 
ting. Machinery has been 
built for a generation with 
three big thoughts con- 
stantly in mind; first, to 
make knitting machines 
that produce quality fab- 
rics; next, to maintain qual- 
ity through years of ser- 
vice; lastly, to give the 
largest output possible with 
quality. 


The Wildman Circular 
Ribber answers these re- 
quirements with the well 
known success of every 


Wildman Machine. 


On request we will send the 
“Wildman Ribber Catalogue” 
giving detailed illustrations and 
description of every important 
part of the machine. 

We have issued a very complete 


and informative book “The Science 
of Knitting.” Price $3.00. 
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ments making a dozen goods by this system rather a mixed 
lot according to the degree of lubrication given to the yarn 
in individual garments. 

Some of these points may be brought into clearer relief 
by a reference to one of the standard machines for winding 
yarn onto the jumbo bobbin which is extensively employed 
for hosiery work. Figure 1 gives a view of such a machinz, 
which illustrates a class of winding engine extensively 
used. The bobbin spindle shown at BS this being the rod on 
which the bobbin is placed, the bobbin having a groove at 
the bottom into which a raised lip fits at the bottom which 
insures its being kept in position. The bobbin is driven 
from below by means of the friction wheel FW on the sur- 
face of which the driving wheel DW operates. The driving 
wheel is fixed on a shaft which revolves and the surface of 
the wheel is covered with leather so that it will grip the 
rougher surface of the friction wheel above. The friction 
drive has the advantage of giving a little play to the bobbin 
and enabling it to be stopped by hand on occasion and pre- 
venting minor accidents which might be caused to the wrist 
of the worker were the drive a positive one. The finger F 
is used to place the bobbin in and out of winding action 
and has the effect of raising the friction wheel FW out of 
contact with the driving wheel DW, thus stopping tlie bob- 
bin. When the bobbin is full the friction wheel is auto- 
matically raised out of contact with the driving»wheel. 

The other part of the motion deserving mention is that 
connected with the rail R attached to which is the contact 
wheel W, the yarn guide YG, the spiral serew S which 
brings about the gradual upward movement of the yarn 
guide as the bobbin fills. The rail is made to rise and fall 
by the action of the heart shaped cam HC working on the 
lever L which in turn is connected with the rail and causes 
it to rise and fall. The movement of the rail in the upward 
direction is positive, that is it is raised by the action of the 
point of the heart shaped cam as this revolves, the diagram 
showing the cam in its lower position. When the rail has 
been pushed to the highest position L passes on the lower 
level of the cam as shown and the rail descends by reason 
of its own weight, a feature to which we will return later as 
being one of the subjects for improvement in the winding 
engine. The rise and fall of the rail is regular and the 
height is capable of some adjustment by the runner on the 
level L. which may be increased or diminished to give a 
higher or lower lift to the bobbin. 

The strong feature of this method of winding is tie 
system of bobbin building adopted, which proves admirably 
suited to the requirements of the hosiery trade. The side 
by side laying of the thread in this machine gives a per- 
fectly even withdrawal of the yarn from the bobbin and 
this is the great desideratum in knitted goods. One coil 
is laid by the side of another coil, just touching it, and the 
bobbin is wound in the most scientific manner by the dif- 
ferential in building. 

This ean be explained more in detail by referring to Fig. 
2 which is a front view of the machine just described 
where the various parts will be recognized by their identical 
lettering. The differential is obtained by the side to side 
motion of the shaft holding the driving wheels DW, the 
rim edge of which is seen to be traveling over the dise of 
the friction wheel FW. On the lower part of the rail bar 
RB is attached a slotted piece SL in such a position that 
as the rail bar rises and falls the slotted portion pushes the 
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shaft with its driving wheels to the left when it rises and 
back again to the right when it drops. This causes the driv- 
ing wheel DW to travel from side to side; to the right it 
reaches the extreme edge of the rim, and towards the left 
it moves almost to the central pin. In so doing it is clear 
that the speed of the bobbin spindle varies differentially, 
when on the outer rim the speed is at its lowest and increas- 
es as it approaches the inner position when the pace of the 
bobbin is at its highest. This increases gradually and de- 
pends on the position of the driving wheel on the rim. 

This slow and fast turning of the spindle is timed to 
coincide with the rise and fall of the rail during its regu- 
lar traverse for the throw of the yarn guide. When the 
guide is at its highest position it is placing yarn onto the 
bare bobbin and so a turn of the bobbin will only wind say 
three inches of yarn. When the rail is at the bottom of its 
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traverse it is running yarn onto the point where the bob- 
bin is already full and one turn may wind on seven or eight 
inches. Therefore, the great object is to keep the yarn 
passing onto the bobbin at a regular rate and the dif- 
ferential is timed so that it turns the bobbin fastest when 
the guide is at the top of its traverse and slowest when the 
guide is at the bottom of its throw. 

The machine is driven from the side by means of a fast 
and loose pulley, the two pulleys being placed side by side, 
LP being the outside loose pulley and BP the inside driving 
pulley. 

This machine is built in various modifications, one of 
the most important being the position of the runners for 
hank winding for which it is specially adapted. In one 
form the hanks are placed on runners beneath the bobbin 
and in the machine now being described the runners are 
placed over and behind the bobbin. 

When the hanks of yarn are placed above the worker the 
system is open to objections from hygienic experts who de- 
clare that in drawing the yarn off to unravel it the worker 
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breathes the minor fragments of cotton and wool into ths 
lungs; and the fragments also settle in great quantities in 
the hair of the worker to prevent which it is customary for 
them to wear a cotton cap during work. When placed over- 
head the hank of yarn is more accessible to the worker who 
ean reach them wjth a very slight forward movement of 
the arms and the material is well within the eye line during 
treatment so that any catching of the thread is at once 
noticed and put right. 

When the hanks are placed on runners underneath the 
bobbins, the worker has to operate below the eye line and to 
reach to the lower part of the hank, has to bend the back 
which induces greater fatigue. On the other hand as the 
material is below the level of the mouth the particles of 
material are at a lower strata and are not so readily absorb- 
ed by the lungs of the workers. 

These matters are now claiming more attention from 
machine designers and government action is forcing the 
matter of factory hygiene and factory fatigue very much 
to the front in countries on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Manufacturers who have the interests of their workers at 
heart consider the effect of all processes on their health 
and consider the question of industrial fatigue. If in the 
winding operation the worker has to bend the back hund- 
reds of times a day unnecessarily, then this will reduce the 
output and it saps the energies and lowers the level of 
productiveness; indirectly this will tend to increase costs 
because higher wages have to be granted the more laborious 
the operation becomes. Machine design has also to be ex- 
amined in the light of noise, and in this particular the 
machine being described is a rather ‘bad offender. The rise 
and fall of the rail, the pushing of the slotted part and 
the sliding of the shaft containing the friction wheels with 
the sound eaused by frictional contact all contribute to 
give to such winding machines a peculiar combination of 
rubbing and rattling which schedules it is a factory noise 
which it is desirable to reduce or eliminate. The winding 
department of most factories are unnecessarily noisy during 
work and machinists are directing their attention to minor 
modifications which will reduce this. 

In the machine under consideration the latter point has 
been improved in a recent type where the drive of the bob- 
bin spindle takes place by means of a band which connects 
it with a central revolving drum after the manner of driv- 
ing the spindles of the spinning mule. This eliminates the 
frictional element in the noise connected with the winding 
machine and the new type works more silently. In band 
driving, however, there is a tendency to slip as the band 
becomes slacker through stretch and this throws the relation 
of the speed to the traverse out of time and produces uneven 
results in winding. 

In machines of this type it has been mentioned that 
while the bobbin rail and spiral screws are raised positi- 
vely by the action of the high part of the heart-shaped 
cam, the downward motion of the rail takes place through 
the action of gravity, the dead weight of the rail causing 
it to slide down. When this is taking place along a wide 
winding machine, the rail is heavy and the downward speed 
tends to accelerate more than should be and irregular results 
are obtained in winding. The dead weight of the rail 
rushes the heart shaped cam in the downward movement 
and produces uneven winding. This also gives to the work- 
ing of the machine considerable vibration which is not de- 
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sirable in an operation such as winding where smooth run- 
ning is the aim. In recent modifications of the winding 
machine, wide machines are built in three sections, in the 
first the heart-shaped cams are screwed on as shown in the 
sketch, in the second section they are attached one third of 
the diameter further around and at the third section they 
are added another third round the circumference with the 
result that the whole shaft is balanced in its working; in 
place of all three guide rails coming with their weight on 
the cam at the same moment the weight is distributed in dif- 
ferent phases of the cam shaft and the speed of this re- 
mains steady and regular all the while. 

Another feature which is a disadvantage in the winding 
of artificial silk is the contact wheel W. When the yarn is 
wound to the required height, the yarn comes in contact 
with the wheel and giving it a turn causes it to rise higher 
on the spiral rod and thus cover a higher part of the bobbin. 
In winding artificial silk the layers are easily disturbed and 
the contact wheel induces ravelling of the layers and causes 
waste. Also, the bobbin is heavy and in winding this ma- 
terial from the hank, when the thread catches the weight 
of the bobbin in turning it breaks the thread. Now knots in 
artificial silk must be avoided at all costs and new modifi- 
cations in winding artificial silk have the double-ended bob- 
bin working on rollers with a light frictional contact so 
that when the yarn is caught in the hank, the thread stops 
the bobbin until the worker unravels it. In this way much 
breakage is avoided. 


Among the Knitting Mills. 





Vance Knitting Company, Kernersville, N. C., are en- 
larging their plant. The new building is approximately 
50 x 100 feet, two stories, and will give an ultimate capacity 
of 500 dozen hose per day of ten hours. A new boiler 
house and dye plant will be added. J. E. Sirrine & Com- 
pany are the engineers. 

Riceville Hosiery Mills have moved their plant from 
Riceville, Tenn., to Brisiol, Va., and have taken over the 
plant of the Wood Hosiery Mills, Inc., and are now operat- 
ing as the Tenneva Hosiery Mill. The mill operates 174 
knitting machines, 75 ribbers, 30 loopers and three sewing 
machines. 

The Cartex Underwear Co., Reidsville, N. C., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $150,000 by William H. Car- 
ter, president, and W. L. Pannil, treasurer, and has pur- 
chased the plant of the P. H. Hanes Kntting Company at 
Reidsville. The plant will be equipped with machinery for 
the manufacture of men’s cotton ribbed underwear, start- 
ing with a capacity of about 200 dozen a week. Mr. Carter 
is the president of the William Carter Company, of Need- 
ham Heights, Mass., and this company controls a majority 
of the stock of the Cartex Underwear Company. 

The Ballard Knitting Co., Norristown, Pa., has acquired 
property at Royersford, Pa., and is said to be perfecting 
plans for the establishment of a new branch mill. 

Edenton (N. C.) Hosiery Co., Inc., will modernize their 
plant, install new machinery, build cottages for operatives, 
ete. 

Nicholson Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., have been 
granted a charter with a capital stock of $50,000. The in- 
corporators are F. C. Nicholson, M. J. Nicholson, R. L. 
Westcott, A. C. Faust and J. L. Faust. 
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Cheraw Knitting Mills, Cheraw, S. C., formerly the 
Pee Dee Knitting Company, have ordered an equipment of 
machinery for the manufacture of their own supply of knit- 
ting yarns. 

The Republic Knitting Mills, Inc., 1227 Twelfth Street, 
Detroit, Mich., has arranged for an increase in capital from 
$50,000 to $100,000, for proposed expansion. 

The Fairdeal Knitwear Co., New York, N. Y., recently 
organized with a capital of $12,000, will operate a local 
plant for the manufacture of a general line of knit goods. 
J. and R. Leibowitz head the company, which is represent- 
ed by C. 8. Amsel, 984 Broadway, New York. 

The Rosenben Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of $50,000, has arranged 
for the operation of a local plant. The company is headed 
by R. Maitz and E. Gabay. It is represented by A. J. Hal- 
prin, 41 Park Row, New York. 

The Perfect Knit Mills, Ltd., Listonel, Ont., has plans 
in progress for the construction of a new local knitting mill, 
estimated to cost in excess of $75,000. Bids will be called at 
an early date. A list of machinery is now being prepared. 

The Huntingdon Knitting Co., Wilmington, Del., has 
been organized under state laws with a capital of $30,000, 
to establish and operate a knitting mill. The proposed 
plant, it is stated, will be located at Huntingdon, Pa. The 
company is represented by the Delaware Registration & In- 
corporators Co., Wilmington. 

Bids are being asked for the construction of a new 
seven-story knitting mill, 80 x 130 feet, to be located at 
Thirty-third and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, estimated to 
cost in excess of $100,000. The structure will be occupied 
by a new company to be known as the Kraftsow & Titelman 
Co., recently organized by I. 8. Titelman, head of the Puri- 
tan Knitting Mills, Juniper and Vine Sts., and associates. 
Frank E. Hahn, 1112 Chesnut Street, is architect. 

Doyle & Seriggins, Inc., New York, N. Y., recently or- 
ganized with a capital of $50,000, propose to operate a local 
knitting mill. The company is headed by E. J. Seriggins, 
and F. J. Doyle; it is represented by E. D. DeRemer, 60 
Wall Street, New York. 

The C. & G. Knitting Mills, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
cently organized under state laws, with a nominal capital 
of $5,000, will operate a local plant for the manufacture of 
a general line of knit goods. I. Coleman heads the com- 
pany, which is represented by L. L. Devine, 1645 Pitkin 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Friedman-Rothkopf Knitting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
recently formed with a capital of $14,000, to manufacture 
knit goods, will operate a local mill. The company is head- 
ed by M. Friedman and M. Rothkopf. It is represented 
by J. Berg, 957 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

W. F. Hufford, Weissport, Pa., has organized a com- 
pany and will establish a local knitting mill in a structure 
to be known as the Hufford Building. Machinery will be 
installed at once. 

The Adrain Knitting Co., Adrain, Mich., operating a 
local mill, has arranged for a change of name to the Lena- 
wee Knitting Co., and a dissolution of the Adrain company 
has been filed with the secretary of state. The new organi- 
zation plans for extensive operations, including mill ex- 
pansion. 





A man’s ability should be rated by what he finishes and 
not by what he begins. 
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A Steel-Asbestos Textile Dryer. 


An insulated steel textile dryer is being made and mar- 
keted by the Dryer’ Corporation of America, Warren, 
Ohio, under what is known as the Miller system, which 
they describe as follows: 

“The improved Miller construction consists of the frame 
of the machine being drawn to the proper shapes and ac- 
curate sizes with a “V” projection in these frames. The 
shapes with the special “Vs” are all one piece of drawn 
steel. The panels that enclose the machine have a drawn 
steel “V” moulding around all the edges. The “Vs” in 
the moulding fit the “Vs” in the drawn “Vs” of the frame. 
This improved construction makes an air sealed joint be- 
tween the frame work and the panel. 

“In addition to the “V” moulding, the panels are made 
of two sheets of steel, electrically welded to this moulding, 
making a sealed and dead air space panel with one inch of 
85 per cent magnesia filling between the two sheets of steel 
for insulation. The drawn steel frame is also insulated with 
85 per cent magnesia. 

“Heating coils are of standard pipe and fittings tested 
by hydraulic pressure to insure their being perfect. These 
coils are supported by drawn steel members, when in the 
dryer. Care being taken to insure that each pipe has the 
proper fall, so that the condensation is properly drained 
from the coils. 

“Fans of suitable design and accurately balanced are 
supported in housings with ball bearings running in oil, in- 
suring that each bearing is properly lubricated. Bearings 
that support the fan inside of the enclosure are protected 
by an improved fire cone case. This case not only protects 
the bearing from excessive heat, but also prevents any oil 
from being thrown on the material being dried, or the in- 
side of the dryer. The outside fan bearings are supported 
by a curved bracket. This curved bracket overcomes over- 
hang drives. 

“Package type dryers are provided with means to con- 
tract the air movements and distribute them uniformly 
through the material to be dried. Means are also provilied 
to exhaust the proper amount of moist air and admit fresh 
air to replace the moist air expelled. 

“Conveyors for the automatic dryers are designed to 
give the longest wear. When chains are required they are 
of the roller type and machined from cold drawn steel. 

“Automatic machines requiring wire cloth aprons have 
the machine made chain, with supports from one chain to 
the other chain, and the wire apron is attached to these 
chain supports thereby removing all strain from the wire 
cloth apron. Conveyor speed control is obtained within a 
certain range.” 


H. C. Meserve, secretary of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, Boston is the author of an inter- 
esting volume entitled “Lowell—An Industrial Dream,” 
which has just been published by the National Association. 
The book takes up the history of the cotton manufacturing 
industry in this country, and, in an interesting manner, de- 
velops it into the present plane of the business in the city 
of Lowell. Chapters discuss practically every phase of the 
subject. 

The book contains 126 pages and four portrait illus- 
trations, with three graphic charts. 
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Thirty-one cent cotton, $9 raw silk and wool prices at 
the top seem to have given jobbers no inspiration to stock 
up with hosiery in March, in advance of manufacturers 
coming out with higher prices based on the ascending cost 
of raw materials. 

Distributors had bought cotton hosiery in fair volume 
for the first quarter of the year, but comparatively few 
have provided for more than a small fraction of their re- 
quirements for the second three months. There seemed to 
lurk the fear that the country was well advanced toward 
another period of inflated values. Memories of the 1920 col- 
lapse of post-war inflation could not be pushed into the 
background. But March prices of cotton knit goods may be 
said to have been so low that merchandise in stock and on 
commitment is an absolutely safe investment. 

Jobbers who admitted they were not a little exercised 
over the probable effect on business in cotton hosiery when 
it must be quoted on the basis of the then yarn market, 
were buying ultra-cautiously, while pointing out that much 
of the hosiery going through distribution was priced on the 
basis of cotton around 18 and 20 cents. 

About one year ago southern carded yarn was being 
bought by manufacturers at 30 to 31 cents, basis of 10s 
single, and mercerized on the basis of 92% cents for 60s 
southern 2-ply combed peeler. The advance to March on 
the combed peeler was less than 8 cents a pound, while the 
carded had moved up 14 cents. 

With hosiery for April to May delivery priced on yarn 
at 31 cents and the trade fearful to operate, it is difficult to 
imagine what may be the attitude when 45 cent yarn must 
be used. One buyer said jobbers would not look at samples. 

Distributors affect to believe that present cotton quo- 
tations represent nothing more than speculators’ wagers; 
that no yarn ever will be spun from cotton costing spinners 
as much as 30 cents. They spoke similarly of cotton when 
it erossed 20 cents. There seems no doubt the trade was 
holding back in expectation or rather, hope, of a break. 
But the thirty days to mid-March embraced several short 
periods of brisk operating in hosiery. 

Several hosiery mills making misses combed ribs on a 
somewhat large scale had phenomenal business, booking in a 
few days enough orders to warrant them withdrawing their 
lines for a time. Mills obtained substantial advances, one 
of them selling at $1.75, which is an increase of 15 cents a 
Another mill has restored its price of $1.80, after 
having been unsuccessful with an advance of 5 cents; and 
still another set $1.90 as its minimum. 

Low end cotton goods, after a buying’ spurt six weeks 
or more ago, have been quiet. Mills are running on orders 
placed then at prices based on $1.05 to $1.15 for men’s 176 
needle goods and $1.0714 for women’s, but no new or dupli- 
cate business of any great moment is being placed. 

Jobbers’ explanation for their restricted buying in 
Mareh was, in part, that retailers as a class did not have 
a profitable February, and it was stated many were tardy 
about taking care of maturing invoices. They were wait- 
ing for a bumper Easter trade for compensating for the 
slack in February. The situation was not helped by the 
near blizzard in the middle states in the second week in 
March, when France was pushing farther into Germany. 


dozen. 
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All this adding to the confusion over advancing prices and 
supplying a pretext for deferring commitments. 

Possibly an important factor in distributor attitude was 
the well grounded belief that potential production of cotton 
hosiery is so far ahead of needs under normal conditions 
that manufacturers always can be depended on for supplies 
for stockings. This proved an erroneous notion, for many 
a buyer was unable to obtain desired deliveries, numbers 
of manufacturers of carded, combed and mercerized hosiery 
having sold as much as they were willing to sell before con- 
tracting for yarn at higher prices. 

There was an improvement in sales of ladies mercerized 
hosiery, yet a northern mill discontinued the manufacture 
of all mercerized lines, solely for the reason that it could 
not compete in price with manufacturers in the South, who, 
it was held, were favored with a much lower wage rate. 
It was shown that a northern mill had been paying 18 cents 
a dozen for knitting, and due to a scarcity of help, was 
compelled to increase this to 24 cents, while the manufactur- 
er of an almost identical line in the South was paying but 
13% Looping cost a northern manufacturer 
10% cents a dozen, in contrast with 614 cents, paid by a 
mill in the South. Taking the lower northern rates for 
knitting, the two operations cost the northern manufacturer 
834 cents per dozen more than the cost to his southern 
competitor, or 14 cents more if the difference be figured on 
the higher cost of knitting in the northern mill. 

A really good 220 needle mercerized stocking for ladies 
is costing retailers $4.25 a dozen and they are selling it at 
50 cents a pair and having considerable business, in some 
sections. One of the more important manufacturers selling 
to retailers direct reports that his sales of ladies mercerized 
for the first two months of this year amounted to about 40 
per cent more than for the corresponding period of 1922. 
There was a similar inerease in the business of this mill 
in misses mercerized, and a phenomenal jump in the sales 
of ladies ribbed top goods. 

Women’s mercerized mock-seam hosiery, offered to job- 
bers around $2.65 has been fairly active, but full-fashioned 
mercerized goods continue dull. Distress prices quoted 
some weeks ago by a number of sellers served to liquidate 
surplus stocks to a large extent, but prices moved back to 
their former levels around $7.50 to $8 for 39 gauge grades, 
which are generally regarded as too close to silk prices to 
attract many orders. There are still goods to be had on 
a basis of $7.50 to $8 for 42 gauge mercerized. 

Well made hosiery of combed yarn, for men, women and 


cents a dozen. 


children held steadily during the period of quiet buying. 
It more nearly conforms to distributors’ ideas as to price, 
and probably takes preference over mercerized among many 
persons who have not adopted silk stockings as a part of 
their wardrobe: Combed yarn goods probably have been a 
better seller, relatively, than mercerized. 

Silk hosiery is in somewhat better inquiry from jobbers, 
although they have said retailers as a class were pretty well 
covered with silk goods for another month or two, and that 
so long as they were in doubt about the volume of their 
Easter business they would proceed very cautiously, uncer- 
tain as to whether in the end they would be able to move 
the average seasonal quantities of hosiery. 
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TRUMP BROS. MACHINE CO. 


Successors to 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Cable Address—Trumpbro—Wilmington 
: Southern Agent—H. F. Booth, Cheraw, 8. C. 


Samples, prices and par- 
ticulars on request. 
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The waiting attitude of distributors is reflected in the 
very low prices at which some manufacturers are offering 
their goods, one jobber stating he really believed he could 
buy certain mill lines of both seamless and full fashioned at 
no more than the actual cost of production, based on raw 
silk at $2 a pound less than the present market. 

Novelties and specialties intended for Easter trade were 
bought freely, and one mill making full fashioned all-silk 
for ladies had no difficulty in selling its production, being 
pressed for deliveries. The stockings from this mill are 
sold in retail stores at $3 a pair and up, for open work 
clocking. Another full fashioned mill has been operating 
but two-thirds of its equipment four days a week. A mill 
making seamless silks of standard types was operating at 
55 per cent of capacity. Some of the seamless establish- 
ments have not been doing even so well and there are full 
fashioned mills which are in little better shape. 

Novelties in hosiery have interferred with normal mar- 
keting of the staples. Many dealers hesitate to stock up 
with staples and are fearful of putting the novelties into 
their stocks lest the craze disappear as suddenly as it de- 
veloped. Many of the smaller establishments will not 
handle the fine gauge stocking of four or five strand silk 
because it is so easily damaged at the counter and fhey are 
uncertain how much longer the demand for it will continue. 

The stagnation in ladies silk stockings of the staple types 
may be said to be due in part to the popularity of hosiery 
of silk-and-wool in combination during the winter. The 
trade looks for a materia] picking up in April, with the 
laying aside of the silk-and-wool stockings. And yet, re- 
tailers are not inclined to take advantage of the ridiculously 
low prices at which silk hosiery is available for the brisker 
business to come. 

Business in silk half hose has improved considerably, 
but continues spotty and prices are so low as to leave the 
inference there were excess supplies of some classes of silk 
socks. A few mills are selling their production at nearly 
adequate prices, and there is good sale for the well made 
split-sole types, selling to jobbers around $5.50 a dozen for 
the plain. ' 

Big sellers in half hose lines are silk and fiber mixtures 
at prices around $3.50 a dozen. Higher grades are also 
moving freely. Fifty per cent mixtures, now offered at 
$3.75, compared with the previous price of $3.6244, are 
being accepted as fast as produced, some sellers state. 

Women’s fiber mixtures are being taken freely at un- 
changed prices, but advances are to be expected, in view 
of the upward tendency of raw silk, which is $2 to $2.50 
a pound above the prices paid for present stocks, whica 
necessarily are diminishing steadily. 

Many of the jobbers who have been buying hosiery 
for the second quarter of the year also are buying wool 
goods in mixtures for fall, and some duplicate business has 
been placed. Low end cotton and mixture heathers are 
about the only types being bought. Grades better than 50 
per cent wool and cotton, or selling at more than $6.50 a 
dozen are not attractive to jobbers, the bulk of the trading 
being in heathers around $3.25. 

Infants socks, which for a number of months were sear- 
cely moving, now are being bought in fair quantities by job- 
bers, some of whom have’ placed their second repeat order. 
Like many other lines of hosiery, the socks production was 
so rapidly expanded, and to such proportions, that the mar- 
ket could not absorb it. With accumulations of stocks, 
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prices of a number of mills were reduced, and there had 
been no recovery from the low figures, notwithstanding 
radical advances in yarn since the opening prices were 
named. About the time staples in socks were being bought 
as additions to initial orders, a line of exclusive patterns 
was brought out by two mills and these promptly received 
a large share of attention. 

The larger business in hosiery, relatively speaking, has 
come to mills selling direct to retailers, and some of these 
have had little difficulty in obtaining slight advances, hardly 
sufficient to take the hosiery out of its retail price ranze. 
Some of the direct-to-retailer mills have had an amazing 
increase in their business. They seem to have bought ‘their 
yarns more advantageously than many of the mills distribut- 
ing through jobbers. Possibly they received more encour- 
agement from their customers than jobbers gave to manu- 
facturers. One of the important direct-to-retailer mills 
came out about the middle of Mareh with its samples for 
1 


fall, prices being practically unchanged from those for de- 
liveries for the summer season. This mill recently was con- 
fronted with the necessity of asking some of its customers 
to accept delayed deliveries, as there was a considerable 
volume of unfilled orders. Meanwhile many of the retailers 
were calling for advance deliveries and the mill had to 
discontinue accepting business for beyond May 1. 

Notwithstanding advances in yarns, one of the larger 
mills selling to jobbers announces that its fall prices will 
be no higher than those which recently have prevailed. In 
this instance, however, there had been a substantial ad- 
vance over the opening figures. 

One might suppose, from the restricted way in which 
most jobbers and some retailers have been operating in hos- 
iery, that there has developed a declining consumption. As 
a matter of fact, more hosiery was sold last year, according 
to production statistics, than in any previous year since the 
outbreak of the World War, and it looks as though sales 
will be even larger this year than in 1922. But much of the 
business has drifted away from jobbers and regularly estab- 
lished retailers. It has been taken over by a number of 
large concerns selling direct to consumer, and this class of 
establishments is increasing. 

One of the older direct-to-retailer sellers claims that 
it has more than ten thousand men and women calling on 
consumers. Another, which is reputed to have had an 
enormous business last year, now is asking consumers to 
send fot its representatives, who will show them thirty-five 
shades of ladies’ silk hosiery, prepared to deliver any shade 
and any size promptly. A newcomer in the field of direct- 
to-consumer sellers is the United States Hosiery Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., for whom 4,000 shares of 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock is being issued. This company states that it 
manufactures no hosiery; that it buys from mills and there- 
fore suffers no loss from depreciation and no embarrass- 
ment from strikes. 

An important hosiery jobber was asked whether he 
thought jobbers and retailers were feeling the effect of sales 
to consumers through canvassers. “There is no doubt of 
it.” he said. “While some interests who have made a study 
of the methods of canvassers and the disfavor in which they 
are held by many householders who have revolted against 
bell ringers, it appears to me that direct selling is in its 
infancy.” 

While the prices named by canvassers usually are no 
higher than those which are paid in retail stores for like 
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goods, there have been so many instances of the taking 
down of exorbitant profits that a great part of the public 
believes retailers as a class are maintaining unnecessarily 
high prices. The point is made also as an outcome of the 
willingness of the public during the war period to pay 
almost any price asked, there has been an unwarranted 
increase in the number of retail stores, with a corresponding 
decrease in the business per retailer, and that therefore 
the cost of retailing in the regular way is so great that 
larger profits are necessary. Then, in favor of the can- 
vasser is the effect of the personal touch, which in many 
stores is absent, so many of the persons employed to “wait 
en customers” lacking the tact of the successful salesman 
or a saleswoman. 

Organized manufacturers and jobbers have been much 
agitated over methods of procedure for safeguarding the 
retailer by crowding out the canvasser. This will have to 
be done by the retailers themselves. They will have to car- 
ry stocks in order to afford that accommodation which the 
sharp is. entitled to expect, and many of them should go 
back over their files of the newspapers for satisfying them- 
selves that the war is over and that the public has changed 
its mind as to values as they were represented a few years 
ago. . 

In a retail store in New York not very long ago a line 
of underwear was placarded at $2.48 per garment. The 
mill price to the jobber was less than $11 a dozen. A south- 
ern manufacturer has in his wareroom a case of underwear 
which was returned by a retailer because of certain defects. 
In the case were a few garments bearing the retailer’s price 
tag. He had marked them $2.50 per garment. The jobber 
paid the manufacturer less than $11.50 per dozen. In jus- 
tice to the retail fraternity it may be said that identicai 
garments, from the same mill, were on sale in a New York 
store on Broadway at 98 cents per garment, special. The 
manufacturer of the underwear which he sold at the price 
per dozen above stated, and which was sold in two retail 
stores at $2.48 and $2.50 respectively said, “I now under- 
stand why retailers complain that the public is objecting 
to prices.” 

Jobbers have had a very satisfactory business in under- 
wear for spring and summer, and many of them have 
placed repeat orders at prices well above the opening. 
This is true especially of the better grades of men’s bal 
briggans, of which it seems likely there will be a deficit be- 
fore the consumer has completed his summer buying. 

Mills which still are offering knitted underwear for 
spring are sitting tight on their prices and some are prom- 
ising no deliveries inside of two months from date of order. 
A few lines which were withdrawn after selling at $3.50 
per dozen were restored at $3.75. There developed very 
suddenly among retailers a tremendous appetite for light 
weight knitted underwear and requests for advance ship- 
ments are frequent. There has been a notable increase in 
the business in two piece garments, which is attributed 
mainly to the effect of widespread advertising of the knit- 
ted, the advertising campaign having been decided upon as 
a means of checking the inroads which were being made 
by nainsook athletic suits. 

Retailers have done very little duplicate buying of heavy 
weight underwear for the current season, notwithstanding 
their initial orders are believed to have been not sufficient 
to carry them through the winter. It may be true, how- 
ever, that the comparatively mild weather had the effect of 
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lessening their sales of heavy weight, and it doubtless 
is true that a great part of the consumer public has aban- 
doned heavy underWear entirely, and another part, instead 
of replenishing the wardrobe depleted of heavy weights late 
in the season, is stocking up with light weights for both 
tiding over and in preparation for the warmer seasons. 

Trading in fall underwear, brisk for a time, now is 
necessarily in light volume. In the first place, a number of 
mills withdrew their lines after taking orders for con- 
suming their yarn holdings, and may not restore them for 
another month or two, as there is a disposition to await 
developments in the cotton and yarn markets. Jobber re- 
peat orders will not be received in worth while volume until 
after retailers begin buying more liberally. A great deal of 
heavy weight underwear was sold to jobbers for deliveries in 
January, February and March, at what now must be said to 
have been very low prices and much of this underwear has 
been sold to retailers, to be taken in during April and May. 
As to other lines, many of the retailers seem to be deter- 
mined to defer. their commitments until the trade has had 
a glimpse of the coming cotton crop statistics. 

Ladies knitted underwear is promising of better results 
than for a time were looked for. There can be no denying 
the proposal that the popularity of flimsy silk garments of 
various descriptive terms curbed sales of ladies knitted 
underwear. But since raw silk has advanced to more than 
$9 a pound, with corresponding increases in the counter 
prices of the abbreviated garment which is worn underneath, 
there is evidence of a return to a more general use of the 
knitted cotton things, union suits and vests. The latter of 
the low end type are having a fairly good run. 

Some of the more desirable types of sweaters for men 
and women have been bought freely by jobbers, late pur- 
chases being made at advances of about 10 per cent above 
the opening, which in its early stages did not augur well for 
mills and commission houses. Since the beginning of the 
year, however, jobbers have operated on practically a nor- 
mal basis in popular lines and the extent of this business is 
reflected in shipments of worsted yarns. Knitted outer 
wear generally has started off well for next winter, but 
recently that which is embraced in the descriptive term 
fancy knit goods has been somewhat quiet. Business in 
bathing suits has slipped back slightly after a period of 
somewhat brisk buying, but dealers seem anxious to have 
their orders shipped out in advance of delivery slates speci- 
fied. 





The Year Book of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, containing-a report of the discussions at the In- 
ternational Cost Conference held at Atlantic City last fall, 
has been issued and contains one section devoted to “Cosi 
problems of the Textile Industry.” This is a report of a 
special session of the conference dealing with the textile 
industry, and the speakers included men highly qualified 
to bring out the most important aspects of cost accounting 
in the textile industry and to bring light to bear upon the 
problems confronting the textile munufacturers. The 
speakers whose addresses are reported include: Eugene 
Szepesi, E. G. Boutelle, C. W. Bennett, and John Nash 
McCullough, secretary of the National Association of Hos- 
iery & Underwear Manufacturers. 





The pathway to a better job is generally sprinkled 
with perspiration. 






















































Irregularity in though on a higher plane, not 
much in the way of healthy demand, with selling factors 
marked the Philadelphia cotton yarn market 
for the past month. 

The unusual spurts and jumps in raw cotton had their 


prices, 


sitting firm, 


inevitable effect on yarn prices, and caught them out of 
the mouth of a place in the lower regions, and dragged them 
perforce of the staple’s own strength up to a higher ground. 
Cotton passed twenty-five cents—vigorously declared im- 
possible by some until it happened—then it played havoc 
with their estimating opinion when it slid to the top side of 
thirty cents. It was natural that such a strengthening of 
rates in the raw staple market should affect yarns, and 1t 
did, although the result seems to indicate that the increase 
was not proportionate inasmuch as yarns seemed t6 lag a 
the relatively 


few points under increased strength of cot- 


ton. 

Quotations were lifted approximately a nickle on these 
coarse and medium numbers of carded yarns, with the finer 
qualities of peeler combed products showing less recovery. 


Demand continued sluggish and spotty. Spinners re- 


“ 


mained firm in their demands for “a price to cover cost,” 


and seemed to be just above the rates generally being of- 


fered. However, while taken on the whole, evidently, a 


relatively small amount of yarn changed hands through 
this market, at the same time some good business was done. 
Carded yarns and the coarser underwear yarns figured for 
a good bit of the business, reflecting, it was pointed out, 
inereased activity and better feeling on the part of the con- 
sumers of these types, or a better business from the delivery 
end of the consumer’s own plant. 

Combed material continued slow and indicated strength 
not equal to that of the carded sections. 

Some business was done, it was pointed out. However, 
this was not general, and those making the sales apparently 
made the proposition attractive to the purchaser, and the 
business that was done resulted from honest-to-goodness 
canvassing. 

The following paragraph, taken from a recent bulletin 
of the National and Underwear 


Manufacturers, refers to irregularity of price quotations: 


Association of Hosiery 

“Just as the socialistically inclined tell us that there is 
one law for the rich and one for the poor, 
that there is one price for the small and one for the large 
While it is 
an accepted axiom of modern business that volume buying 


it would seem 
manufacturer when it comes to buying yarns. 


is entitled to price preference, when a comparatively large 
operator can buy yarns as much as five cents per pound less 
than his smaller competitor can buy the same yarn in small- 
er volume, who is to determine what the market price of 
that particular grade of yarn is? This query is prompted 
by the consistent cavilling on the part of sellers and large 
consumers at printed quotations on yarns. The seller main- 
tains the quotations are too low and the big consumer says 
they are too high.” 

The rates published are as accurately determined as pos- 
sible in a market where, in individual instances, quotations 
and sale prices are mobile and are adjusted to meet the 
particular case at the particular time, governed by the par- 
ticular conditions existing. 
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Following are quotations published on the Philadelphia 
market on March 14: 


Single Skeins. 
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Single Warps. 
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Carpet mat Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
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Two-Ply Warps. 
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Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 
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Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and ‘Warps. 
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Mule = Carded Yarn on Cones. 
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The Problem of Afternoon Fatigue. 


Office managers, manufacturers, practically all employ- 
ers of labor, realize that fresh air is a dominating factor in 
the efficiency of their workers. As a result afternoon fati- 
gue and listlessness of these employees are quite correctly 
attributed to bad air conditions. 

Open windows do not solve the problem because the 
workers are then exposed to drafts and sickness. 

Ventilating engineers have made it possible to keep 
office atmosphere fresh and invigorating throughout the 
year by the simple installation of ventilating fans, which 
may be obtained from electrical dealers everywhere. f- 
fices may be filled with fresh and invigorating outdoor air, 
and the poisonous, stagnant air quickly removed. These 
American Blower ventilating fan installations are not ex- 
pensive. In fact, the price is negligible compared with the 
benefits. 


Cama, Norton & Company, importers of electrical ma- 
chinery, plants, devices and appliances, 11, Elphinstone 
Cirele, Bombay, India, advise they are interested in re- 
ceiving catalogs and other information regarding products 
of American manufacturers of electrical and other equip- 
ment of an allied nature. 
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Elements of Permanency and Fire-Safeness 


May Decide Success or Failure of 
Cotton Mill 


BY W. B. ELCOCK, PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA. 


The elements of success in industrial undertaking often 
are the invisible ones. Two companies may do identically 
the same gross business with failure for one and success 
for the other as a result. Usually the successful enterprise 
is the one with up-to-date labor and time saving equipment 
and facilities. Facilities that require constant repair and 
maintenance charges cut net earnings. These deductions, 
decisively apparent after years of operation, often afe 
neglected or put aside at the time of construction. Inevit- 
ably, however, they must be met and with other, even less 
apparent, but none the less vital factors, may bring failure. 

The solution of all business problems would be very 
simple if it were possible to express every factor in terms 
of dollars and cents. This is of course the only correct 
basis for decision but some things of vital importance gre 
difficult to translate in money values. 

Thus, the influence of comfortable quarters on the pro- 
ductive capacity of employes, the psychological attitude of 
the employe toward the employer, the lighting of the build- 
ing in which the industry is housed, the protection which it 
affords against deterioration of finished product, the in- 
fluence on manufacturing operations and the movement in 
and out of manufactured goods as affected by the type of 
construction of the building and facilities—all are difficult 
of expression in dollars and cents. But proof that these 
factors are of vital importance may be deduced from the 
fact that almost without exception companies which enjoy 
prosperity are those which have provided facilities in the 
way of proper buildings and means of ingress and egress 
for manufactured articles, which contribute to high speed 
and low eost production. 


INTERIOR VIEW IN RIVERSIDE PLANT. CONCRETE FLOOR 
Arrorps Prerrect Base ror Heavy MACHINERY, 


The manufacturer who limps along with antiquated 
machinery will be outstripped in the competition for mar- 
ket. He may understand the necessity of beimg on a par 


with his competitor insofar as productive capacity is con- 
cerned. He does not, however, always have a full appre- 
ciation of the effect of obsolete machines on capacity and 
the choke on employes created by ill-lighted, cramped and 
probably dangerous buildings. 

Engineers, consider the routing of materials through 
a mill one of the important factors for efficient produc- 
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DeTaIn OF WATER FrRoNT SIDE RIVERSIDE AND DAN 


River Corron Miuus, DANVILLE, VA., SHOWING FIRE- 


Or 


SAFE AHD SANITARY CONSTRUCTION. 


tion. If the plant buildings are so arranged that routing 


cannot be established to cut lost motion, the advantage of 


labor saving and up-to-date machinery will be lost. Many 


textile manufacturers are still trying to get along with old 
buildings which served their purpose at the time of their 
construction but which do not permit of the use of the most 
modern machinery and processes essential to maximum 
economy in the finished product. 

In the early days of cotton manufacture, the source of 
power governed the location of the mill. Textile machines 
High ceilings were not neces- 
Vibra- 


were comparatively small. 
sary, nor was great strength required in the floors. 
tion was not a serious consideration. With the improve- 
ments in textile machines, they were built heavier and tuned 
to higher speeds. Buildings in which these machines are 
housed now require loftier story heights, larger window 
areas, and must be a type of construction which will resist 
vibration and permit the machines to be run at maximum 
speed whether on the first floor or on the seventh. 

The old time mills did not perform anything like the 
number of operations required for the finished product of 
Hence the value of these plants bears little relation 
Modern 


today, 
to the value of the complete mill of the present. 
textile mills contain machinery of much value and often 
embrace a number of buildings some of which are used for 
warehouse purposes. The destruction of such a plant by 
fire entails a loss so great that no item of protection against 
fire can be neglected. Protection against such loss does not 
stop with provision of fire fighting apparatus and caution- 
ary reminders to employes. 

The only real protection against fire is a type of con- 
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struction which not only won’t burn but which protects 
the contents against the certainty of total loss. Thorough- 
ly firesafe buildings, provided with fireproof cut-off walls, 
protected elevator shafts, ete., eliminate the chance that 
the textile industry will lose a large and important unit 
and its contents. The Salem, Mass., conflagration in 1914 
demonstrated to the textide industry what the protection 
afforded by a concrete building meant. In the main con- 
flagration area, the only building left intact was a con- 
crete storehouse of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. This 
building was of reinforced throughout—walls, 
Since that time the use of reinforced 


eoncrete 
floor and roof. 
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buildings. The inflammability of the oeccupaney whether 
for manufacturing or warehouse purposes is so great that 
no chances can be taken. The likelihood that the mass ot 
the structure itself will contribute to the total destrue- 
ion of both building and contents must be considered. 
If, therefore, brick bearing walls, with heavy wooden 
columns, wooden girders and wooden floors cost but little, 
if any, less than a reinforced concrete construction, the 
manufacturer and warehouse man should not hestitate 
about the type of his structure. Concrete protects not 
only the business itself, but the public in general from 
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THE Corron MILLS aT WINNSBORO, SOUTH CAROLINA, ARE MODELS OF ALL THAT A MODERN TEXTILE PLANT SHOULD 


BE. 


concrete for textile mill buildings has increased by leaps 
and bounds until a vast majority of the largest and most 
up-to-date mills ate of this type. 

The first cost of the concrete building as compared 
with its competitor—the slow burning mill construction, 
shows little advantage either way. “There is very little 
difference between the cost of the concrete building and 
a timber structure with brick walls,” says Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., in the “Builders” for April, 1922. In fact, 
it is almost impossible to estimate the difference in cost 
without taking off actual quantities. 

The cotton industry is worthy of the best type of 


WOOLFORD BUILT TANKS 


They carry our 
stamp of identifi- 


cation, 
G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK 


‘ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Lincoln Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION Makes THEM Goop INVESTMENTS. 


loss, whether through fire or because of financial failure 
arising from the invisible factors of lost efficiency which 
work slowly, but certainly against the non-progressive 
mill. 


Epiror’s Nore—Corton will be pleased to receive in- 
quiries regarding concrete construction practices from any 
interested persons. Send in your problem no matter how 
difficult it may be. Wherever deemed necessary questions 
will be forwarded to recognized authorities for personal 
attention. This service is free to all who care to take ad- 
vantage of it. 


SOFT WATER- CLEAR WATER 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


1 ° 
DECALSO ZERO WATER SOFTENERS 
LIME AND SODA WATER SOFTENERS 


PRESSURE AND GRAVITY FILTERS 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. 
LEHIGHAVE. AT 4TH.ST. 


PHIL ADELPHIA,PA. 


SOFTENER FILTER 
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c OF Process of DyeinS 


\’ ANILINE DYES 
SANDOZ 2° ALL TRADES 


We carry a It’s Hard to Believe-- 
complete line But It’s A FACT! 


at all branches 





Many mill men are skeptical—and they are 
justified in being so. BUT with AUTOGYP, 

. . »y may lay aside air skepticism. 

For Samples and Prices they may lay aside their skepticisn 
AUTOGYP, the patented process of dyeing 
Apply at Any of Our and bleaching in ONE operation, is revolu- 
tionizing the dyeing and bleaching of cotton, 
Offices cotton yarn and cotton cloth, and is produc- 
ing amazing results in mills all over the 

country. 


e There is nothing startling or supernatural 
SANDOZ CHEMICAL WorKS about AUTOGYP—it simply does just what 


we say it will do. We are briefly outlining 
INCORPORATED here a few of its many merits and advantages. 


238-240 Water St. 12 S. Front St. 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA A t 
145 Brevard Court 36 Purchase St. u O VY p 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. BOSTON 


PATERSON 
SIMULTANEOUSLY dyes to shade, eliminat- 


ing all specks, motes, leaf and shives in ONE 
operation of THREE hours time. It is par- 
ticularly adapted to dyeing light and bright 
shades without previous bleaching. 

AUTOGYP can be used with your own equip- 
ment, under your own conditions and on your 
own goods with remarkable savings evident. 


AUTOGYP: 

1. Saves boiling out in kiers or other ap- 

pliances. 

2. Saves disagreeable bleach with chloride 
of lime method. 

Saves 4 to 17 hours time. 

Saves 6 separate steps and operations. 
Saves 34%% of shrinkage. 
Saves 25% of tensile strength. 

Saves 50% of steam. 
Saves 90% of water. 

Saves all poten seed in the chloride 

i Sean's of lime method of bleaching. 

Somehariog. Polishing atl) AUTOGYP does BOTH—BLEACHES and 
Conditioning, Pressing SH DYES in ONE operation of THREE hours 
Crabing, — Bit time. 
Dampening, Sizing Wil AU + ‘ fal skill—pro- 
Dressing, Slashing MM! «= duces a better looking, better feeling fatieie 


Drying Soaping " ‘ ; 

’ perfectly level and evenly dyed shades, of 
Dyeing, Steaming perfect uniformity. 

Extracting, Tentering 


Finishing, Testing i Let us place our interesting data in your 
Washing | iN hands. Write us today. 
Let us send our general industrial 
catalog to you. 
Taylor /nstrument Companies 


There’s a feos or Txtr Temperature Instrument 


il} iil | /$ 
for Every Purpose all iW AUT 
it 
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TE TURE INSTRUMENTS 


INDICATING~RECORDING~ CONTROLLING 
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For every process in the textile in- 
dustry there is a Tycos that will enable 
the operator to either indicate, record 
or control temperatures. 
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fees Surpass Chemical 


0GYP) Company 
ey Albany, N. Y. 
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Endorsed 
By the Leaders 


SARGENT DRYERS, with over fifty 
years of specialization in dryer manu- 
facture behind them, thorough in de- 
sign and construction, embodying pains- 
taking experiments and tests—have re- 
quired high merit which justly entitles 
them to pre-eminence in the drying ma- 


chinery line. The endorsement of lead- Let us have your tnyguiry for 
: +) ee . full details which explain the 

y 
ing mills and finishing plants is stronger principles. of SARGENT 
argument than anything we can say DRYERS. Made in models for 
drying cotton, linters, wool, 


about SARGENT DRYERS. They are ! 
: hair, flax and any raw mate- 
recognized as standard the world over. __ rial. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, SOUTHERN AGENT, CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


SARGENT DRYERS 





Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 


Oldest in Years. Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas. Progressive in Methods 


“Service” Our Motto 


All kinds of 
Warp Dressings, Finishing Materials, Soaps, 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 


Please Submit Your Problems to Us 
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re Slag ar age mill buildings of Peerless Cotto on sg lls 
t Thomaston, Ga. Erected in 1919 by Algernon Bla 
Montgomery, Ala. 








Get the utmost tensile and 
compression strength in your 
reinforced concrete by using 









» ENSLEY& ALA CITY 


SASIC SLA 


Jind, CRUSHED & SCREENED 













Of all coarse aggregates none tests 
so high in tensile and compression 
strength as crushed and screened 
Basic Slag. The wide use of Basic 
Slag in reinforced concrete construc- 
tion evidences the appreciation of 
this fact by leading architects. 


Sle-g And the reason is that this scien- 
tifically prepared product, on account 
a et of its marked strength and angularity, 


forms a tighter bond when mixed 
ad pradd with cement. A bond that grows 
? stronger as it grows older. ‘That is 
id why structures of Slag Concrete are 
practically everlasting. 
pit 
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ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM THOMASVILLE 
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storage development interest you? 
Get your bid in before April 20th. | , 


HE location of this Quartermaster Depot, 

I about nine miles from the center of Charles- 

ton, was selected by the War Department after 
careful consideration of several sites along the 
South-Atlantic seaboard. 

The reasons for this selection were primarily the 
harbor capacity with coaling and railroad facilities 
available. The Government’s extensive improve- 
ments have greatly enhanced the advantages of this 
storage and shipping base for industrial and mer- 
cantile purposes. 

The Depot will be sold by sealed bid on April 
20th—in its entirety. 

It comprises approximately 600 acres of improved 
land with the following facilities and buildings: 

Railroad yards with a capacity of about 900 cars, 
and, in addition, several miles of laid track serving 
the warehouses and dock. 

Six warehouses, each 160 x 1,200 feet, a total of 
over one million square feet of storage space. 

One Headhouse, 150 x 1,360 feet, situated between 
the ends of warehouses and dock. 

Dock, over 2,000 feet long. 


Daniels 
Isitand Miscellaneous Barracks, Quarters, Mess 
Halls, Sheds, etc. 
Fire Station and Equipment. 
One Steel Water Tank, 200,000 gallon ca- 
pacity, situated near warehouses. 
One Pumping Station, and four Wooden 
—— Water Tanks, 200,000 gallon capacity 
each. 
For specifications, terms of sale and pro- 
posal blanks write the Quartermaster General, 
Room 2024, Munitions Building, Washington, 
D. C., the Quartermaster, Intermediate Depot, 
Charleston, S. C., or the Chief of Sales Pro- 
motion Section, Room 2515 Munitions Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


The Government reserves the right to reject any or all 
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slelalaheat 


IM E works slowly 

in contact with 
Wahecolite. The years 
cannot make it chip, 
crack or peel; it does not 
turn yellow with age, but retains its 
brilliant whiteness. 


These are the reasons why Wahcolite 
is known as the longest-wearing mill 
white made. Why executives who fig- 
ure costs closely find Wahcolite cheap- 
est over a period of time. 


Wahcolite is also the brightest mill 
white made. Tests have proved 
its refractive powers to be great- 
er. Wahcolite not only magnifies 
the power of daylight, but it 
keeps your workrooms light 
more hours per day. 
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‘is 


Won't Chip, Crack, Peel 


or Turn Yellow 


- about this master mill white. 





Rey US. Pat OF} 
THE BAY STATER 










































































Wahcolite is washable with soap and 
water. It is the perfect white finish for 
walls and ceilings of mills, factories 
and warehouses. More than eighty 
vears of experience guarantee its supe- 
riority. Get complete information 
Write for 
booklet, ‘‘Keeping in the Spotlight.’’ 
It will be sent free on request. 


On the Outside 


Buildings of brick, cement and stucco 
are made truly beautiful with Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating. It 
waterproofs them, too! The 
hardest rain cannot beat through 
a coating of Bay State. Write 
for booklet No. 12, on Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating. 


Oa, WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc., BOSTON 


“WAHCOLITE” 
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|“DEVELOPENE? | 


Leaves No Argument as to When 
‘BLACK IS BLACK’”’ 


WHY BE SATISFIED 


with a RUSTY BLACK when 
you can have a RICH LUS- 
TROUS BLACK by finishing 
acne your Hosiery with the latest, 
APPLIED FOR most efficient and satisfying pat- 
ented preparation. 
“DEVELOPENE”’ 


Your Greatest Possibilities 
for Saving 


A Demonstration Will Convince You 


Send us a pair of unfinished 
More accurate control of sizing, dyeing stockings, skein of yarn ora piece 
and finishing processes offers you the of fabric—cotton, silk, artificial 
‘deagr me pr pearna hrag sees Seem, De silk, wool or mixes—which has 
been dyed black, washed, but not 


Accurate control of these processes is pos- , . —_——_ 
sible with a Foxboro Temperature Record- finished. We will finish it with 


er-Controller—the only instrument of its “DEVELOPENE” and return 
kind. It enables you to standardize the 
; ; ‘ ; to you. 
operation of your size boxes, dye machines, 
hot water tanks, carbonizers, drying ma- There will be such an improve- 


chines and similar equipment. ment that you will immediately 


It combines our temperature controller want “DEVELOPENE”’ for 
and recording thermometer, both of which finish; 

have been widely and successfully used nisning your goods. 
for years. The use of one bulb to actuate 
both recorder and controller gives an ac- 
curate record of controller operation. The 
permanent records obtained are invaluable No further softener—or soap— 


in developing and standardizing processes. required. Makes hosiery slip on 
Let our engineers show you where you can and off the board easily—leaves 


make worth-while savings by installing the the product soft and pliable. 
Foxboro Recorder-Controller, “The Com- 
pass of Industry.” Write to Dept. AS. 


~ : | 
THE FOXBORO CO., Inc. | Kah Manufacturing | 


FOXBORO, MASS., U. S. A. 
New York Chicago Boston Tulsa Cleveland Company 


Pittsburgh Philadelphia San Francisco Birmingham 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Ox BOR 1404-10 No. Front St. _ Philadelphia, Pa. | 


TRADE MARK Sole Manufacturers of 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 
4855 Hydroxy Oil and Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 
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‘‘A Wonderful Machine’’ is the way one user describes his 


FLETCHER wnperpriven EXTRACTOR 


And he adds: 


sé 














I could not help but recommend this 
machine to a brother of mine if he were 
in need of an extractor. In fact, we 
cannot find one thing to criticize on the 
machine.” 








You owe it to yourself to know more 
about this modern extractor. 


Write for Bulletin 11 C 


FLETCHER WorKSs 


Formerly SCHAUM & UHLINGER 
Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 























+ 
RASSELL| KATIGEN RED ‘BROWN 9 R N 


D STUFFS 


yeatulf Dept Our new Sulphur Color of equal fast- 
li7 Hudson St. ° . . e 

New York.NY. ness and alike in dyeing properties to 
the pre-war color of the same name. 


Factories at Katigen Red Brown 9RN is redder 
Rensselaer, N. Y. and brighter than any Sulphur Red 
Grasselli, N. J. Brown made in this country at the 

present time. 

























Branch Offices . 
— oa KATIGEN YELLOW BROWN 2RN 
j i icago e 
‘Coles in Grusand EXTRA. A lively shade of Brown for 
San Francisco cotton hosiery, yarns and raw stock. Of 







special importance for the” production 
of tan and cordovan shades. 






Sole Selling Agents 







ESSEX, ANILINE WORKS, INC. We also offer a full line of Algol and Developed Colors 
Boston, Mass. manufactured by 
FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. FRIED. BAYER & CO. 








Leverkusen 






Product samples and quotations submitted 
upon request. 
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ies & Haas Company Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


CHEMICALS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BRISTOL, PA. 


SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE— 


Sulphoxylates and Allied Products. 


LYKOPON—Sodium Hydrosulphite— 


For reducing Indigo and vat 
dyes. Of highest quality and 
absolutely standard. 


FORMOPON—For discharging. 
FORMOPON EXTRA—For stripping. 
PROTOLIN—For stripping. 
INDOPON W—Indigo Discharge As- 


sistant. 





TARTAR EMETIC—Technical. 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


KLAUDER - WELDON 
DYEING - BLEACHING- 
SCOURING MACHINERY 


There are K-W machines in use which were built 
nearly half a century ago and which are still doing 
their work efficiently and economically under severe 


eservice. This is sufficient evidence of the durability 
and capability of K-W machines after long years of 
subjection to the ravages of live steam, heat and 
alkalis. 

K-W Machinery, by its accomplishments, has 
steadily and irresistibly built-up a reputation that 
has made the name ‘‘Klauder-Weldon’’ synonymous 
with the ‘‘world’s best dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
ishing machinery.’’ 

Our interest in upholding the K-W reputation 
means that you MUST be satisfied, and our sugges- 
tions to prospective purchasers are made with the 
view toward solving any dyeing, bleaching or scour- 
ing problem for all time. We wil! be glad to answer 
any and all questions without obligation on your 
part whatsoever. 


Write today for K- W Literature 
THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING 
MACHINE Co. 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 
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Chas. Lennig & Company 


Incorporated 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


40 North Front Street 
Works: 


Manufacturers of 


Concentrated Sodium Sulphide 
Crystal Sodium Sulphide 


Also manufacturers of the following chemicals: 
ALUM GLAUBER SALT 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA— OIL OF VITRIOL 

Iron Free NITRIC ACID 
PAPER MAKERS’ ALUM MURIATIC ACID 
WATER FILTRATION ALUM NITRATE OF LEAD 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


“HURRICANE” 


j L 
Rotary Hosiery Dyeing Machines 


If you dye or bleach hosiery it will pay you 
to investigate the many advantages of our latest 
type machine. 

It is suitable for dyeing or bleaching cotton, 
mercerized, silk and artificial silk hosiery. 
‘The tub is lined with monel and the pockets 
of the cylinder, which are also monel, are so 
constructed as to eliminate the use of dye nets, 
and will not tangle the goods. 

Standard size machines— 100 to 300 pounds. 


See our display at Knitting Arts Exposition, Booths 249-250-251 


! 


‘i The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


i 


‘Office and works: Bogton Agency: 
53 State St. 


fice and works: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Will Solve 
Your Wet Finishing Problem 


Bleach a All 

: Lee 7 | Cotton 
Fabrics 
Woven 


or 
Knitted 





MOTOR DRIVEN REEL MACHINE 
(Ask for Booklet 1119) 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 
47 MILL ST., ORANGE, MASS. 


District Representatives 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Charlotte, N. C.; 


amilton, Ont., Can. 


FILTERS 


PRESSURE GRAVITY 


Especially designed to meet all 
requirements of Textile Mills. 


Economical in upkeep. 
Perfect satisfaction. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence Mass., U.S. A. 


CHAS. M. SETZER, Southern Representative, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Rodney Hunt Equipment | 


“BRETON”’ 
MINEROL “F” 


Plushes 
and Velvets 


‘Tt gives a silky lustre’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO. 


Established 1874 
80 South Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
: Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


Your floors are in one of two condi- 
tions; either they are safe under foot or 
they are a constant menace to the life 
and limbs of your employees. 

This latter conditicn is not caused by 
failure to wash the floors, but rather 
through the use of soap powders which 
fail to rinse away the greasy, soapy 
film which they deposit during the 
washing process. 

These dangerous factors never result 
when 

WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 


is used, for in hundreds of mills where this 

cleaner is standardized the floors are not only 

cleaned and cleaned easily and economically, 

but also so freely does Wyandotte Detergent 
rinse that the surface 
is left with a perfectly 
firm, safe foothold for 
the active, busy work- 
er. 


Ask your supply man. 
The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


| THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 
| If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 










VICTOR MILL STARCH 








JACQUES WOLF & CO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 











VICTROLYN 


Penetrating, Lubricating, Dependable | 




















Manufacturers of 
Chemical Specialties for the 
Textile Mills 


Assistant in Warp Sizing 







ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 
CREAM SOFTENERS 
HYDROSULPHITE 
MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark 
No. 70991 


KLORASENE 


will remove Oil Stains. 
















If you are troubled, write us. 






















GUMS 
Arabic, Karaya, Tragacanth 


| BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 
ATLANTIC, 







MASS. 
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Roller Cloth 


Our Roller cloths are made of the right material with exactly the 
correct cushion and uniformity of surface to produce the most de- 
sirable results. 


Clearer Cloth 


Clearer Cloth is constructed of high grade material with thick, 
strong nap that does not pull out and its uniform length is such 
that the rolls are completely cleared of all short fibre. 


Slasher Cloth 








| 
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| 

Our Slasher Cloth is made of the best material of sufficient cush- 
ion and porous to thoroughly force the sizing into the yarn. 

% 

| 












: FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Sales Agent: M. C. Sanders, Greenville, S. C. 
SATISFACTION 


taleys 
| in knowing what you have is 
the best is one of the reasons 
are why 


Staley service guarantees superior S A V O c R N 
quality in textile products—at lowest A 


















cost. 

This is pecans Ir in ri py ep? is specified in Cotton Mills, 
cially processed to specific require- 

snes, with our full co-operation for both North and South, when 
best eee a thoroughly efficient clean- 







The successful application of this ser- 
vice has made Staley’s mill starches 
the standard of the textile industry. 






ing material is required. 


“ASK YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE” 








Consult our technical and engineer- 
| ing staff, without obligation. 
| 
| 







Manufactured by 


A. Cauca! / INDIA’ ALKALI WORKS 


508 Andrews Law Building J. W. Pope, Ansley Hotel 
Spartanburg, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Boston, Mass. 
25 Church Street 88 Broad Street 
« New York City Boston, Mass, 
















Both Spell Economy 


This is No. 20 Re-Fil-It Floor Brush 


Fillers for all conditions can be 
used in this Re-Fil-It brush-hair 
combinations, broom corn, bass, 
etc. For Spinning Rooms this 
brush with short corn filler is 


ideal. 


This is No. 3 Re-Fil-It Broom 
Equal in bulk, but superior in 
service and economy to a No. 8 
stitched broom. It is designed 
for general sweeping. 

Write us for prices and particulars. 


RE-FIL-IT BROOM MFG. CO. 
185 Devonshire St., Boston 
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At Your Service 


A catalog contaming pen 
drawn illustrations of all 
the Textile Brushes manu- 
factured in this plant has 
come from the press, and is 
now ready for distribution 
to executives, superintend- 
ents and others who may be 
interested. 


It is a complete book, for 
it embraces all the brushes 
used in textile mills—a va- 
ried assortment, to be sure. 


And, best of all, each 
brush is for a specific use, 
made in accordance with 
the demands of those who 
have learned from experi- 
ence. 


The book is yours for the 
asking. 


Atlanta Brush Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Another 


REX PRESS 


on = aS 


ccna 





New Cloth Press 


Speed, Strength, 
Simplicity 














| Built any size and pressure. 


The Rex Creed 
To build a press so good that the simple truth 
about it will be adequate recommendation and 


to price it so fairly that its value can never be 
questioned. 


Watch for the Yarn Press. 


REX ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION — 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 
J. S. HULME 


Southern Representative 
Atlanta Trust Co., Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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American Thread Co. 
Uses Electric Scrubbing 


Besides this great company, three hun- 
dred other great textile mills will tell 
you that the FINNELL SYSTEM of 
Electric Scrubbing pays big dividends. 







As a labor saver alone, this. system 
actually pays for itself in a few months. 
Added to this are many equally impor- 
tant benefits: (1) better work- 
ing conditions; (2) cleaner 
production ; (3) less waste and 
soilage; (4) fewer accidents; 
(5)healthier and happier em- 
ployees; and (6) better light 
and air. 
= No. 5 
SCRUBBER 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


gets absolutely clean floors and keeps them clean at 
a modest cost—something hand scrubbing and mop- 
ping has never done. 

Any mill can make it pay. Size makes no difference. 
Small mills need less equipment, but results are just 
as profitable in proportion. 

The Finnell Scrubber—in several sizes—applies a 
pressure equal to twenty-five scrubwomen, covers 
space three times as fast, and is easily operated by 
one man. 

The Finnell Water Absorber picks up dirty suds, 
leaving floor dry and clean. The Finnell Mop Truck 
makes mopping, where necessary, 
















easy, economical and clean. No 
Hn pail carrying—no ‘‘dirty’’ mep- 

ping. 

Write today for complete informa- 

tion. State amount of floor space 

you use. 


American Scrubbing Equipment 
Sales Company 
54 N. Collier Street, Hannibal, Mo. 
FINNELL MOP TRUCK 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business” 


Write for 
‘*Electric 
Scrubbing”’ 







PINNELL 
SCRUBBER 


American Thread Co. 


2 AT 
Williamantic Mills 
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Cannot Break 
Do not Bend 





“ALL STEEL’’ LOOM BEAM HEAD 
‘‘MALLEABLE’’ GEAR 
Patent Pending “ALL STEEL’’ SECTION BEAM HEAD 
PATENTED 





Attleboro, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 201 AUGUSTA ST. 














Space old way NEW WAY 
2warpers 2 creels lwarper 
2 winding Frames 1 creel 


Dotling is done while warper is running. 


Elasticity is preserved in yarn. 
For Information address 


Room 915, Fifth Ave. Building 
Alfred Suter, Sales Manager 








“ALL STEEL’’ ADJUSTABLE HEAD 
SPLIT OR SOLID TYPE 


All Steel Loom and Section Beam Heads 


PATENT PENDING 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


NEW AUTOMATIC CREEL 


for direct warping from FILLING WOUND BOBBINS 


COMPLETELY 


NATES the 


DUPLICATE YOUR CAST IRON HEAD IN STEEL — ELIMINATE ALL BREAKAGE 
MAKE YOUR BEAM HEAD INVESTMENT PERMANENT 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 








ELIMI- 


Spooling of the yarn 


Spooling waste 


Undue and irregular ten- 
sion of yarn due to 


spooling 


Greater production from better warps at lower cost. 
Better loomage from auto-creel warps because 


Stoppage for doffing 


AUTO CREEL CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


APRIL, 1923. 
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MATERIAL 


Factor No. 3 


Over one million shuttle 
blocks of mountain-growth 
Dogwood, air-dyed, and 
carefully inspected. A large 
stock of special steel, brass, 
linseed oil and‘all other ma- 


terials necessary for the 


manufacture of perfect The Latest 


shuttles, also on hand. NORDRAY 


| 7 Automatic Loom 
Here is the third of the four 


Multiple-harnesss, Feeler type 
factors that assure 
built by 


Prompt Delivery HOPEDALE MANUFACTURING CO. 


to the Users of Shambow Shuttles 
at MILFORD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE at 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


This loom was shown at the 
Late Greenville Exposition 
and excited great interest. 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 


JOHN C. SHAMBOW H. H. ULLMAN 
Pres. & Treas. V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


8 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. : 
Philadelphia hg me Bo J. Greenville, 8. ©. i lt is Still the Sim plest. 
245 Straight St. ‘actory 


421 Bulletin Bldg. Southern F; 
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WALTER L. PARKER CoO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Bobbins, Spools and Skewers _ 
OUR SPOOLS: | 


Are made to stand severe service and are made from thoroughly dried 
stock, so constructed that they are giving entire satisfaction. | 


OUR BOBBINS: 


Are made from the best grade of stock, and through the efficiency of our } 
workmanship, are true running, and properly fitted on spindles. } 


OUR: PRODUCTS: 


Bobbins—Warp and Filling. We put on all kinds of metal shields and caps. 
Speeders—Plain; steel rings; metal base. 
Spools—-Warper; Twister. 

Our Metal Bound Spools are pronounced the best on the market. 
Skewers—Cop, Warper and Roving, of all descriptions. 
Twisters—Universal Winder Rolls and Bobbins, Comber Rolls, etc. 




















We Specialize in New Mill Equipment 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., SOUTHERN AGENTS. 


What Part of the 
Spool is First to 
Wear Out? 


Your superintendent will confirm our statement 
that 99% of all Warper, Twister or Spooler Spools 
become useless on account of the heads breaking, 
wearing rough or loosening. This is true of all 
types of Spools heretofore on the market. 

With the Lestershire Type Vulcanized Fibre 
Head Spools just the opposite is true. The Heads 
will outwear the barrels because Hard Vulcanized 
Fibre (the same material from which end thrust 








bearings and automobile gears are made) will 
never break, wear rough nor splinter. 

Of course the first cost is higher but, figuring 
your charges per thousand spools per year, they 
are by far the most economical spools on the 
market today. 

In addition Lestershire Fibre Head Spools will 
in the ordinary mill give you an increased un- 
loading production of nearly 50%. Put a row on 
your creel and compare the time necessary to 
unload with any other type Spool. 


On the smooth Rock Maple barrel, cleanly joint- 








ed to the Fibre Heads which cannot get rough and 
cannot be dented, there is no place for the yarn 
to catch. 

Spindle wear is also eliminated by bushings of 
hard well seasoned Dogwood. 

Increased traverse can be had which will give 
you greater yardage on your spools. This means 
a saving of many dollars in the course of a year, 
not only direct but in labor required to change 
the spools, 

At your request we will gladly send samples 
for purposes of test and comparison. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers Mill Spools, and Bobbins, of Every Description 
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SACO-LOWELL FLYERS | 
FOR ROVING FRAMES 








LOWELL, MASS. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, 


CO 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


PROVIDENCE, 






















Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central Falls, R. I. 





R.I. 





FABRIC LOOM 





COTTON 


in our own shops by improved methods and tools. 
Thoroughly dependable and unconditionally guar- 


A finished product of the highest quality. Made 
anteed. | 


erly furnished. Uniform in weight with presser 
stiff and well balanced. Supplied in any size or | 
quantity. Trial order solicited. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
IMPROVED TEXTILE MACHINERY 
| SHOPS AT 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. BIDDEFORD, ME. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Interchangeable in every way with flyers form- 
| 
| 

Southern Branch Office: Greenville, S. C. | 


The picture shows the Crompton & 
Knowles Cord Fabric Loom with Double 
Roll Independent Winder. 


| 

| 

This loom weaves cloth 60” wide and with 
picks 214 to 12 per inch as desired. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


This is the standard weaving unit in the 
production of cord fabric for automobile 
tires. It is used almost exclusively 
throughout the United States in weaving 
the tremendous annual production of cord 
fabric. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N.J. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Representatives. 
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MR. MILL MAN:— 


Have you ever thought of a ‘‘Margin of Safety” in connec- 
tion with the design of a shuttle? Experience and Re- 
search have convinced our experts that, that is a most im- 
portant and essential factor. When called upon to design 
a shuttle, aside from the fact that coordination of parts 
must be perfect, each and every part that goes to make 
the complete shuttle is designed with that ‘‘Safety Margin”’ 
thereby insuring to you at once a shuttle of strength, dura- 
bility andeconomy. Are you having shuttle trouble? Put 
it up to us, send us a sample together with a bobbin of fill- 
ing. You will hear from us by return mail. 


THE J. H. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


“THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE” 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


Geo. F. Bahan, Southern Representative 


SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 
SILK RINGS 


IAMOND . 
TRAVELLER CLEANE 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


STABLISHED i183 


TEXTILE MACH INERY 
Manufacturers of Combing Machinery 


Ribbon Lap.,Machine 


MAT AI OFFICE AND WOR KS 


hd ls NSVILLE,MASS., U.S.A. 


—F@Perrn| =) | 2 2 afe = SHAHEOTIE N.C. 


AUN TU 


MACHINERY 


FAMUTUUTU UU AE ET 


HAUGAN UR 


GRINDING 


OTT TTT TREE ULLAL ULL TU Lee 
\ SHIPPED TReWORLD OvER J 
TT 
Macuiner WIE 


For Every Textile Grinding Need— 


Modern facilities and skilled workmen coupled 
with over 50 years experience and careful re- 
search work have enabled us to produce tex- 
tile grinders worthy of the name “Roy.” 

“Experience” is the foundation of the present 
success of Roy Grinding Machinery and every 
iota of knowledge in the Roy organization is 
embodied in our grinders. With these facts 


B. S. Roy & Son Co. 


E. M. Terryberry, Southern Agent, 
1126 Healey Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


substantiating Roy quality, we feel safe in 
stating that our grinding machinery will give 
utmost satisfaction and years of service in 
operation. 

We manufacture grinders for Cotton Cards, 
Worsted Cards, Woolen Cards, Napper Rolls, 
Calender Rolls, Garnetts, ete. 


We want you to have our literature and com- 


plete data. Write us. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Canadian Representative, 
W. J. Westaway, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


I ee eres em er eae 
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K © =. .# Se ee T 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
PIN BOARDS 


raatnssaiacemeat atta tiie aaa 
ULL AN ANU LULU om | 
\ 


Patent Rights Pending 


Are You Responsible 


for good weaving in your mill? If so, you should 
know Kore-Lokt Pin Boards and the story of 
their usefulness in modern loom equipment. 

Expert Opinion from men in charge of the 
weave rooms in prominent mills is available to 
superintendents and overseers upon request. 

Send for this information so you may know 
the merits of Washburn Kore-Lokt Pin Boards 
as an improvement over old style Filling Boxes. 
Learn how the other fellow checks up results 
from the “Build of Bobbins.” 


RWNGHR NOY 


BLEACHERIES 
BALL WARPING 
FINISHING PLANTS 
CORD FABRIC SHIPMENTS 


LNA 


z| 


4 
4 P 
geet 


PrrTTT 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS 


if OCU 
FORD. MASS 


4 ii NEW REDFORD. 


a 





= OF 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


There are two prime requisites in the production of superior bob- 
bins and spools—the plant and long experience. We have both. 


Our plant is equipped with the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 
chinery. From the selection of the wood to the a of the a 
duct the same care is exercised in every department—uniform bobbins 
and spools of the highest class being the result. 

Our long experience in the design and manufacture of spools and 
bobbins for textile mills all over the country enables us to understand 
your requirements and give you 100% satisfaction. 

Give us a trial order and you will remain one of our satisfied cus- 
tomers. Write for prices. 

“Good Goods at Fair Prices.” 
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Cylinder A complete stock 
=" is carried in At- 
Doffer : 
Fillets lanta, where you 
Top Flats will also find a 
Rechethed complete service 
Napmthing for recovering all 
Wire flats, promptly, 
a : and in case of need 
‘ \ there are extra 
vets sets of flats that 
Stripper can be loaned | 
ms while your flats | 
‘Fillets are in transit. 
Emery 










Fillets 







ad Howard Bros. Mig. Co. 


WOES: HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
DOES NRE Southern Agent E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ass’t Southern Agent oe 
Pte Guy L. Melchor, 120 So. Forsyth St. 


= Atlanta, Ga. ee 






Experience 


Just as Edison put electricity to work and Watt put steam 
to work, so B. F. Sturtevant, sixty years ago, made the 
first “blower,” thus harnessing Air to the service of man- 
kind. 

Pionéers in the design and manufacture of air-moving 
apparatus, the Sturtevant Co. maintains an extensive re- 
search and laboratory service for the continual develop- 
ment and improvement of various systems wherein air is 
put to work. 














When designing air-conditioning systems, the W. L. 
Fleisher Co. has all the vast experience and knowledge of 
the B, F. Sturtevant Co. upon which to draw. 







Our air-conditioning specialists will gladly co-operate 
with you and make recommendations—without the slightest 
obligation. 








Sales Offices 














Atlanta Detroit Portland 
Boston Hartford Rochester 
Buffalo Los Angeles St. Louis 
Chicago Minneapolis Salt Lake Oity 
Cincinnati New York San Francisco 
Cleveland Philadelphia Seattle 

Dallas Pittsburgh Washington 






W. L. FLEISHER & CO., Inc. 


: 31 Union Square West 
Wy New York, N. Y. 












HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MAS 


725 
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Satin Finish Loom Drop Wires 
are Good Wires 


Uniformly made—free from burrs. 
A reliable source of supply. 








The 
Greist Manufacturing 
Company, 
Dept. “C”’ 


New Haven, Conn. 


TT FIP CE nein ny See 
Ora 

















Southern Representative 


SLAUGHTER-McCABE COMPANY, INC. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 





| Standardized Costs 
Set Piece Work 
Rates 


Here’s the Watch for 
Every Textile [ime 
Study Job 






Only six seconds waste on an op- 
Hm eration in an eastern factory—but 
i} locating it with the watch saved 
| A nation- 












i] “We eliminated one- -fourth the la- 
i} or, cut costs by 22%." Cheney 
i, Bros.. Champlain Silk Mis, Unity 
| Spinning Mills and many others 
are doing the same thing. How? 
By Time Studies with Silberberg 
i watches. Whether it’s locating 
wastes, setting piece work rates, 
jj establishing bonus systems or many 
| other uses—there’s a Silberberg in- 
H strument «recially made for the job. 




















snip sid jieiinals ok tal For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames | 

type of our watches we 

Easily Adjusted. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


will 
include at 0 ye Te rateh | Illustrated 
a @ top w ie dec- 

a km a _ Se imal dial and ‘‘take out 
STUDY” including how to time” features gives di- 
set Plece Work Rates and rect readings in produc- 
fee, how to obtain accurate Labor tion per hour up to ene 
2A Costs. All data contained - 
‘x herein broadens the scope 
and use of Time Study 
Watches in the Industries. 
This course regularly sells 
or $10.00. Absolutely FREE 
with each Watch. Send for 
iMustrated pamphiets and 
catalogues. Any of our in- 
struments on spproval te re- 
sponsible concerns. 






















Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 







Chee pest of them all. 



























Mail guide-block for free sample. 






Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - Connecticut 









The Occimai Duration 


]} Wateh—Gives production MORTIMER J. 
Soe sue wan ae SILBERBERG CO. 
ser Sie Bidg. 













Dp 
also has the deci Pioneers in the Man 
a) and ‘‘take out time” facture and Sale of Time 
ate nv Watches. yo 
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ECLIPSE 


} Automatic Yarn Cleaner 


| 

| eliminates piecing, threads easily and instant- 
i ly, and automatically removes dirt, sand, 
| slugs, bunches and all foreign matter from 
1 the yarn. It involves a new principle where- 
i by the yarn is cleaned by flexible blades 
i which constantly vibrate. 

HI Does not affect the strength and elasticity of 
| the yarn. Small, compact and easily at- 
H tached. 

i The ECLIPSE Yarn Cleaner is proving en- 
! tirely satisfactory in mills all over the coun- 
try. 

| Let us have your inquiry for full details. 
i When writing, state make of spooler or 
winder. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Motion, Yarn Tension Device 


7 


COTTON 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Inc. 
| Makers of Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop 
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Start With a Single Section 
of Lyon Steel Shelvin: view 


When you need additional 
capacity — when a wooden 
rack must be replaced — 
when a new requirement for @ 
storage space arises — use 
Lyon Steel Shelving. 


Shipped from stock, in stand- 
ard sizes, and erected with- 
out the need for special tools, # 
it can be added to, rear- f* 
ranged or moved, any time— 
a week, a month, or a year 
from now. 





gig TT 
aah Nefuction 2 : 


mi 
Porta bility. 






Permanence 





Those who use Lyon Steel ,,,, 

. > ¢ © aii Asking the nearest 
Shelving find it surprisingly District, Office "for 
economical. Its first cost is curs no obligation. 
scarcely more than wood 
while its adaptability and 
durability make it a perma- 
nent investment. 


Do not think of steel shelv- 
ing as usable only for special 
requirements. Lyon Steel 
Shelving will store anything. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Rochester 
Los Angeles . Detroit Cleveland Indianapolis 


There is an authorized agent near you. Write for his address. 
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Leading cotton and silk mills 
order Lewis Box Trucks 
— Shipping Boxes 


or thei a rability in 
thei costs 


WASHVNULLLSYOILLHILN 
il a 


easier to oe ndle “delic ate fabri 
3 B 


| a B, LEWIS COMPANY 


1 WATERTOWN DEPT. C-4 WISCONSIN | 
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~> 
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~8 “ah 
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Be? ues 
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~ REEDS 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
Silk, Tire Fabrics, Webbing, 
and Wire Cloth. 


Metal reeds, for Tire Fabrics, 


and Leno work. 


| HAYES LOOM REED 

| _& HARNESS CO, | 
| 

| 


| 
| 
We make a specialty of all 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 182 Farm St. Woonsocket, R. I. | 


| ait my I | 
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An Ever 


Increasing Demand 
For 


“AMTEX” 


SPINNING, TWISTING | 
AND SPOOLER TAPES | 


From 
Southern Spinners 


THE QUALITY AND PRICE 
RECOMMEND THEM 
Manufactured by 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO.,, Inc. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

Sold in the South by 

Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


James Supply Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C. 


AMERICAN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 

Oak Tanned Leather 

Belting, Strapping, 

Etc. 


We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 
NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 
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¢ Let Conn Help 
3 - You Organize 


a Band 


Our half-century of experience 
is at your disposal. We'll glad- 
ly advise with you regarding 


the benefits of a band or orches- \ i 
tra and explain how the details ECONOMICAL 
Pry yn of organization can be carried DURABLE 


weal. "out without obligation to you. PRACTICAL 
EFFICIENT 


Complete 
—, ws Low first cost 
Sets of : *¢ and up-keep. 


Instruments at Noneinals Prices ICE Write today 


for proof. 
Conn equipment insures rapid progress because COOLED 


Conn instruments are easiest to blow and possess 4a 


many exclusive features which make them most’ 


desirable for artists and beginners as well. 


For Complete Information Write MFG. EQUIPMENT & ENG. Co. 


Originators and Largest Makers 


Cc. G. CONN., LTD. of Ice Cooled Drinking Fountains 
415 Conn Preriiscki.: TS IE Elkhart, Indiana FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


SCOTT TESTERS 





We could not manufacture perfect flygr pressers 


pt unless a thorough understanding of cotton mill 
TE COTE eon AL, Gee Lae, CASNeese machinery enabled us to make each presser to per- 


INCLINABLE BALANCE FABRIC TESTER form its duty efficiently, economically and in per- 


: . 1s . . fect harmony with the other parts of the machinery. 
An American Invention, Built in America by Skilled Our flyer pressers are a factor helping operation, 


American Mechanics and adopted as the Standard for increasing capacity and reducing maintenance 
testing all heavy fabrics for American requirements. costs. 


We also build the Standard Testing Machines Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. Inc. 
for Light Fabrics, Yarns, etc. Charlotte, N. C 4 


HENRY se SCOTT & CO. ee eu lee Repairers 


BLACKSTONE & CULVER STS., PROVIDENCE, R. I. W.H. MONTY | os W.H. HUTCHINS | 


Pres. 
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What Are Lowe a 
6 9 Cray 11 Ray, | 
You Paying for 7 ce Ty 


€ A ae | | Nase 
You always know exactly what you are p 


paying for if you have the US.¢l 


The Productimeter 


Your operatives know exactly what they are oi O W E-; 4 | 
producing. This labor, time : i 


time and dispute 
saver is always right. It always performs its MILL CRAYONS 


favor. Absolutely impartial—just—alike to the original crayons for textile mill use, 
| 
| 










TRADE MARK 







duty—making correct count—without fear or 

. , and far years the standard with Amer- 
operative and employer. Know more about ica’s leading mills. 
this efficiency aid. Lowell Crayons are made in white 


and 15 colors, as follows: 
Write today for our Catalog 














1 2 3 + 5 6 
There is a Productimeter for every machine. = rg ag ner a oo 
Black Green Orange Dark Green Light Red 
DURANT 222°” ae a ah 
CORDA Rose Light Light Orange wh. 
Pink Green Blue No. 2 
633 Buffum Street Order by number, please. 
? 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. LOWELL CRAYON CO. | 
Lowell, Mass. 1 








(1625) 



















THE 


“Southwestern” Iron Clad 


Is the —_— Cotton Mill Broom 


Only the best grade 
of broom corn is used 
in these brooms—they 
are built strong and 
will withstand the 
hardest usage. 


The light weight, 
yet strong and sub- 
stantial shields used 
gives the broom ample 
protection and at the 
same time allows the 
proper amount of 
broom corn to be 
used, thus giving them 
excellent sweeping 
qualities. 

MADE RIGHT! 
PRICED RIGHT! 


Inquiries and orders receive prompt attention. 
Sold direct and through 
all principal distributors. 

The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Evansville, Indiana 


















Frost Proof Closets | 


350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable 
water closet made. In_ service 
winter and summer. 
















Enameled Roll flushing 
rim bowls. 






Heavy brass valves. 








Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not br 


Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 



































ASK YOUR JOBBER 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 
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ROTECTING your electrical equipment 

not only means the saving of valuable 
equipment and the insurance of constant pro 
duction, but many times the saving of lives. 
Burned out motors, exposed and defective 
wiring, overloaded circuits, inefficient con 
trolling devices and numerous other electrical 
causes are responsible for many of the fires 
which occur daily in plants all over the coun- 
try—fires which could have been avoided if 
the electrical system had been planned and 
installed by experts, 

Huntington & Guerry Electrical Installa- 
tions are a guarantee of utmost protection 
electrically, not only for the first year but 
throughout the years to come. 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, 
INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, S. 
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yi . Motors that meet every 
Textile requirement in the 


Motors Textile Industry 
: Send for Bulletin 


SE LL TL TTT ALLIS -CHALMERS 
ALLIS-CHALMERS o PRODOWCTS 

sine thd Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 

Electrical Machinery M Power Transmission Machinery 


Steam Turbines ANUFACTURING COMPA NY 


Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 


Pumping Engines-Centritugal Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Air Compressors - Air Brakes 


_ Crushing _ Cement Agricultural Machinery 
Qe A MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A NSF” 
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An Important Message ore 2 Another Way 
to every Mill Official S- FF To Save Wasted 


There’s no doubt that you are a rigid enforcer of Sanita- 
tion in your mill lunch room and community service 
departments. But, did you ever question the canned foods 
eaten by your employes? Are they put up in the most 
sanitary way possible? 


Think how much time one 
man can waste in frequent 
trips to a hydrant or pail 
for drinking water. - Can 
you afford to lose this much 
of their time and efforts 
when 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
‘Vertico-Slant’”’ Fountains 


will bring cold, invigorating 
drinks to every worker AT HIS 
JOB. Install them throughout 
your mill—the investment is 
small compared to the saving 
in time and efficiency. 
Note the sanitary features of the 
R. & 8. Fountain. The stream 
is thrown at an angle, prevent- 
ing germ-laden water from 
falling into the jet. LIPS 
CANNOT TOUCH THE NOZ- 

ELFlo Community Canning Outfit Don’t delay—send for our new 
73-page catalog. 

are used in Textile Mills everywhere to put up can foods There’s an R & S Fountain for 

for mill lunch rooms and community store uses. The El-Flo every mill and office use. 


canner is quick, easy to operate, safe, sanitary and eco- 
"HOME CANNER MEG. CO aoe EP -g 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA Manulacturing Co. 


PRINTING 


E do it for Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
some of the Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to co 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction, Saves 


largest mills in the time locating, distributing or sorting papers, 
Takes less space tharatray. Sent FREE trial, 
South— Why not for 


yours? 


If our prices and 
service were not | ~ 
right, we could not 3 Mailing 


Will help you increase sales 


. 
do 1t. ne *, - Send for FREE catalog showing 
a details covering names of your 

es pr ctive customers, 

Counts an 


Sy thousands of different Malling Lists. 

THE R 99% Sy'sciend ot 5) Peach 

OSS-Gould Co «i. St. Loui 

A. J. SHOWALTER — 
COMPANY 


Dalton, Georgia. 


rices are given on 
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YOUR MOTOR INVESTMENT WILL LAST LONGER--- 


when the motors are installed by ex- 
perts in exactly the proper positions 
and when wiring, fuse and switching 
systems are installed right and with 
foresight. 

Walker experience enables us to 
forecast the contingencies of service 
and development and select their ob- 
vious solution so that the installation 
of your motor and electrical equip- 
ment will be permanently efficient 
and a lasting investment. 

Whatever the electrical work you 
have to be done, whether it be a more 
efficient lighting system, the installa- 
tion of your entire power equipment, 
street or house lighting throughout 
mill village, large or small repair 

work, your interests 
will be taken care of 
by Walker service 
and experience. Let 
us consult with you 
on your next work. 





yg WALKER ELECTRIC & PLUMBING CQ , 


ATUANTA,GEORGIA. 





_Branch Offices at Convenient Points Throughout the South 


Industrial 
Lighting 


We are rendering tex- : 
tile mills all over the 7p, Glassteel Diffuser Equipped 


Southeast prompt and ef- With @ Cast-Aluminum Holder 


ficient service, supplying 
not only the most efficient 
and effective systems of 


One of the exclusive features of the L. C. Smith & ; i ; ‘ 
illumination particularly 


COMPLETE 


Bros. Typewriter is the interchangeable platen. 

With the use of no tools except the fingers, platens 
of different degrees of hardness can be inserted. 
There is the regular platen, the medium, the hard, and 
the brass platen, depending upon the number of cop- 
ies desired. 

Then there is the card-writing platen and the label- 
writing platen. 

It is economical to have platens of different degrees 
of hardness, because a soft platen, which is used for 
ordinary correspondence, with one or two carbon 
copies, is much easier on ribbons, carbon paper, on 
the mechanism of the typewriter and on the nerves of 
the operator, as well as being much more quiet. 


It is a great advantage therefore, to be able to take 
out a hard platen, after it has been used for a special 
purpose, and insert the softer platen for regular work. 

Ask for folder, “Many in One.” 


L. C. Stith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Home Office and Factory : Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


suited to every textile 
mill use, but any type of 
Edison Mazda Lamp de- 
sired. 

Whatever your elec- 
trical requirement, be it 
illuminating units, lamps, 
motors, wiring or what 
not, you will find Carter 
Electric Service more sat- 
isfactory and prompt. 


CARTER 


ELECTRIC CO. 


Distributors 
ATLANTA SAVANNAH 


LINES OF 


Wire 

Conduit 

Switches 

Safety Devices 

Fuses 

Insulators 

Lamps 

Lighting Units 

Fixtures 

Fans 

Street Lights 

Motors 

Brushes 

Ete. 

Anything 
Electrical 


QUICK 
DELIVERY 
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YOUNGSTOWN 
COPPEROID STEEL 
SHEETS 


Youngstown Copperoid Steel is becoming widely known 
as the most durable and rust-resisting of all metals sold at 
even approximately the price of ordinary steel. 

It is particularly desirable for the manufacture of sheets, 
official tests by the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials having shown that it far outlasts ordinary steel, 
wrought iron or the so-called pure irons made in open- 
hearth steel furnaces. 

YOUNGSTOWN COPPEROID STEEL is now furnished 
in all forms of roofing and siding, and makes the most 
durable and fire-resisting material for these purposes on 
industrial buildings, factories and mills. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 
District Sales Offices 


DENVER—First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS—1401-2 Magnolia Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO—604 Mission St. 
SEATTLE—Central Bldg. 


BOSTON—120 Franklin St. 

NEW YORK—30 Church St. 
PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania Bldg. 
ATLANTA—Healey Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH—Oliver Bldg. 


LEVELAND—1033-1040 Hanna Bldg. 
DETROIT 2021. 2022 First Natl’ Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO—McCormick Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS—1139 Olive St. 


— 





“The Cement Paint” 
Brightens Up Those Dark Corners 


MR. TAXPAYER—YOU! 


Do you want your country to 
spend YOUR good money on roads 
that will wear out before your 
bonded indebtedness is liquidated? 


I SAY YOU DON’T. 


What you want is a hard-surfaced 
road, with little cost for mainte- 
nance—a road that can be traveled 
in rain or snow, summer and win- 
ter. You want a PERMANENT 
road—that means CONCRETE! 


Write for Literature—It’s Free 


DIXIE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Paint the walls and ceilings of your mill with 
ZEMCO-LITE—and brighten up those dark corners, 
which have a tendency to create carelessness among 
workers, 

Workers want to work in a clean, bright place— 
they will produce better results. They will want to 
keep it bright and clean. A mill painted with 
ZEMOO-LITE will reduce spoilage and increase 
profits and production, 

ZEMCO-LITE is recognized among mill men as the 
paint for their requirements. It spreads freely, 
dries hard and smooth with a non-porous surface 
that does not catch dirt and dust, does not peel, chip, 
crack, flake or fall off. 

First cost is reasonable, and because of its aggre- 
gate of White Portland Cement it renders frequent 
repainting unnecessary. 

We also manufacture a complete line of paints in 
various colors for exterior painting, for mill village 
houses, for iron, brick, concrete, stucco and stone 
surfaces, 

Let us send you our complete data and color card. 
No obligation. We are at your service for efficiency, 
economy and durability in paints. We want to hear 
from you. 


American Cement Paint Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CEMENT FOR PERMANENCE— 
WHY NOT “ZEMOO-LITE?" 
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You Get Service—Only When 


You Pay For It 


If all mill white paints carried the same price 
per gallon, which would you select? 
Naturally, the one with the best service rec- 
ords back of it. The initial price, then 
would not be the deciding factor, and in no 
case should it be 


When you pay a fair price for a product, 
whose service records make its quality un- 
questioned, then you are assured of service. 


What then does the “initial saving” of a half 
dollar per gallon, more or less, mean when 
you permit price to be the deciding factor. 
Simply this—it generally means you get low 
price in lieu of quality—and lack of quality 
and proven worth means you will not 
get service. 


Sta-White—the mill white paint that stays 
white—is not made to fit a price, but it does 
render service. Back of this statement 
stands its demonstrated value. 


Sta-White is specified and used in larger 
quantities every year in such a vast number 
of industrial plants and institutions, because 
discriminating buyers insist on service, and 
are willing to pay a fair price for it. 


When you select Sta-White you are 
assuring yourself of utmost paint satisfaction 
with a low per year cost. 


Summed up in one thought—the use of Sta- 
White eliminates the hazard of experiment. 


DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY 
555-12th St. DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Sta-W hite is one of the Degraco line of dependable 
paints. Sold through Ny Ro offices with warehouse 
stocks in all principal cities. 

Manufactured in Canada by pein Paint Works, 
Limited, Walkerville, Canada 


Degraco Products 
Supersor Graphite Paint Anti-Aqua—damp-proof 
Sta-White coating 


Deprece Howse Paint and ‘Degraco Gas Holder Paints 
Degracolin—concrete floor 

Degraco Tone—Flatwall finish hardener 

Degraco Brick 


Concrete Degraco Enamels 
Paints Industrial Finishes 
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Hockaday Prevents Lime Burning 


The old painter says: “I’ve been painting walls 
for about thirty years and when the Hockaday 
fellow told me that his paint stopped lime burning 
I just naturally had to smile. I’ve listened to 
eloquent speeches by paint salesmen since I was a 
kid. I’ve heard claims for paint so strong that 
only a slight stretch of the imagination was needed 
to convince one that mortar and stone and steel 
were only side issues, and that it was really the 
paint that held the building together. 


“So I said, “Young fellow, I’m from Missouri. 
I just finished a job and lime burning has made 
the wall as spotty as a Leopard. Now if your 
paint REALLY stops lime burning, here’s a 
chance to prove it.” The next day he came and 
Hockaday’d over those spots. It did stop the lime 
burning! I am convinced that Hockaday is “Wall 
Insurance.’ ”” 


The Binder Neutralizes 
the Action of Lime 


ey 
The binder in Hockaday—the liquid that holds 
the pigment together and keeps it on the wall— 
is the only binder that the lime in plaster will not 
burn or destroy. The action of the lime is neutral- 
ized and entirely overcome. This is not a mere 
claim. It has been proved too often. 


Hockaday salesmen are experienced specialists 
on wall painting. Ask their advice. Get their 
assistance. [hey will gladly help you slice your 
painting costs in half. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1829 Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO 


O. H. aaaees gr., Southern Branch. 
ffice, Newberry, S. C. 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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Interior View 
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The Famous DIXIE “Ventilator 


This is not just another ventilator for a hole in the roof, but a 
scientific design that is the result of 15 years of ventilation re- 
search. The construction forces the vitiated air out and at the 
same time replaces it with pure, fresh air, doing it continually and 
efficiently. The ‘‘Dixie’’ Ventilator is one of the quality products 
of the South’s oldest and largest metal product manufacturers. 
Skilled engineers and architects are at the service of Southern 
mills ready to work out your plans and make valuable suggestions 
in the use of any one of our products, which include: 
DIXIE VENTILATORS GALVANIZE TAL v iE 
PORTABLE ALL-STEEL nh — PB - "4 ee o>; eee 
F iES yANIOR: > a areianes — 
SLIDING FIRE-PROOF GALVANIZED METAL GALVANIZED TANKS 


DOORS SHINGLES METAL CEILINGS 
METAL FRAME WIRE GALVANIZED CORRU- METAL CORNICES 
GLASS WINDOWS GATED SIDING METAL SKYLIGHTS 


UNDERWRITERS TIN GALVANIZED ROOFING COMPOSITION ROOF 
CLAD DOORS AND GALVANIZED PRESS- G 

ema GALVANIZED PRE 

GALVANIZED GUTTERS 
AND FITTINGS 
GALVANIZED 


Ts ve! 
ED BRICK SIDING Naa ROOT INGLES 
GALVANIZED CORRU- row PIPES 


PIPE GATED SHEETS SMOKE STACKS 
AND FITTINGS GALVANIZED VALLEY ETC., ETC. 
The prices are right---The service is prompt. Your satisfaction is 


assuread on anyorder,:arge or small, Catalogs sent gladly on request 


ATLANTA, GA., U. 


Manufacturers—Contractors—Sheet Metal Products 
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For a platform, where the wear is hardest 


with heavy truck wheels constantly rolling back and forth— 





BS i 


LUMBER 


stands the gaff, because of its tough, closely “knitted” or “involved” 
grain, which prevents it from “slivering” or “kicking” up. 
TUPELO is good looking, too. Takes a fine finish. 


Before placing an order for FLOORING for any use, write us and get the complete facts about TUP®'@, 
They are interesting and we know them backwards as well as ‘‘frontwards.’’ Address: 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
805§P oydras Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 805 Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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“THE {s TOr U P E C O 
For a factory floor where the wear is hard 
and continuous— 
For a warehouse floor where the wear is harder 
because of heavy loads coming and going— 





GET IN LINE— 


Where the breaking strength of 


the yarn is a matter of importance 





Mill men are equipping their Slash- 
er Cylinders with Ball Bearings. 






Let us quote you on our Ball Bear- 
ing Truck Rollers. We have the 
easiest and most satisfactory meth- 






od of applying ball bearings to 






Slashers. 








A set will convince you. 
AldricH MachinF: 
Ball WarksS bearing 










"Greenwood, S. C. 
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—lift your } 
production 


curve ! 


ASTER, smoother pro- 

duction at less cost is 
and always will bea prob- 
lem for factory management. 
A Cyclone Hoist is always 
one sure means toward 
that end! 


One of the largest factories # 
inthe world, famousforthe }¥ 
wonderful, efficient produc- ™& 
tion methods developed,has_ Y 
found this repeatedly true. 
Wehavejust received their ¥ 
\ 
" 
{ 



















order for another lot of more 
than two hundred Cyclone 
Hoists. Put a Cyclone on 
your production curve ! 
Dhe Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland. oO. 
Hoists : Cranes : Trolleys 






























Branches: 
NEW YORK : CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 





Catalog sent on 
request. We 
have capable 
distributors in 
all localities to 
aid you in lay- 
out of material- 
handling and 
hoisting sys- 
tems and sub- 
mit estimates. 
Write. 
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Used in The 
Textile 
Industry 


"Lift it with air”’ 


Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists and Curtis 
Roller Bearing Trolleys are effecting important 
economies in leading textile mills throughout 
the country. 


Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and operate 
it with the air you now have available? The 
wide variety of uses to which Curtis equipment 
can be most economically applied is worthy of 
your immediate investigation. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


1571 Kienlin Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Office 
532-R Hudson Terminal New York 


AIR COMPRESSORS-HOISTS-TROLLEY 


— —— 


Established 1854 


















Q Smooth, Strond, 
Flexible, 
Lasting Joint 







SAVES BELTS 


To have just one belt laced by 
old fashioned methods costs $ 
you the time of the millwright, 
of the idle machine operators T tt see 
waiting for him to finish his job, i i ; 
loss of production, the depre- ' 
ciation of acostly belt weakened 
by punching, constant loss of 
power due to uneven joint and 
early repetition of the work 
owing to weakening of belt. 
With a Clipper Belt Lacer the 
cost is three minutes time, plus 
the necessary Clipper hooks. 
These hooks uce a joint 
more flexible the belt itself 
and will not injure your belting. 
Sold by Mill Supply Dealers 
in All Principal Cities 
Mark the Coupon and Mail 
With Your Letterhead 


Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MALU Uhy 


















C] Please send Clipper Belt Lacer on 30 days trial. 


(_] Please have salesman call and demonstrate 
Clipper Belt Lacer. 


[_] Please send full information regarding Clipper 
Belt Lacer. 
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WHY LIGHT - DOUBLES PAY 
IGHT double leather belts work better 


than singles, especially wide singles on 
many drives with pulleys above five inches in 
diameter. | 
The doubling increases the transmission ca- 
pacity, reduces the liability to stretch, and makes 
possible a more even thickness. 
When built as RHOADS LIGHT-DOU- | 
BLES are built they run truer than singles, are __|| 
better for step and flange pulleys, for shifting, 
and for other shop and factory drives not need- 
ing regular doubles. 
RHOADS BELTS give strong pull and 


greater output. 


TANNATE LACE LEATHER OUTLASTS 
RAWHIDE FROM THREE TO FIVE TIMES. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA, 30 N. THIRD ST. 
NEW YORK, 130 BEEKMAN 8T. 
CHICAGO, 230 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
PACTORY AND TANNERY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 














CRESSON-MORRIS 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 





Power transmitting 
machinery 

Shafting 

Rope transmission 

Machine moulded 
and cut iron and 
steel gears for 
heavy service. 

Complete plant: 
equipment. 

Engineers; founders; 
machinists. 

Sugar centrifugals. 


CRESSON:MORRIS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branch Office: 


608 Little Bldg., 80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
2158-x 


Sixty Years Experience as Engineers -Founders-Machinists 
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Chapman Ball Bearings are 


effecting savings in power 


costs from 15% to 35% over the 
old power wasting method of 
using babbitted and solid bear- 
ings. 


They permit speeding up of 
shafting and machines—there- 
by increasing production or 
making available more power 
for new machinery. 
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pune” 
Stop that excessive ha Reduce Oiling and 


W as t e of P ower “You Pay for them Whether You Buy them or Not " Maintenance Costs 


Chapman Ball Bearings re- 
quire no attention except greas- 
ing once or twice each year. 
They are absolutely dust proof 
and drip proof. Compare witb 
the old expensive way of daily 
oiling—spoilage of goods from 
dripping oil—replacement of 
worn bearings—noise—and all 
other unnecessary bearing 
troubles. 
























You actually pay for Chapman Ball Bearings whether you buy them or not. 
They soon save their cost. 







Shall we send complete information ? 


To Whom? Where? 


THE TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING CO., INC. 


1050 Military Road 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Cambridge, Mass. 
Representatives in Principal Cities. 







BRANCH OFFICES: Toronto, Canada. 












The Quickest and Easiest Way to Lace Belts 
Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing 


Almost as Simple as Driving a Nail 










It makes a good joint, too. 


—Doesn’t cost much to have a few boxes on 


hand. 


They will save you dollars in time gained, which 
would otherwise be lost by slower methods of 
belt lacing. 
















] eee 

: Did you get a copy of Bulletin 71 3-J > | 

| 

| _ THE BRISTOL COMPANY : WATERBURY, CONN. | 

| Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco | 
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That Drive on Your Dye Jigs— 
Has It Ever Caused Trouble? 


Are you using a jaw clutch that jerks and grabs—or a fric- 
tion clutch that slips and falls down on the job? It is a com- 
mon difficulty and a troublesome one. 



















Hi. W. Butterworth & Sons Company, builders of one of the 
oldest and best lines of dyeing and finishing machinery, have 
found a decided advantage in the Johnson Clutch for this 
work. Dyeing establishments all over the country are now 
using Johnson Clutches on Butterworth machines in the ar- 
rangement shown here, and know from actual experience that 
they are capable of the finest service. 


eo —, Jigs The Johnson Clutch has been applied with equally good re- 
Johnson Clutches sults on other machines of this type, and on textile machinery 
generally—in the dye house and elsewhere. By its compact, 


oa 8 enclosed design and its smooth and easy operation, it is ad- 
Friction Control Means mirably suited to the requirements of the textile shop. 
Better Machinery 





There are many drives in the dye house which 
can be handled most efficiently by a good friction 
clutch. We design clutches to meet any require- 
ments and are always glad to consult on your 
problems. 





y Johnson Double Clutch as used on 
Write or our Catalog G. Butterworth Machines 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. sAncHester conn 


— LEOCoOoOCoCoCoa>aSSSSphmhL==E=S=S=R<€LDBDBDDnDnaDBaBnBan@3owo9aSS— [= 


Stained Goods! 


Hot Bearings mean short life. 


















Bearings are expensive. 






Oil running out of bearings means 






dirty floors and machinery. RE- 


SULTS! WASTED MATERIAL 
FROM STAINED GOODS. 


STAYSWELL laughs at drips and 
spatters. 


STAINED GOODS ARE EASY TO AVOID BY USING THE SNOW-WHITE STAINLESS 
GRADES OF STAYSWELL 


STAYSWELL “STAYS PUT” on the hottest bearing, eliminating all friction. 













Let us quote you on your requirements. 


LAMSON OIL CO., Inc. 
10 Dorrance St. Wharf 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
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Your Pay 
= Roll 


HAT’S what happens 

when a Godfrey 
Conveyor goes to work 
for you—profits go up 
and exnenses go down. 


Nice thing about the 
Godfrey—it places your 
coal where you want it 
—in bins, boiler room or 
outside storage. The 
entire handling cost is 
from 5 to 7 cents per 
ton and one man does 
all the work, 


No business is too small, 
no power plant too large 
to enjoy the benefits of 
the Godfrey Conveyor. 
Give us an idea of your 
requirements and we'll 
quickly tell you how the 
Godfrey Conveyor will 
serve you—and what it 
will cost. 


Ask for Catalog Z. 
GODFREY courant 


Elkhart, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


> 
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Figure 106, 
sectional view, 
Standard Brass 
Globe Valve 

screwed 


For hardest service 


*) 


Fig. 108, screwed, 
Standard Brass 
Angle Valve 


Fig. 117, Screwed, 
Standard Brass 
Horizontal Check. 


imposed upon them 


You can install Jenkins Valves 
with confidence—they are de- 
signed, made, tested, and guaran- 
teed to withstand the hardest ser- 
vice that may be imposed upon 
them in the use for which they are 
recommended. 


The Globe, Angle and Check 
Valves shown, are fitted with 
Jenkins Renewable Disc, which 
takes up wear of opening and clos- 
ing, giving the valve practically 
unlimited life. 


Valves for all requirements. Ask 
your supply man for genuine 


Jenkins “Diamond” Valves. 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York. 
Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
Chicago. 


80 White Street, 
524 Atlantic Avenue, 
133 No. Seventh St., 
646 Washington Boulevard, 
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WATER TUBE BOILERS 





The Result of a Quarter 
Century Experience 


These years of experience and study together 
with exhaustive tests and improvements, has 
enabled us to build modern boilers that are 
second to none—in design, construction, high 
efiiciency and capacity, economical operation, 
and low cost for upkeep. 


let us send you full data and reasons why the 
W & W BOILER will best meet your reqvire- 


ments. 


f z Made in several types. Write us today and 


HORIZONTAL WATER TUBE BOILERS The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


VERTICAL WATER TUBE BOILERS 
TUBULAR AND MARINE BOILERS CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


STEEL CASINGS, SMOKE STACKS WALSH & WEIDNER 
THE CASEY-HEDGES CO. TUBULAR BOILER S | 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. WATER TUBE 
Quick Shipment Our Specialty. Send for Catalogs. 


Our completely 
equipped 


Oaygen Plant. 
HEN you buy STANDARD Oxygen, 
you are absolutely assured of two 
definite things—ABSOLUTE PUR- 
{TY and FULL MEASURE—just what you 


J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


. 
pay 
Macon, Georgia The purer the oxygen the greater the 
economy in welding. STANDARD Oxygen 
MANUFACTURERS OF has been saving money for cotton mills 
all over the South. 


We are familiar with the requirements of 


High Pressure Return Tubular the Southern mills, and are ready—anx- 


ious to serve them in the manner in which 
they expect to be served. 


Boilers, High Grade Stationary Write us for full particulars concerning 


the quality of our product and our quick 


Steam Engines, Tanks, Stacks, service. 


: STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS ©O., INC. 
Stand Pipes. ATLANTA, GA. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought |. | STANDARD 


no ae | |__OXYGEN FOR WELDING 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers and sobs the steicai on 





















The Recognized Standards of Quality 


COTTON YARNS _ | 


| Gray Manufacturing Co. Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
i Arrow Mills, Inc. Flint Manufacturing Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


| Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 


eae 4 The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 
can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness and better weaving and 
knitting qualities of our yarns. 



















The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, Our products are sold direct and exclu- 
laces and converting, are furnished in all sively through our General Sales Offices: 
twists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 225 Fifth Avenue at 26th Street, 


30s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peeler eae 2. re 
ae, bi we 30's to 50's Single and Ply ag Liste Bissiies Pe & 
— rded Peeler, Right or Reverse Madison Sq. 7666-7-8 and 9. 


sto 
20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed BRANCH OFFICES Philadelphia 
Peeler, Reverse Twist. Chicago 


N MILLS> 
COTTON YARNS _-” 
GASTONIA » 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
















Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Phone Connections Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, Narrow Fabrics for Under- 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. naleaSpevialtyofBindn Nar el? = swear and other Tieden: 













CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. | 


Successors to A. D.SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
| (ALLNUMBERS, YARNS ,AlL colons | 


} 
| 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 






WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO, 


DRY GOODS 
Commission Merchants ‘ST a Ne ILS seeurs Fi ty RETURENE. 














HES. NK MARKING PO 


RUBBER STAMPS NOTARIAL ~ CORPORATION SEALS 


ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP & STENCIL WORKS 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS~—l6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City 









FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 














announce that they 


will handle all Auditing, Accounting, 
Systematizing and Tax Work hereto- 
fore done by them under the name of 
The American Audit Company. 


F. W. Lafrentz, C. P. A. (N. Y.) 
A. F., Lafrentz, C. P. A. (N. Y.) 






| J.H.LANE& CO. 























Tire Fabrics Cord Fabric C. B. Bidwell, C. P. A. (Ga.) 

- AT 
Enamelling Duck Wide Dril! 1013 Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
Sheeting Osnaburg Atlanta, Ga. 


’"Phone Walnut 0869 







Special Constructions 
Cotton Fabrics 






HUGHES FAWCETT | 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 














250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cleth 






226 West Adams St. 
CHICAGO 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 
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| Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Phone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 










View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 














SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
| Elm City Cotton Mills 
| Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Manufacturing Co. 














| BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 























Spinners, Bleachers, Dyers 


and Mercerizers of High | 
Grade Combed Yarns 












Boston Representative Chicago Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT RAY T. JOHNSON 
110 Summer Street 226 W. Adams Street 










By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured of a standard pro- 


duct. 






ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 















‘“‘From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You’”’ 















MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 






New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 





Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 












Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 






Private Wires to Principal Points 





Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 


————— 
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li Nhote 
Shevidan-Plaza 
| 








CHICAGO 
Sheridan Road at Wilson Avenue 


Thousands who know the Chicago of today now 
prefer the large hotels of the North Shore. The 
beautiful new Sheridan Plaza is not only “Up- 
town Chicago’s most favored hotel,” but one of 
America’s finest. ‘Whether you come on bus- 
iness or for recreation, the Sheridan Plaza will 
please you. Music and dancing every evening. 
Moderate costs. Excellent Restaurant; Narcis- 
sus Grill cafeteria. Eighteen minutes from 




















UPTOWN CHICAGO'S down-town; elevated express and surface lines; 
motor busses to and from downtown, through 
MOST FAVORED HOTEL Lincoln Park, stop at the door. Exceptional 
500 ROOMS, EACH WITH PRIVATE BATH garage accommodations. 


European plan. Rooms, with private bath, $3.00 a day and up. 
Reservations are advisable. 
















EUROPEAN PLAN | 
Rooms 600 Baths } 


Headquarters in Detroit for 


OLD COLONY CLUB | 
DETROIT AUTOMOBILE CLUB | 


“ang 
‘or 


Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic 
Railway 













Traverses the most rapidly devel- 
oping sections of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, where excellent opportuni- 
ties are offered for commercial 
development, and where supplies 
of coal, coke, timber and other 
raw materials are available in 
abundance. 
















.. DAILY RATES.. 

100 at $2.50 Single—$4.50 Double 
_ 150 “$3.00 “ —$5.00 = 
100 “$4.00 “ —$6.00 23 

50 “$5.00 “ —$7-00 = 

50 with Twin Beds, $5.00 to $7.00 
100 In Suite, $5.00 to $8.00, Double 
Two Floors of Agents’ Sample 


Rooms $5.00 per Day 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.25-$2.00 


HOTEL TULLER 


Under New Management 
O. C. FROMAN, Mgr. GRILLE 






IF YOU WANT A FACTORY SITE WE CAN 
HELP YOU FIND WHAT YOU WANT. 


For further information communicate with 























H. S. YOUNG, Industrial Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 











CAFETERIA 
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If It’s A Broadside— 


If it is an especially large illustration for an especially large piece 
of literature, chart, birds eye view, map, etc. Whether it be in 
one or more colors, our plant is equipped to supply your needs, 
No halftone or line plate too large or too small for our equipment. 


| Illustrating Your Literature 
need of some especially prepared piece of literature, the execution of which 


will baffle your photographer, electrotyper and printer. Frequently you may 
seek a service that the ordinary plant cannot give. 


Our plant is designed and equipped for the accomplishment of many difficult 
products that cannot be secured from most photo-engraving establishments; 
is equipped to furnish the best of photo-engraving, electrotyping, printing, 
nickeltyping, commercial art and allied service, whether large or small, whether 
one or more colors. The extent of our 
equipment is reflected in the large pro- 
cess camera, which can furnish you 
with process color plates as large as a 
yard square. One of the 6 largest in 
the world. If you have an idea you 
wish carried into execution, we are at 
your service. We will gladly perfect 
it and illustrate it. 








: 
| Sometimes in the preparation of your sales and advertising plans you find the 


Jacobs & Company 


Clinton, S. C. 


Advertising, Commercial Art 
Photo-Engraving—Electroty ping 
Nickelty ping 
Color Printing 


A 
Nohose Wp NOW age 
FE One ithe © vont" 
Color Process vasioitt 
engraving iled mihe 
World~insta : Dept 
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New and Second Hand| | | LOW GRADE EGYPTIAN COTTON 


ENGINES | BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN CARD STRIPPS. 
| WIRE US FOR TYPES AND QUOTATIONS. 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve A. A. MacWHINNIE & CO., 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
BOILERS . panies, i et 






























Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and a 








— | COTTON SPINNING PLANT FOR SALE | 
MACHINE TOOLS EXCEPTIONALLY FINE UNIT CONSISTING OF | 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill i 40” Tt & B Breaker Lapper ne eae tiign' banal ee | 
Presses, etc. | 13 rr Hh 7H : 4 Tends with Duplex Clean- dip Aeeedtaty Spindle Giebbers 1 

ers 10 H & B 204 Spindle Spinning Frames. |} 

WwooD WORKING Full complement of Roving Cans, Trucks, Slubber and Spinning Bobbins, Change Gears, etc. | 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, ete. poe Aerenggy pene Bache fl my four years ago. It, therefore, is in practically new | 
ELEC. MACHINERY | Must be moved quickly as building is needed for other purposes. | 
Dynamos and Motors J. BROADBENT & SON, INC. 

AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS UNIONVILLE, CONN. 
| 














FRANK TOOMEY, be, | —--=—=—=—— 


127-31 N. Third St.  eperssammcegmecaieaae =| = = 


Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania | F OR SALE | 
| 




















A Gessner Twentieth Century Double 
Bed 90” Rotary Cloth Finishing Press | 
in excellent condition. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





a FOR SALE 





SCHADEWALD, 
3rd & Huntington Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











WANTED st | Linther Halk, 1590 te. toed 


Resident Salesman ! wide, 2 ply extra heavy. Belt ———€_———— 


living in Greensboro or Charlotte to 
cover North Carolina. Leather Loom 





has been used but is in very good 

























Strapping, Belting, Sheep Skins, etc. | \| condition. 
} Weekly drawing account against com- i | Wee aon “ee x | 
|| missions. Lines already established. | 1| | 
| : ° } 
| . mapertoatlo€ Sahen, “leimonetion tek 1 THE MILLVILLE MFG. CO. FOR SALE 
|| mill buyers preferred, altho not abso- | | | Co i i : 
| é ¥ } 1] Jompletely equipped cotton mill, man 
lutely necessary. Give full references | 1] 512-14 Walnut St. | ufacturing twines, mop yarns, and 

as to ability and integrity. | | Philadelphi P sr ailing a 

1} ila la a. LLS 
Address Box 77, care ‘‘COTTON,”’’ | | somes Memphis Tenn 
Atlanta, Ga. | | 1] 

















COTTON MILL REPAIRS 


SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR 
PRICES. YOU DON'T HAVE TO BUY. 



















STORAGE AND 
















INDOOR 
TRANSPORTATION WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME 
55% Luckie St. AND WON’T EXPECT YOUR ORDER IF WE CAN'T 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Equipment that will re- 
duce your storage and 
handling expenses. Tier- 
ing Machines, Electric 
and Hand Trucks, Over- 
head Carriers, Gravity 
and Power Conveyors of 
all kinds. 


SAVE YOU SOME MONEY TOO 
Briggs-Shaffner Company 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
MACHINE WORK FOUNDRY WORK 









Catalogs and full informe- 
tion furnished upon request 
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TextileMill Equipment 


All At Bargain Prices 





Cotton Dryers 

25—Sargent No. 24 six section 8 foot Cotton 
Dryers. Overall dimensions 99'4” long, 
15'5” wide, 7'10’ high. Equipped with 
Model “M” Self feeder. Hot air drawn 
through beit by 33” exhaust fans. Con- 
structed throughout of metal angles and 
plates. 


Mixing Pickers 
25—Sargent Cylindrical type 48” Mixing 
Pickers. Equipped with single pair fluted 
feed rolls, 312” diameter. Cylinder pro- 
vided with 6 heavy steel bars on lugs 
bolted to spider. Capacity 600 to 800 
Ibs. per hour. . 


Cotton Washers 
25—Sargent 48” Special Cotton Washers or 
Rinsers. Complete with cast iron frame, 
pans, squeeze rolls, kicker and conveyor. 


Feeders 


25—Sargent 48” Model “M” Feeders for 
Sargent Dryers. 


Concentrators 
8—Noble and Wood Concentrators right 
and left hand cylinder washers with oc- 
tagon cylinder diameter 44”, length 42”. 
Rotates at 6 R.P.M. Vat is 1'414” wide, 
6'9” long, 2'9” high. 


Wringers 

65—42” American Tool and Machine Co. 
Centrifugal Wringers. Complete with 
42” perforated steel basket shell, with 
steel top, basket 2214” inside depth, 3%” 
steel Wringer direct connected to 40 H.P. 
Motor. 

18—Sets 36” American Tool and Machine 
Co. Belt Driven Centrifugal Wringers. 
Each set arranged in batteries of three. 


Digesters 
40—Welded Steel Digesters. Capacity 1300 
cu. ft. Inside diameter 8’, length over- 
all 27’. Complete with cast iron support- 
ing ring, false bottom, hoppers, guides 
and all accessories. 


COTTON 


36—823-H.P. Stirling Boilers. 






823 H.P. Boilers 

Class M-30, 
complete with all accessories. Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., New York, makers. 200 
lbs. pressure, 630 314-in. tubes, No. 10 
gauge, 150 of these tubes are circulators. 
Steam drums, double riveted, double 
strap butt joint, l-in. rivets. Thickness 
shell plate and tube ends in steam drums 
% in. mud drum 1 in. Space occupied by 
boiler 18 ft. by 22 ft. 3 in. by 29 ft. 9 in. 
high. Complete with all accessories. 


350 H.P. Engines 

18—Corliss Engines. Maker Allis-Chalmers 
Co. 350 H.P. 18 in. x 36 in. double eccen- 
tric, semi-high speed, 125 R.P.M., sim- 
ple Corliss belted type, designed to op- 
erate on 140 lbs. steam pressure with 114 
lbs. back pressure. Double eccentric 
allows cut off up to 75 per cent of stroke. 
Flywheel 11 ft. diameter by 32-in. face. 
Complete with Phoenix individual oiling 
system. Type R, size 30, made by Rich- 
ardson-Phoenix Co. 


Motors 
225—Slightly used Motors 714-75 H.P. 3 
Phase 60 Cycle, 440 Volt. 


Tanks 


1000—Steel Tanks, 100-55,000 gallon capac- 


ity. 
350—Wood Tanks, New and Used 
Size Capacity 
12’6” x 11’ 10150 gal. 
12’6” x 18’ 16600 gal. 
Send for Bulletin No. 7. 


Scales 


500—-Howe and Fairbanks Scales. Capaci- 
ties 600 Ibs. to 100 tons. Guaranteed 
to be in good condition. 

Transmission 

Pulleys Shafting 

Pillow Blocks Drop Hangers 

Bearings Couplings 

Floor Brackets Floor Stands 


Friction Clutches Collars 
Write for Bulletin No. 15. 


Let us submit our quotations and save you money 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


JACKSONVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Buyers Index 





ACETYLENE GAS. 


Commercial Acetylene 


Co. 
Oxyeld Acetylene 


Co, 


Supply 


Standard Gas Products Co. 


ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 


RATUS 


(See Welding Apparatus.) 


ACIDS. 


(See Dysestuff and Chemicals.) 


ACCOUNTANTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


La Frents & Co., F. W. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 


Ernst & Ernst. 


ADDING MACHINES, 


Monroe Cale. Mch. Co, 
sae + ae CLEANING 


MAC 


Murray Company, The. 


AIR WASHERS. 


American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 


Carrier Eng. Corp. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 


Sturtevant Co. B. F. 
AIR COMPRESSORS. 


(See Compressors.) 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


ALBONE. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 


ical Co. 
ALKALIES. 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.; 


ALUM. 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
) 


terials 
ANILINE COLORS. 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ANTI-CHLORINE. 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ANTI-CHLORINE ACID GEN- 
ERATOR. " 


Macomb Machine Co. 


APRONS—RUB. 
Bond Co., Chas. 


i AND ENGI- 


Lockwood, Greene & Co, 
Co, 


Robert & 
Sirrine, J. %. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. 


ARTWORK. 
Jacobs & Co, 


ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
Handling Machin- 


(See Coal 
ery.) 


ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 


ASPIRATORS., 
Belger Co. 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. - 


Ernst & Ernst. 


La Frentz & Co., F. W. 


AUTO TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 


(TEMPERATURE). 
(See Temperature Regulators.) 


AUTOMATIC LOOM ATTACH- 
MENTS. 
(See Loom Attachments.) 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR 


COTTON 


Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Co. 


Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 


Whitin Mch. 


(See Scales.) 


AUTOMOBILES. 
White Co. 


BACKWASHERS. 


Works. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES. 


Bargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 





BAROMETERS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


BALL BEARINGS, 
Aldrich Mch. Works, 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 


BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 


BALE BAND BUCKLES. 


Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Togemann Bros. 
Rex Eng’g Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 


BALING PRESSES. 
(See Presses.) 


BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES. 
Foster Machine Co, 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 


BANDS. 
(See Tapes.) 


BANDS (HOSIERY LABELS 
AND STICKERS). 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 


BARRELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


BASKETS—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


BATTERIES (ELEC.) 
(See Storage Batteries.) 


BEAMS. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


BEAM DYEING MACHINES. 
Brandwood, John. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 


BEAM HEADS. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
VU. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


BEAMING AND WARPING 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Renold, Ine., Hans. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U 8S. Ball Bearing Co. 


BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 
AND RUBBER). 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. B. 


ES | RS Se ee er A EE eS | St ee 


Williams & Sons, lL. B Scaife & Sons. Wm. RB. 
ee tee BOILER ROOM FITTINGS AND 
Ank-Belt Company. SUPPLIES 
Morse Chain Co. A ican Blower Co. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. re : 
Bristol Co. 
BELTING (ROUND—LEATH- Casey-Hedges Co. 
ER). Crane Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. B 


BELTING—ROPE. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 


BELT CONVEYORS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co, 

BELT DRESSING. 

Bond Co., Chas. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. EB. 

Williams & Sons. I. B. 





(See Box Strapping & Buck- 


ead BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 
BALE OPENERS. GROUND). 
(See Openers.) (See Playground Equipment.) 
BALING MACHINES. BLEACHERIES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom (See Dyers, Bleachers and 
Wks. Finishers.) 


BOARDS—FORM. 

es + epeielnmaaniaime Pea to. 2 
ane Co. Feon, 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. ag ee 

Sanymetal Products Co. raper Corporation. 


MACHINERY. Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
(See Warpers and Warping International Engineering 
Machinery.) Wks., Inc. 
BEARINGS. Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
Cresson-Morris Co. ply Co. 


i LT LT 


BELT FASTENERS AND LAC- 
ING. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Bristol Co. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. B 

Williams & Sons, 1. B. 


BELT TIGHTENERS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E.. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 


BENCH DRAWERS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David, 


BENCH LEGS (PRESSED 
STEEL). 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


BLEACHING KIERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machry. Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


BLEACHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching 
Finishing Machinery.) 
BLEACHING, FINISHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 

BLOWERS AND BLOWER 
SYSTEMS. 
American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Westinghouse Flee. & Mfg. 
BOARDS—FIBRE, 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


and 


Co. 


Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Snool & Bobbin Co. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
UV. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
BOBBIN HEADS. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPERS. 
Crempton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
BOILERS. . 
Casey-Hedges Co. 


Nashville Industrial Corp. 

Schofleld’s Sons Co., J. 8, 

Toomey, Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Roller Co. 

BOILER COMPOUNDS. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

BOILER FEED WATER PURI- 
FICATION. 

American Water Softener Co. 

Casey-Hedges Co. 

Norweod Engineering Co. 


Dixon Crucible Co., 
Godfrey Conveyor Co. 
International Engineering Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Sturtevant Co., F. 


BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
ERS. 


Jos. 


(See Grates and Stokers.) 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES. 
Monroe Cale. Mch. Co. 


BOX STRAPPING AND TIE 
BUCKLES, 
(See Banding Straps and 
Buckles.) 


a 
Lewis Co., 
Lyon siataiiie Mite. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


BOXES—PACKING. 

(See Packing Boxes.) 
BRAID. 

(See Tapes.) 
BRAZING. 

(See Welding.) 
BROKERS—COTTON, 


Co. 


(See Cotton Dealers & Brok- 


ers.) 


BROKERS—STOCK. 
(See Stocks and Bonds.) 
BROOMS. 
(See Brushes.) 
BROOMS—REFILLABLE. 
Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co. 
BRUSH ES—MILL, 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 
BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN- 
ERATOR (COMMUTATOR). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
BUCKETS AND PAILS—MILL. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


BUCKETS—ELEVATOR AND 
GRAB. 
Link-Belt Company. 


(See Box Strapping and Ties.) 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 
BUILDINGS (PORTABLE 
STEEL). 


Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
BUILDINGS (ALL STEEL). 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Maryland Metal Building Co. 
BUILDING MATERIAL. 
American Fence Const, 
Auchor Post Lron Works. 
Barrett Co., The 
Rirmingham Siar Co 
Bogart & Carlough Co. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. 
Dowman, George. 
Dufur & Co. 
Hough Shade Corp. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
St. 
Co. 
Maryland Metal 
Richardson Co, 
Sanymetal Products Co 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 
Truscon Steel Co 
Variety Fire Door Co. 
Wagner Mfg. Co. 
Walker Electric 
Ware Paint Co. 
BURR PICKERS. 
Proctor & Schwartz, 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G. 
BUSHINGS. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. | 
BUSINESS METHODS. 
(See Consultants.) 
CABINETS. 
(See Lockers.) 
CALCULATING MACHINES. 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co. 
CALENDERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS. 
(See Rolls—Calender.) 
CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 
TELEPHONE. 
Carter Electric Co. 
CAMLESS DETACHING DE- 
VICES. 
Releer Co 
CANNING OUTFIT. 
Home Canner Co. 
CANS—ROVING. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Louis Surfacer & Paint 


Building Co 


& Pib. Co. 


Inc. 





5 Ee es Ee ee eke SS ee a ee 


CANS (DRYING). 
(See Drying Equipment.) 


CARS AND TRUCKS—FIBRE. 
(See Trucks.) 


CARDS (HAND STRIPPING). 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co, 


CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co. 

Macomb Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Oe. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Works. 


CARDING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Howard & Rullouch 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co, 
Proctor & Schwaru, ina 
Roy & Son, B. 8, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD CLOTHING. 
Howard & Rullengh. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co, 
Sacu-Loweli Shups. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD FEEDS. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Ina 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Ce. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARPET MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 
ee Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & Schwarta, Inc 
Schofield, Wm., Ca. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Uo. 


CARRIER APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 


CARRIER SYSTEM. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machry. Oe. 


CASES—WOODEN. 
(See Boxes.) 


CASTINGS, 


Briggs, Shaffner Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 


CAUSTIC SODA, 
(See Bleaching Materials.) 


CEMENT. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 


CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Truscon Steel Co, 


CEMENT AND BRICK COAT- 
ING. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co, 
Dixon Crucivie Co., Jos. 

St. Louis Surfacer & Paint 
Co. 

Hockaday Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Inc. 
Ware. Paint Co. 


CENTRAL STATION 
TRIC). 

Alabama Power Co. 

Georgia Railway & Power Os. 

Tennessee Electric Power Oo. 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
Cresson-Morris Ce, 
Fletcher Works, 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


(ELEC- 


CHAIN DRIVES. 


(See Bel in Link.) 
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WRITE US 





for catalog on 


other SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


Mill Receptacles. 





Waste Baskets Sizes 
Taper Baskets 
Oval Cans 
Elliptical Cang and 


9”-10"-11”-12”-14”-18" 
diameters 


up to 45” high 


NO 


seams, joints, 
or 
Rivets. 


A Paying Investment. 


Sulphurous Acid has a greater affinity for chlorine 
than has Sulphuric Acid. As an anti-chlor the Sul- 
phurous method is not only more economical, but 
eliminates all danger of goods being damaged or 
tendered on dryer and assures a uniform, neutral 
product. No other method of anti-chlorinating can 
produce as soft, white or brighter bleach. 

Why not make your anti-chlor in the form of sul- 
phurous acid right in your own bleach house in 
quantities only as you demand! The MACOMB 
Sulphurous Acid Generator manufactures it at a 
cost lower than you can secure it elsewhere. Its 
installation will save two washings, besides a great 
saving in power, labor and loss of time, and allow 
washers to produce more. 

It can be installed to deliver direct to souring 
machine or to storage tank. Constructed wholly of 
lead, it is indestructible from chemical 
reaction and is guaranteed to be absolnte- 
ly gas tight. Occupies 36 sq. ft. floor 
space and requires 2 H. P. 

The Sulphurous Acid Generator has 
been in practical operation for several 
years in textile mills throughout the 
country and has proved a profitable 
investment. Write today for full in- 
formation. 


MACOMB 
Machine Co. 


730 Newton'St., Waltham, Mass. 





No-Waste 







COTTON 





Styles 














Polished 
Steel 
or 
Rolled Fibre 
Top Rims 
Rings 
BEADED 
securely 
to 
Hard Fibre 
Shells. 






















STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


Somerville, Massachusetts 


















Hard Fibre 
MILL BARRELS 


Plain Fibre 
and 


NEW PATTERN 
Steel Clad 






Trucks and Boxes 


Combination 
Doffing Cars 









































































































COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


@HAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 


AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL- Birmingham Slag Co. 


TURAL, " 
Link CONDENSERS. 
oad Ay Co. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Benold, Inc., Hans. CONDUITS, 


GHAIRS AND STOOLS. 


(See Furniture—Mill.) plies.) 
CONE ge ag YARN). 
GHECK STRAPS. Foster Mch 


Bond Co., Chas. 


Hayes Loom Reed & Harness | CONE WINDING MACIHNE. 


CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 


.(See Elec. Machinery & Sup- 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Dryer Corp. of America. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Firsching Co., J. A 
Fletcher Works. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 


Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 


Co. (See Winding Machinery.) Co. a 
at Cn, BE CONNECTORS—FRANKEL SS 
CHEMICALS. SOLDERLESS. | co,| Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) Westinghouse Elec. a Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
CONSULTANTS (BUSINESS Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
GHLORINE GAS. METHODS). Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. Ernst & Ernst. Lowell Crayon 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
GLEANING AND AERATING 
MACHINE FOR COTTON. 

Murray Company, 


@OLEARER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 

Dowman ,George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Ce. 
Foundation Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


GLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 
(See Counters.) 


OLOCKS (TIME). CONTRACTORS—ELEC- 

Root Co. TRICAL. 

Silberberg, Mortimer J. (See Electrical Engineers.) 
OLOCKS—WATCH MAN. CONTRACTORS (HEATING & 
Foxboro Co., Inc, PLUMBING.) 

Root Co, Walker Electric & Pib. Co. 
LOSET: CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
r oon a —TEMPERATURE. 

Bristol Co. 
GLOTH—ROLLER, CLEARER, Foxboro Co., Inc. 
SLASHER. General Electric Co. 


Philadelphia Felt Co. 
CLOTH CUTTERS. 
Firsching, 


J. A. 
Foster Machine Co, 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
GLOTH REELS. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 


GLOTH ROOM MACHINERY. 
a “Vee H. W., & Sons 


Firsching, J. A. 

Foster Machine Co, 
Hopedale Mfg. Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Tertile F: 
Wil yap +: a Co. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 


CONVEYORS—BELT. 
(See Belt Conveyors.) 


CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
American Supply Co. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Buclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Godfrey Conveyor Co, 
Link-Belt Co. 

Mason, Volney W. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


1idman Renold, Hans. 
- Mis. Go, Schofield. Wm.. Co. 
CLOTH SHRINKING MACHIN. | Wagner Mfe. Ce. 

ERY CONVEYORS—PORTABLE. 
Philadelphia Drying = Co. Buclid Crane & Holst Co. 
~_ ~~ 4 Sawer, lee Link-Belt Co. 

Ihurst —— COOLERS. 
we: ne (See Humidifying Apparatus.) 

©LOTH TESTERS, COOLERS—WATER. 
Scott Co., Henry L. 


(See Water Coolers.) 
CLOTH WINDE 
(Ses Winders) EQUIPMENT. 
American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
COOLING TOWERS. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


COPPER STAMPS AND STEN- 
cILs 


OLUTCHES—FRICTION. 
—— Mfg. Co. 
e-Johnson Machine C 
Creason-Morris Co. chines 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney W. 


GLUTCH LININGS. (See Stamps, Stencils, etc.) 
Carlye-Johnson Mech. Co. CORDAGE MACHINERY. 
COAL AND Saco-Lowell ops. 
MACHIN on eenmer rae: Textile Finishing Machinery 
Godfrey Conveyor Co. Co., The. 
Link-Belt Company. COST SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS 
See Disinfectan COTTON CLEANING AND 
: <s AERATING MACHINE. 

Cocks. .Murray Company, The. 
(Gee Valves.) COTTON FANS. 

COLOR PAILS. Blowers.) 
(See Buckets—MIIL) 


COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COMB APRONS. AND DEALERS. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
vaentancgpeed Boger & Crawford. 
GOMBERS AND COMBER SUP- Callaway Mills. 
PLIES. Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Inc. 


Co. 


Belger Fawcett, Hughes, 
Foster Machine Co, 


Florsheim, H. A. 


U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. Lane & Co., J. 
Weimar Bros. 
ee MERCHANTS & Wellington, Sears & Co. 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co 
COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS. 
Beer & Co., H. & B. 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
American Blower Co. 
— Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Auto Cree! Corp 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Belger Co. 
Butterworth & Sons, 


DEAL 
(Bae ~~~ ea Commission 
GOMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, 
ETc. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Geulds Mfg. Co. 
yo BRUSHES. 
Bee Brushe— 


and Gen- 
“aan ) 





H. W. 





COOLING AND CONDITIONING 


(See Architects and Engineers) 





Co. 
“x 
COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Fletcher Works. 
‘ 


Parker Co., Walter L. 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, 
Root Co. 


Roy & Son, 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhilinger. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Stafford Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Co., F. 

Suter, Alfred. 

Terrell Machine Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery 


Tolhurst Mch. Wis. 
Universal Winding Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Cv. 


Ine. 


B. 8. 


Washburn & Sons, L. RB. 
Williams Co., J. H. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


COTTON YARN MILLS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, 
HANK, PICK, 
Bristol Co. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Foxboro Co. 
Root Co. 
COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 
COUPLING—SHAFT, 
Cresson Co. 


-Morris 

Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
COVERING—ROLLER. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Philadelphia Felt Co. 
CRANES. 

(See Hoists.) 
CRAYONS. 

Lowell Crayon Co. 


ETC. 


CREELS 

Auto Creel Corp. 

Suter, Alfred. 

Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 
CREOSOTED FLOORING. 

BLOCKS. POSTS, SHIN- 
GLES, ETC. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co, 
CUTS FOR PRINTING. 

Jacobs & Co, 
CUTTERS—CLOTH. 

(See Cloth Cutters.) 
CUTTERS—THREAD. 

(See Thread Cutters.) 
DEHUMIDIFIERS. 

American Moistening Co. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
DELIVERY CASES. 

(See Boxres—Packing.) 
DESKS—FACTORY. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
DEXTRINES. 

See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
DIAL SCALES. 

(See Scales.) 
DIFS—STEEL. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, 
DIE STOCKS. 

(See Pipe Threaders.) 
DISINFECTANTS. 

Barrett Co., 
DOBBY CHAINS. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
DOBBY CARDS, 
& BE. H. 


Jacobs Co., 
DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 
{See Reyreae—WVIT) 
DOFFER FILLETS. 
Fillets. 


(See ) 
DOFFING CARS. 
(See Cars 


Ete.) 


ossberg 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


DOORS—STEEL. 

Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Variety Fire Door Co. 


DRAWINGS AND ARTWORK. 


Jacobs & Co, 


DRAWING FRAMES. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DRILLS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Electric Machinery.) 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 


DROP WIRES, 
-Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


DRYING APPARATUS. 
American Blower Co, 
Buckeye Blower Co. 

Dryer Corp. of America. 


Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz, 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Inc. 


DRYING FORMS—HOSIERY. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


DRYING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
American Blower Co. 
American Laundry Mchry. 
Butterworth, H. W., & 


0. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 


Dryer Corp. of America. 


Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp, C. G. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DUST COLLECTORS. 


(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 


tems.) 


DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 
FINISHERS, 


— Yarn & Processing 


DYEING, 


BLEACHING, 
ISHING 


American Laundry Mchry. Co 
Brandwood, John. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co. 


Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Dryer Corp. of America. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A, 

Fletcher Works, 

Franklin Process Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Klaeuder-Weldon Dyeing 


Co. 
Macomb Machine Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


DYEING MACHINES 
AGE AND SPOOL). 
Brandwood, John. 
Franklin Process Co. 


DYE STICKS, 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


DYE VATS AND TUBS. 
(See Tanks or Bleaching Kiers) 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMI- 
CALS. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co, 
Bosson & Lane. 
— Dyestuf® & Chemica! 


(PACK- 


Ciba Co., Inc. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Ford Co., J. B. 


Chemical Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
& Co. 


., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Co. 
Sons 


FIN- 
AND PRINTING 
MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Mch. 


APRIL, 1923 


Metz & Co., H. 
National Aniline 


A. 
& Chemica) 


Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
eal Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical ‘ 
Pennick & Ford, ltd 
Kohm & Hass Uo. 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A, E. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
United Chemica] Products Cerp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


ae 11+ CONDUIT AND Fir- 


(See oy aaa Machinery aad 
Supplies.) 


ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 
MOTORS. 


(See Motors and Generators.) 
ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 
ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 
ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 
Southern Elec. Supply. Co. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRACTORS. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc 
Walker Elec. & Pibg. Co. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENG!- 
NEERS. 


(See Illuminating Engineers.) 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, iIN- 

STRUMENTS AND SUP- 

PLIES, 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Blower Co. 

Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 

Bristol Co, 

Carter Electric Co. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 

Curtis, Paul W. 

Cutter Works, George. 

Buclid Crane & Hoist Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 

Mason, Volney W. 

Southern Elec. Supply. Co. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
ELECTRIC POWER. 

(See Power.) 
ELECTRIC PRESSES 

PRESSURE). 

Rex Eng’¢ Corp. 

ELECTRIC TRACTORS AND 
TRUCKS. 


(See Tractors and Trucks— 
Electric.) 
ELECTROTYPES. 
Jacobs & Co. 
ae, tae 
Collins, J. D. 
Buclid Crane & Hoist Co. 


ELEVATORS, 
Link-Belt Company, 


ENAMELED IRON AND GLASS 
FOR TEXTILE MACHRY. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co, 


ENAMEL—MILL WHITE, 
(See Paint.) 
et 
. (See Architects. 
ENGINES—OIL, GAS AND 
GASOLINE, 
Allis \halnneey. 2a 
ENGINES (STEAM). 
Allis-Chalmers Mf; 
American Blower oo. 
Cole Mfg. Co., RB. D. 
Lombard Iron Works & Suppip 


Co. 
Nashville Industrial o 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. &. 
Toomey, Frank. 
ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES. 
American Blower Co. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Crane Co, 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
we & Mfg. Oe. 
ENGINEERS (CONSULTANT 
AND EFFICIENCY). 
Ernst & Ernst. 
py Yel 


3 & Co. 
ENGRAVING AND CUTS. 
bs & Co, 


Jaco 
per ye Se 
(See Blowers.) 
EXPORTERS COTTON, 
(See Brokers. 
EXTRACTORS--HYDRO. 
American Laundry Mchry. Ca 
Fletcher Works. 


(Hiab 


Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FACTORY DESKS. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

— Equip. & Ens's 




















COTTON 


SPUR-CAP SHELLS Mees. 


GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORP'N., 


Pat. Applied for EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


FF EATHERBOARD ciésn Rei 


LIGHT AND STRONG. IMPROVES YOUR PUT UP. 


Aprib, 1923. 













































Wood Preserva- sy — 27>, Barn Paints, Roof —— 
a yes CW Roofing and Roo Direct Acid 
; ateria 
Composition CGS > ais ; Sulphur ye oe Vat 
ae "hap wee Chrome Basic 





Atlanta, Ga. 


Defeats the Costly Ravages 
of Weather and Wear 


Makes all surfaces—wood, metal or 
composition — moisture proof; rust 
proof; rot proof. 


Special Shades Matched 
VELVETEEN - 


The Best Boil-off and Finish 
Softeners Oils Finishes 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 






Adds years of serviceable life to every 
part of the mill. Best of insurance 
against replacement or repair costs. 








Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Used and recommended by Industrial | 
J. 
Southern Office, ” Ginx Busing. Charlotte, N.C. | 


Plants and Cotton Mills, everywhere. 





Distributors of FLINTKOTE Roofing. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 









R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. 0. 
GEO. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 
O .D. MAIGATTER, Charlotte, N. O. 


Our Application Department Our service Depart- 
will be glad to give you esti- ment at your call— 
mates on applying new roofs. any time—anywhere. 












p EecnoMy oe hip 


LARGEST LINE BUILT [NV USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Depr g ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


A — el oe ee ee 8 ee 


PURIFICATION SYSTEM: 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR SOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.PA. 












COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 
(Bee Motors and Generators.) 


GLASSWARE AND DISHES. 
(See Dishes.) 


GOVERNORS—PUMP. 
General Electric Co. 


GRAPHIC CHARTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


FACTORY & INDUSTRIAL FIRE HOSE. 
SITES. 


(See Hose—Fire.) 
FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 








Alabama Power Co. 

Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
































FLAX SPINNING. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 











FACTORY reamed 











Ernst & Ernst. 





Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucivie Co., 


GRATES—BOILER. 








FANS—ELECTRIC. 


American Blower Oo. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Genera) Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Kiec, & silg. 10. 
































Walsh & Weidner Boiler 


GRATES—MECHANICAL. 
(See Stokers.) 





Southern Electric Supply Ce. 














FLOORING LUMBER. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 

FLOORING—WOOD BLOCKS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
American Scrubbing Equipment 
Co. 





ANS—CONVEYING, 
’ AND EXHAUST. 


(Bee Blowers and Blowing Sys- 








SE. 
(See Lubricants.) 


GREASE CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 


GRINDER—CARD, CYLINDER, 
ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- 


NET. 
(See Card Grinding Machin 





























PASTENERS—BELT. 
(Bee Belt Fasteners.) 




















FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 
er Feed Water Puri- 





GQUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
GUARDS — MACHINE, 
LIGHT, WINDOW. ETC 
American Fence Const. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 





FLOOR SCRUBBING POW- 
DERS 











(See Scrubbing Powders.) 

















(Bee Automatic Feeders.) FLOOR SWEEPS, 


(See Brushes.) 








Knapp Fence Co. 
GUIDES—THREAD. 

Mitchell-Bissell Co, 

Palmer Co., L. E 


FELT CLOTH FOR ROLLS. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 








FLUTED ROLLS. 


Howard & Bullough. 

Proctor & Schwarta, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield & Sons, J. 8. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 











FELTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Schwartz, 




















(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 


terials.) 
HALF TONES—PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 





FENCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
American Fence Const. Co. 


Dowman, George. é 
Post Lron Works. 


Kuapp Fence Ce. 


FENCE POSTS—CREOSOTED 
Pi 
































(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
HANK CLOCKS. 
(See Counters.) 
HARDWARE—BUILDING. 
Gee 





Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


























Bouthern Wood Preserving Co. 








Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Ce. 
Sauywetal Products Cu. 
HARNESS—LOOM. 

American Supply Co. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 





FIBRE PRODUCTS. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co, 
Btamiard Fibre Co. 


(DOFFER—STRIP- 
PER—BURNISHER— 





Briggs-Shaffner 

















Co. 
. & Mch, Wks. 
FOUNTAINS—DRINKING, 

















Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 








Manufacturing Equip. & Eng'g 
Co. 
Rundle-Spence a Co. 


Emmons —— Harness Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
~~ Loom Reed & Harness 


FILLING—CAP AND WARP. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 














FILTERS—WATER. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Nofwood Engineering Co. 
Beaife & Suns Co., Wm. B. 


FILTERS—OIL REMOVAL. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


FILTERS (ALUM). 
Leunig & Co., Ch 





HEADS—BOBBIN AND SPOOL. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING 

APPARATUS. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 


HEATING & PLUMBING CON- 
ORS. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES. 
(See Clutches—Friction.) 

















FUEL ECONOMIZERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


FURNITURE—MILL. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Equip. 



































Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 














(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 








Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Co. Crompton & Knowles Loom 














Draper Corporation. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Sieel Heddie Mfg. Cu. 
Williams Co., J. H. 

HEDDLE FRAMES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J, H. 


FUSES—ELECTRIC. 


Carter Electric 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 


FINISHING, BLEACHING AND 
MATERIALS, 


Hofman & Co. 





























Burne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Central Dyestuff? & Chemical 
Co. 


GARAGES (PORTABLE— 
METAL). 








Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 

















GARNETT MACHINES. 
Proctor & Schwarts. Inc. 





Corn Products Refining Co. 
Eiectro Bleaching Gas Co. 








Chisholm Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co, 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Morse Chain Co. 
HOPPER FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 
HORNS AND MUSICAL 
STRUMENTS. 
Cable Piano Co, 








India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 


GAS ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Gas.) 


GAUGES—STEAM PRESSURE, 
ETC. 
































Mew & Co., H. A. 
Aniline & Chemica! 














Foxboro Co., Ine, 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


GAUGE—OIL. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 








& TWinaslacher Co 
New Brunswick Chemical 
Pennick & Ford, Ltd. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Sandva Chemical Co, 


Btein, Hall & Co. 





























HOSE—FIRE. 
Collins, J. D. 


NOsIERY DYEING MACHIN- 
Cole Mfg. Co., RB. D. 











GAUGES—WATER. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 














Warren Soap Mfg. Co. GEARS—SILENT. 


Woll & Lo,, Jacques. 





"~ ladelphia Drying Mchry. 


‘0 
HOSIERY FORMS. 
‘See Drying Forms.) 


STICKERS, ETC, 
Kirhy-Cogeshall Co. 
HOSIERY PACKING, 
Kirhy-Cogeshal! Co, 
HOSIERY YARNS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 








Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co, 
Renold, Haus. 


FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 


























Dowman-Doizer Mfg. 

















GEAR CUTTING AND 
TERS. 








Banymeial Products Ca. 
Trusceen Steal Oe 
Variety Fire Door Co, 











Cressor 
GEAR PULLERS. 
General Electric Co. 


























American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 


Parks-Cramer Co, 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


INSTRUMENTS. 
Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


HYDGRODEIKS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


HYGROMETERS. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 


“Co. 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 
(See Extractors.) 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Walker Elec. & Pib. Co. 


THERMOMETERS. 
Bristol Co. 

Durant Mfg. Co. 
Foxboro Co., Ine. 
General Eleetric Co. 
Root Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


INDIGO. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Tennessee 


INJECTORS. 
Lankeheimer Co. 


Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


American Fence Const. Co. 
Anchor Post Lron Works. 
Dufur & Co. 


Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


JACK SPOOLS. 
(See Spools.) 


JACQUARDS, 


Works. 
JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
JUTE BAGGING MACHINE. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


KETTLES—SIZE. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


KETTLES—SODA. 


KIERS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 
KNIT GOODS. 


(See Cotton Cloth Commission 


Merchants and Dealers.) 
KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 
KNITTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Brinton Co., H. 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
-Cogeshall €o, 
Scott & Williams. 
Torrington Co. 
Trump Bros. Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES, 
Torrington Co. 
LABELS FOR HOSIERY, 
BOXES, ETC. 
Kirby- 


LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS. 
Bristol Co. 


Scott & Co., Henry I. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Root Co. 


Taylor Instrument Co, 
LACING—BELT. 

(See Belt Lacing.) 
LARTER 1aDAND COCENT AND 
Carter Electrie Co. 

Cooper Hewett Electric Co. 
Goma Cie. } 

‘or 
General Electric Co. 





(See Turbines—Hydraulic.) 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


INK—STENCIL AND MARK- 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks.| LINEN YARNS. 


IRON WORK—ORNAMENTAL. 


Knapp Fence Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 


——ae Iron Works & Supply 
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HOTELS. - -Smnae Works of G. 
Hotel Sheridan Plaza. E. i 
Hotel Tuller. Southern Electric Supply Co, 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 
HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. Westuunghuuse Bilec. & Aifg. Co, 
American Blower Co. 


LA Senne -aey LOCK. 
' 


Manufacturers Machine Co. (See Electric Lamp Guards.) 


LAMP REFLECTORS. 
Carter Electric Co. 


HUMIDIFYING INDICATING Cooper Hewitt Electrie Ce. 


Curtis, Paul W. 

Cutter Works, George. 

Ivanhoe-Regent Works of @. 
E. Co. 

Southern Electric Supply Co. 

Walker Electric & Plibg. Ca 

Wesuughouse Elec. & salfg. Ca, 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


LAPPERS. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS. American Laundry Mchry, Ce. 


Fletcher Works. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


LAVATORIES, 


Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co. Crane Co, 


INDICATING AND _ RECORD- . 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND Vogel Co., Jos. A, 


— Equip. & Eng’s 


LEATHER BELTING, 
(See Belting.) 


LEATHER SPECIALTIES, 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Williams & Sons, LB, 


LIGHTS—FLOOD. 

Cutter Works, George. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co, 
General Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 


Power Co. Southern Electric Supply Ce. 


Westinghouse Kiec. & aig. Co, 

LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

(See Illuminating Engineers.) 


(See Yarns Linen.) 


LINK BELTING, 
(See Belting—Link.) 


LINTERS, 
(See Waste Dealers.) 


LIQUID CHLORINE. 
(See Chlorine.) 


LOADERS—WAGON AND 
TRUCK, 
Link-Belt Company. 
LOCKERS—METAL, 
Collins, J. D. 
Lupton Sons Co., David, 


Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip, & Eng’s. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co, 
Sanymetal Products Ca 


LOGWOOD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Looms. 


Compton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fletcher Works. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co, 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Schaum & Ublinger. 
Stafford Co. 


LOOM ATTACHMENTS—AUTO. 
MATIC). : 


Draper Curporation, 
Hopedale Mfg. Co, 


LOOM HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


LOOP PICKERS. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., EB. H. 
LUBRICANTS. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos, 
Lamson Oil Co., Ine. 


N.Y. & N. J. Lubswant Coa 
Texas Lo. 

LUBRICATORS. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


LUG STRAPS. 
(See Straps—Laug.) 
LUMBER. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Ca 
LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT. 
(See Restaurant.) 
MACHINE GUARDS, 
(See Guards—Machine.) 
MACHINE TOOLS, 
(See Tools.) t 
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When You Want 
Service--- 
Quality--- 


Satisfaction--- 


in COTTON HARNESS, MAIL HAR- 
NESS, SELVEDGE HARNESS, REEDS, 
SLASHER AND STRIKING COMBS, 
WARPER AND LIECE REEDS, BEAMER AND DRESSER HECKS, MENDING EYES, 
JACQUARD HEDDLES, ETC., specify EMMONS products. 
With our enormous plant working continually, striving at all times to produce products worthy of the name 
EMMONS, we are in a position to give you the quality and service you naturally expect. 

Let us have your inquiry. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


SOLE AGENTS FOR WARDWELL PICKERS 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: GEO. F. BAHAN. 


LOOM HARNESS 
EMMON AND REEDS 


A Complete Musical Merchandising Service 
JB C FEW cities, regardless of size, enjoy a musical merchandis- 


f=) ing service such as this great store provides. Every 
TRADE MARK known form “ musical instrument and musical accessory is 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY a eee bee 


Work. 
The Euphona Reproducing Inner- 
Main Office and Factory 
Rockford, Ill. 


Player Piano is especially adapted for 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


use in Recreation Rooms, Assembly 
Y . a. 
WARP TYING MACHINES ¢> LA B a BE: 


Halls, Rest Rooms, etc. It can be 
played with electricity—as a  foot- 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES = 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING ano Company 
82-84 N. BROAD ST. ATLANTA, GA. 














operated player piano or as an ordi- 
nary piano. 










STENCILS SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
We can make a STENCIL 81 Marietta St. Atlanta,’ Ga. 


of any design that you want. 
Our workmen are experts 
—our equipment “‘up-to- 


OMPLETE line electrical sup- 
plies for every purpose, in- 


date.” cluding Buckeye Mazda Lamps, 
Emerson Fans, safety switches, 
INK fuses, wires, cables, conduit and 

AND fittings, etc. 





BRUSHES oe us your inquiries. 


Féuuiin cul Mibber Set Quotations cheerfully submitted. 


a ane acme oe ‘“Southern Service Satisfies’’ 


need anything in this line. 








——————— ——" 

























MACHINISTS. eas 
Briggs-Shaffner 
a ~~ p D. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Works. 
MARKING pore, STENCILS, 
INKS, 
tlanta 
Bradley Mfg. Co., a 
IZED YAR 
an Manufacturers) . 
MERCERIZERS. 


berfoyle Mfg. * ‘ 
—. e arn & Processing Co. 


er & Crawford. 
Dine Mercerizing -Co. 
MERCERIZED YARN, 
erfoyle g- ¥ 
peacereded Yarn & Pro. Co. 
Boger & Crawford Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. — 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. 
United Piece Dye Wks. 








































































































































































































RS—FLOW, 
MEE LECTRIC, STEAM, ETC. - 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Carter Electric Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 















































MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes—Mill) 











MILL ENGINEER. 


















































(See Paint.) 














Atlanta Brush Oo. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. 
MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Films.) 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 
ELECTRIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
General Electric Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
MOVING PICTURE MCH. AND 
SUPPLIES. 
(Bee Theatre Equipment.) 


WAPPER CLOTHING. 





Co. 




















































































































































































Reyal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 

Sanymetal Products Co. 
OFFICE PARTITIONS. 

(See Partitions.) 
OIL—LUBRICATING. 


Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Lamson Oil Co., Inc. 
Texas Co. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Ob., 


Ine. 
OIL ENGINES. 
(Bee Engines Oil.) 
OILS—FINISHING, 


Stamp & a we. 


OIL PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. 


OIL SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


OILING DEVICES. 
(See Lubricators.) 


Co., A. J 


OPENING MACHINERY—COT- 
TON, ETC. 


wooL, — 
Murray Company, fe 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


OVERHEAD CARRIERS. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 





PIPING ENGINEERS. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. 


PIPE BENDING. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Co. 


PLAYG weet D APPARATUS & 


EQUIPMENT. 
Crane Con 
Hill Standard Co. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


PLUMBING & HEATING CON 
TRACTORS. 


Manufacturing Equip. & Fng’ 
Co. 
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QUILLS, 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 
rrell Machine Co. 


ROLLS (WOODEN). 
U. 8. Bobi 


ROLL BEARINGS. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


oe ROLLER CLOTH 
A. B. & A. Ry. ° 
£ A. & W. P. Ry. Philadelphia Felt Co. 


Central of Ga. Ry. 
Georgia Railroad. 
Southern Railway System. 


RAW STOCK DRYING SYS- 
ROOFING. 
* TEMS. ; asen 


Brandwood, John. 


ROLLER LEATHER. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 





Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 


PNEUMATIC COLLECTING & 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 
TOOLS. 


Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Ce. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mehry. Co 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Wagner Mfg. Ce. 


OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 
Phila, Drying Machinery Co. 


RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


RECLOTHING TOP FLATS. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 
Dixon Crucibie Co., 
Hockaday Co. 
Johnson & Co., Oliver. 

St. Louis Surfacer & Paint 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 


Co. Works. 


Jos. Draper Corporation. 


Hunt Machine Co., 


Co. Co. D Crucibl ~~ ton ll mally Co 
General Electric . ixon cible Co., Jos. a e , 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Fafnir Bearing Co. ld Co., Wm. 
RS—COUNTING. Inc. General Electric Cc. Whitin Machine Works. 
—= Coun ) Ware Paint Co. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIP- Link-Belt Company. REFLECTORS—LAMPsS. 


Morse Chain Co, 


(See Lamp Reflectors.) 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 


MENT. 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 


nee Say oom Ny oom, z. a mpesiAtegentiauie ~EV. 
See Architects an ING CONTRACTORS. Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
aa VILLAGES. -~ pe vod Transmission Ball Bearing Co. Foxboro Co., Inc. 
wt! ; U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. General Electric Co. 

(See Villag MISCELLA- PANEL BOARDS. Westinghouse Elec. - Mfg. Co. 
wit SUPPLIES (See Switchboards.) Williams & Sons, 1. B. RESULATORS—PRESSURE. 

N ristol 

ee eplice—MEL) PAPER. PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR a ite. 

MILL WHITE PAINT. Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. METAL WOBK. 


Gensral Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument “o. 


sce’ ~~ ‘apap ademees sea 
(See Temperature Controllers. ) 


REINFORCING SLAG. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


ge ay lta 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Curtis, Paul w. 


(See Paints.) 


PRESSED STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


PRESSES. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth & Sens Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co. 
Phila. Drying Mch. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 


PARTITIONS—STEEL AND 
WIRE. 


American Fence Const. Co 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co 
Anchor Post lroun Wurhbs 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Ce. 


PERBORATE OF SODA. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- Rex Eng’g Corp. Southern Electrical Supply Co. 
eal Co. Textile Finishing Machinery Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
PERFORATED METAL. Ce., ‘The. ens Ea RS Oe 
(See Screens and Sieves.) PRESSURE GAUGES. REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 

PEROXIDES. ee" Gone.) 


CHINERY, ETC. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regulators—Pressure. ) 


PRINTERS (CLOTH). 
PICK COUNTERS. 
(See Counters.) (See Dyers.) 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical | 
Co. 


PRINTING. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. PICKERS—-CURLED MAIR. oat nage RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT. 
mneres S04. GRINDING a «Ss Savers. Inc. Showalter Printing Co., A. J. a roe : 
'e one 0. 
(See Card Grinders.) PRINTING EXTRACTORS— | RIBBERS. 
PICKERS—LEATHER. HYDRO. (See Knitting Machinery,) 
~~~ ne aca Bond Co., Chas, Tolhurst Machine Works. nie niensiueen 
e Piano Co. Garland Mfg. Co. 
Conn, Ltd., C. G. en Oo 2 ir gs aa General Machine Works. 
NEEDLES—KNITTING. Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Tectagien Ca, say a a Bm Sg —e RING TRAVELERS—STEEL 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT & suP- | 78c0bs Mig. Co, E. H. , AND BRONee 
PLIES. PICKER STICKS, PULLEYS, : 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. Garland Mfg. Co. Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. Cresson-Morris Co. 
Sesaké th te PICKING MACHINERY. Link-Belt Company. 
Howard & Bullough Am. Ma- Mason, Volney W. 
chine Co. Renold, Ine., Hans. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


PULLEY COVERING. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
PUMPS, 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


PINIONS. ; . 
General 


Electric Co. 


PIPE—STEEL RIVETED. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 
Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co, 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Toomey, Frank. 


“— & Weidner Boiler Co., 


Wentinahoune Elec. & Mfg. 
PUMPS—OIL. 
Lunkenhetmer Co, 
PUMP VALVES, 
(See Valve Discs.) 


nei to nepese 1. Seyeees. 


Sons Co., H. W. 
Teatile Pintshine BM Mchy. Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 


i 
| Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, 
Whitin Machine Works. 
RINGS—SPINNING. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 
ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 
ROLLS—CALENDER., 
ROLLS—STEEL, 

Butterworth & 


(See Finishing and@ Sising | PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. PYROMETERS. Southern Bpindle Bese ~~ 
Materials.) Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. Bristol Ce. Textile Finuhing aan Ang 
OIL CUPS. PIPING—COTTON. Foxboro Co. U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
(Bee Lebrieaters,) Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, Taylor Instrument Ce. : 


Washburn & Sons, L. BR. 





Gallaudet Aircraft — 


tt Co. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman,Dozier Mfg. 
Richardson Co, 
Southern Wood Preserving Os. 
Wardsworth, Howland & Co, 


Co. 


ING MACHINERY. Curtis Pneumatic Mehry. Co, | RECORDING INSTRUMENTS, | ROOFING AUXILIARIES (Five 
MERE Reh, HL. W. & Sons OXYGEN. | scotyene Supply | PORCELAIN GUIDES. ne, SE —ETC.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Cmmed a Mitchell-Bissell Co. ian Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Co. Oxweld Acetylene Co. PORTABLE CONVEYORS General Electric Co. 
METAL CEILINGS, ETC. Standard Gas Products Co. (See Conveyors.) Taylor Instrument Co. American, + cove ang Ml any Mage 
rge. he 
een: poser Mtg. Co PACKING BOXES AND CASES | posTs—FENCE (wooD.) REEDS. Barrett & Co. 
Lapton’s Sons Co., David —WOODEN. Southern Wood Preserving Co. Ameriees Siunly Co. Detroit Srashite Co. 
‘Truscon he Lewis Co., G. B. powen—s.estate. Atlanta Hames & Reed Mrs. ocean a 
ETAL Sl ; PACKINGS. Alabama Power Co. Wards’ 4 : 
* owman- Dozier Mfg. Co. Jenkins Bros. Georgia Ry. & Power Co. Emmons Loom Harness Co. Ware ee & Oo 
METALS—PERFORATED. PAINT Tennessee Electric Power Co. = Ioom Reed & Harness 
) . 5 
(See Sereens and ant). American Cement Paint Co. POWER __ TRANSMISSION ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 
METAL WORKS (SHEE Barrett Co., The. EQUIPMENT. REELS. Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co 
Dowman-Dozier ™ - on Detroit Graphite Co. Aldrich Machine Works. Crompton & Knowes Loom| Cresson-Morris Co, 
AIR, , 


Link-Belt Company. 


ROVING CANS. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


—— en. 

wari ullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


itty 
‘inishing & Sising Mate- 
rials.) 


SANITARY PRODUCTS 
Crane Co. 


<n Equip. & Eng’s 


x. PP Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 

Walker Electric & Plbg. Ce. 


SASH -WINDOW—STEEL. 
(See Window Sash.) 


SAXOPHONES, ETC. 
(See Musical Instruments.) 


SCALE PREVENTER—BOILER. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Purt- 
fication.) 


SCREENS—MOVING PICTURE. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Oo, 


SCREENS AND SIEVES—PBR, 
FORATED 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
Erdle Perforating Ce. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Link-Belt Tent. 


SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(See Washers—Cloth. ) 


SCRUBBING MACHINE— 
FLOOR. 
Equip. Ga 
SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDER 


SCUTCHERS. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SECOND neue MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLES. 


Nashville Industrial 
Toomey, Frank, Ine. 


SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Ca 
SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Reflectors.) 


SHADES (WINDOW). 
Hough Shade Corp. 
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Fig. 






“Wool, Cotton, Hay, Coffee, Hides, ete - 
Either by Outrigger or Through 
Hatchways. 


‘*Ferrenewo”’ 








tron Body 
Globe Valve 















PROVIDENCE COMBING MILLS, INC. 
68 DIKE STREET 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Nov. 6, 1922. 







Fig. 73 
‘*Renewo"’ 
Bronze Globe 
Valve 







Volney W. Mason & Co., 
Providence, R. I. 
Gentlemen; 
We are very pleased to state that the double 
patent ‘‘Whip Hoist’’ installed at this plant 
4 by you September 30, 1919, has been in con- 
stant use and has never failed us, in fact, 
we give it very little thought. It is so satis- 
1] factory that had we use for another, we would 
i] install the same type of hoist. 
i} Yours very truly, 
| PROVIDENCE COMBING MILLS, INO. 
HI Edmund E. Hills, 
E. E. H/N President. 





















LUNKENHEIMER 


“FerrenewoartRenewo” 
Valves 





































Fig. 863 

**Renewo”’ 

The lron Body ‘‘Ferrenewo"’ for low Bronze 
pressures and the Bronze ‘‘Renewo’’ for fs rm] Horizontal 
high pressures enables standardization of i Check Valve 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS: 


these Valves throughout the plant with 
ECONOMY and SBRVICE assured,— 






















Coal Teaming and Warehouse Co., Providence quem. te teak minenanes end to- 
One No. 25 Whip Hoist keep is reduced to the minimum, and Fig. 898 
| Clybourn Wool Co., 18 West Austin Ave., Chicago, Il. prolonged satisfactory service, because of ‘Ferrenewo” 

One No. 10 Whip Hoist proved correct design, high grade mate- iron Body 
rials and workmanship. Horizontal 






Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I. 
One No. 5—also Two No. 10 Whip Hoists 
Shawsheen Mills, Shawsheen, Mass. « 
Two No. 15 = Hoists 
New York Dock Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thirteen No. 15 and One No. 25 Whip Hoists 


Check Valve 










The seating surfaces are regrindable and 
all parts including the nickel seat and 
dise are renewable. 























Write for a copy of Catalog 58-BK me LUNKENHEIMER co. 
VOLNEY W. MASON & CO. 102-26-10 pc 
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‘America’s Best since 1862” Ys 


Schofield Patent Automatic 
| Opener and Duster 


INDUSTRIAL — AGRICULTURAL — MUNICIPAL — For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 
RESIDENTIAL and kindred fibrous substances, 


A type tor every service. “Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone 


Bulletins on request. and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. Needle Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 
Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 
Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
= RENOLD CHAINS i 


For Power Transmission 


Montreal Hans Renoip Inc. 


365 Broadway, N. Y. 



























| nn nn ne 









Toronto 

































z WIRE RAILINGS 
] aim. WINDOW GUARDS 
Ap WIRE CLOTH 

i Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


on a eevee Oe Baltimore, Md. 


Lee 
| 


WELL DRILLING 


and DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have bees 

solving water problems satisfactorily 

for 25 years for textile mills. 
SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC., 
Richmond, Va. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































COTTON 


SLASHER CLOTH, 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 
. Co. 


Myrtle Mills, Inc. 

Philadelphia Felt Co. 

— a 
uthern Yarn Co. 

Fafnir ing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Link-Belt Company. 


Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Fransmission Ball Bearing Co. 


SLASHER HOODS. 


Cole Mfg. Co., RB. D. SPINNING FRAMES. 


SLASHER TAPE. 


(See Tape—Slasher.) hier 


SHELVING—SECTIONAL Howard & Bullough. 


TEEL. Schaum & Uhlinger. 
- Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Collins, J. _D. SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. Whitin Machine Works. 


owman, George. 
Dowman.Dosiet Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Koller Bearing Co. 
Lapton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyvu Metalic Mig. Go 
Manufacturing Equip. 


Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Barrett Co. 

SPINNING RINGS. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


¥ SLIDING PARTITION HARD- 
& Eng’s WARE. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman- Dozier 
Lupton's Sons 


fe. Co. 
Co., David. 


Lyvu dietaiuc Mig. Co. FZ 
Menufacturing Equip. & Eng’s 
Co 


SnINGSES—ASPHALT. Banymetal Products Co. 
arr le 
Dowman, George. 


ne. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Dowman-Doaier 


Mfg. Co. SLUBBERS. 


Howard & Bullough. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. SUPPLIES. 
SHINGLES—METAL. Whitin Machine Works. Deeper Comperetien, 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. Foster Mch. Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


Dowman, George. 
Dowman- Dozier 


SHINGLES—WOOD. 


ern Cypress Mfg. Assn. 
—. Wood Preserving Co. 


SMOKE STACKS. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 


Mfg. Co. 


SOAP—TEXTLE. 
SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
AND SUPPLIES. sane, See Co. 
Wks. iba .» Ine, 
same Oe oe India Aikalt Works. 
— kh Kali Mfg. Co. 


Lennig & Co., Chas. 
ee on bn Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Rohm & Hass Co. 
Ravel Metal Bite, Cn Stein, Hall & Co. 


Lgon Metallic Mfg. Co. — Chemical Products 
rp. 
Standard Fibre Co. Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. 


American Moistening Co. 


SPRINKLER TANKS, 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


SPROCKETS. 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 


SPUR CAP SHELLS. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation 
STAMPS, STENCILES AND 


STENCIL MACHINES. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stenci) Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


SHOWER BATHS AND CABI- 
NETS. SODA—TEXTILE, SODA ASH 
AND BOILING. 

Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 


Crane Co. 
Igon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


SHUTTLES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Bhambow Shuttle Co. 


SOFTENERS—COTTON. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co, 


Bosson & Lane Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. fen & > 
Williams A yestuff & Chem. Co. 
_ Ciba Co., Ine. STAND PIPES, 
Ford Co., J. B. 
SINGEING MACHINERY. Grasselli Chemical Co. (See Tanks.) 


Co., H. W Kali Mfg. Co. 

Palle, Drying Machine Co. Lennig & Co., Chas. STARCH AND GUMS. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Ce., The. ical Co, Borne, Scrymser Co. 

7 . Rohm & Hass Co. Bosson & Lane. 
Stein, Hall & Co. Ciba Co. 
SITES FOR FACTORIES. 4 Saen Prod. Corp. Come ng nae Refining Co. 

‘0 ., Jacques. all Mfg. Co. 

(See Industria] Bites.) Keever Starch Co. 

Mathieson Atka'i Works, Ine. 
SIZE BOX TEMPERATURE SOFTENERS—WATER. Metz Co., H. A. 
CONTROLLER. (See Water Softeners.) kee 
y Co., A. KE. 
— > Stein, Hall & Co. 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS—| Warren Soap Co. 
KEL, 


FRA 


SIZE KETTLES AND TANKS. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


(See Bleaching Kiers or Tanks.) 


STEAM ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 


SOLOZONE, STEAM HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 
STEAM PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 
STEAM SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


SIZING AND FINISHING Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. 
COMPOUNDS. Co. 

(See Finishing and Sising Ma- 
terials.) SOLVENTS. 
(See Finishing.) 

SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. SPEEDERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


Parker & Co., Walter gemenelhoncinten 


SKYLIGHTS. U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co, (See Traps—Steam.) 
Dowman, George. Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 

Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. STEEL SASH. 
Lapton’s Sons Co., David. 


SPEEDOMETERS. (See Sash—Steel.) 


See C 6 
SLAG FOR CONCRETE, : —o 


Birmingham Slag Co, 


STEEL SHELVING. DOORS, 
ps gp PARTITIONS, 


SPINDLES. 


Draper Corporation. 
Raco-Lowell Shops. 

Routhern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Vermont Spool & Robbin Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Bogart & Carlough, 

Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co, 
Collins, J. D. 

Lupton & Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

w -wenneee Equip. & Bng’g 


SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 


Butterworth & Sons o., H. W. 
R. D 


Rova) Metal Mfg. Co. 


SPINNERS. Sanymetal Products Co, 
Steel Co. 


(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 





BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


American Machine Co., H. & 
B. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring “o. 
SPINNING TAPE SPECIAL- 
isTSs. 


——— Textile Banding Co., 


SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 


TANKS (SPRINKLER.) 


TANKS (STFFI 


TANKS (WOODEN.’ 


STEELS (STRUCTURAL). 
Dowman, George. 
Bogart & Carlough. 


STENCILS AND STENCIL 
PAPERS. 
(See Stamps and Stencils.) 


STENCIL BRUSHES. 


es.) 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 


Rradiev Mfg fo A J. 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STICKS—PICKER. 
(See Picker Sticks.) 
STICKERS AND LABELS FOR 
HOSIERY, BOXES, ETC. 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 
STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—Mill.) 


STOP WATCHES. 
Bristol Co. 
Silberberg, Mortimer J, 


STOP MOTION. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Corporation, 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 

STOKERS. 

Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co. 

STORAGE RACKS, 

(See Shelving.) 

STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
TUGGER, PICKER HAR- 
NESS, ETC.) 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Co. 

Bond & Co., Chas. 

Hayes Loom Harness & Reed 
Co 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
STRAPPING. 


(See Leather Specialties or 
Check Straps.) 


STREET LIGHTING FIXTURES. 
Cutter Works, George. 


SULPHIDES. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 


SULPHUROUS ACID GENER- 
ATOR 


Macomb Machine Co. 


SWINGS (PLAYGROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment.) 
SUPPLIES—GENERAL MILL. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Morse Chain Co, 
Nashville Industria] Corp. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons. I. B. 
SUPPLIES (OFFICE). 


(See Office Equipment.) 
SWITCHES—KNIFE-ELECTRIC. 


Cutter Works, George. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
SWITCH BOARDS—PANEL. 

Cutter Works, George. 

Genera! Electrie Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
SYSTEMS (BUSINESS.) 

Ernst & Ernst. 
TABLES—MILL. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

—— Equip. & Eng’g 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Sanymetal Products Co. 
TACHOMETER (RECORDING). 

Bristol Co, 

Root Co. 


TALLOW. 
(See Finishing Machinery.) 
TANKS—OIL, GASOLINE, 
PAINT, ETC. 
Bowser & (Co., 8S. F. 
TANKS (ELEVATED.) 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., TR. D. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co, 
Godfrey Conveyor Co. 
Lombard Iron Works. 
Walsh & Weidner Roiler Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


Cole Mfg. Co.. R D. 

Lombard Tron Works. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 
STORAGE.) 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co, 
Cole Mfg. Co., BR. D. 

Gorfrey Conveyor Co. 

Lombard Tron Works. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler 4, 


Cocker Mch. & dre Co. 
Philadelphia Drving Mehry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwarts. 

Textile Finiching Mehrvy. Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


(See Marking Pots and Brush- 
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TAPE LOOMS—COTTON, 
Foster Mch. Co, 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Ublinger. 


TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
a ame Textile Banding Ce., 


Cc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 


TAPES—SPINNING AND 
TWISTING, 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bandage and Tape Ma- 
chinery.) 


TAPIOCA FLOUR, 
Stein, Hall & Co, 


TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TELEPHONE—CALLING SYS8- 
TEM 


Carter Electric Ce. 
General Electric Ce, 


TEMPERATURE REGULATORS 
Bristol Co, 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Foxboro Co., Ine, 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Taylor Instrument Coe. 


TEMPLES. 
Draper Corporation. 


TENTERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


TENTER HOUSING & RECON 
STRUCTING SYSTEM. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc, 


TENTER FRAME DRYERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. 


TESTERS FOR YARN, FABRIC 
CORD, ROPE, RUBBER 
WIRE, ETC. 

Scott & Co., Henry L. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT. 


Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 


THERMOMETERS—ANGLE 


AND STRAIGHT STEM. 
Bristol Co, 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 


ING AND INDEX, 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co, 


THERMOSTATS, 


Bristol Co, 
Foxboro Co. 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 


Draper Corporation. 


THREAD GUIDES. 


Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., The I, EB. 


TICKETS (RIDER). 


Kirby-Cogeshall Co, 


TILE ROOFING, 


Richardson Ce, 


TIMBER. 


(See Lumber.) 


TIME CLOCKS. 


(See Clocks.) 


TIME RECORDERS, 
Bristol Co. 


TIERING 7 - eee 


Collins, J. 


TIES—BALING, 


(See Bale Ties.) 


TIRE FABRIC EQUIPMENT. 
Fletcher Works. 


Warp Compressing Mch. Ga 


TOE STICKERS (HOSIERY). 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 


TOILETS. 

Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
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No Idle Spindles or Soft Bobbins When Barber Tape is Used 


Barber tape is of just the proper weight Barber Tapes have the quality of materi- 
and construction to insure smooth, steady als, quality of workmanship and a long es- 
operation. They had to be perfect, or the tablished reputation to maintain that is as- 
name Barber would never have been put on surance to the country’s leading textile en- 
them and the fact that they are preferred is gineers that they are the best that can be 
proved by the fact that 90% of new tape drive secured. 

cotton frames, put on the market in the past 

ten years have been equipped with Barber And Barber service is prompt and satisfy- 
Tapes. ing. Write or wire for prices. 






















Barber Manufacturing Co. 
Spinning Tape Specialists 
Lowell, Mass. 





ua] 
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NING »° TWISTING TAPES 
igs oat, BOILERS rue wuns. | | otehocect 


YBacktoBoiler-> Feiler 
Packing, Lacing es Low Prices Coiiiauts 
Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, S Y Ss T E MM P y 


Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, Because the Morehead Back-to-Boiler System 
Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Re- drains steam heated apparatus and returns the 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. condensation direct to boilers at its original high 
temperature you are assured greater boiler ca- 
pacity and lower fuel costs. We will gladly tell 
you about the savings you may expect. 


Morehead Manufacturing Company 
Dept. C, Detroit, Mich. 
















































Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


D Foundry,Machine, Boiler 
Works,and Supply Store 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
























BALING-PRESSES 
FOR ALL PURPOSES | — 
HAND-OPERATED ee 







BELT-DRIVEN ELECTRIC BM| storing heavy things ‘througnout the mill, and the| 







electric hoist is the most dependable and easiest | iia 
HYDRAULIC ene Se 
EUCLID Cranes and Hoists are made In sizes for 
,every texti'e mill requirement. Ask for catalog. 
Both box and open types. The Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 






Euclid, Ohio 


Write for full details. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TOILET PARTITIONS. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Lupton’s sons Co., David. 


Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’s 


Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


TOOL CABINETS—STEEL. 


*s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturing Equip. & Ens’¢ 
Co. 


TOOL STANDS—STEEL. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Lyon Metallic Mig. Co. 


TOWERS, 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


TRACTORS—ELECTRIC, IN- 
DUSTRIAL. 
Collins, J. D. 


TRANSMISSION—POWER. 
(See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery.) 


TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 


American Blower Co. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


TRIPTODS. 
U 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 


Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 


TRUCKS—AUTO. 
White Co. 


TRUCKS, es ETC. 


—_ > oS OM Mfg. Co. 

on Metallic ‘g- 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


TRUCKS—ELECTRIC—INTER. 
Gollins, J. D. 


TRUCKS—HAND AND ELE- 
VATING. 


Collins, J. D. 


TRUCKS—INTER, ETC. 


Lewis Co., G. B. 

Lyen Metallic Mfg. Co. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


TUBS. 
(Bee Tanks—Wooden. ) 


TUBING—METAL. 


Dowman-Dosier Mfg. Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


TURBINES—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
American Blower Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant Co, B. F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


TURBO UNDERGRATE BLOW- 
ERS. 


American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Shops. 
. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Go. 


yee 


Rundle Soence Ms. 0» 
Yousl Cs., Jen. 





WARP COMPRESSING MA- 
CHINES. 


WATT METERS. 


UNIONS—BRONZE. 


Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lankenheimer Co. 


VACUUM CLEANERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VACUUM GAUGES 
(See Gauges.) 


VACUUM PANS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


VALVES—ANGLE, > je 
CROSS, BLOW-OF 
CHECK, GATE, POP-SAFE- 
TY, ETC. 


Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 


VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. 


Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 


Lunkenheimer Co. 


VARNISHES. 
(See Paints.) 


VATS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Ce. 
General Electric Co. 

Hough Shade Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co, 
Sergent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 


VENTILATING & HEATING 
CONTRACTORS. 

Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 

Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 


VENTILATING WINDOW 
SHADES. 


Hough Shade Corp. 


vie ja ITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS. 


Robert & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 
(Ses Houses—Ready-Bullt.) 


VOLTMETERS AND AMME- 
TERS. 

Bristol Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & 
Co. 


Mfg. 


WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD- 
ERS. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


WALLBOARD. 
Richardson Ce. 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 
(See Buildings.) 


WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 
WARE, 


(See Doors and Hardware.) 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 


Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 


Barber-Colman Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


(See Voltmeters ) 
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WARPERS AND WARPING 
MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Draper Corporation. 

Foster Mch, Co, 

Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Suter, Alfred. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Warp Compressing Mch. 


WASH BASINS. 
(See Lavatories.) 


WASHERS—CLOTH. 


American Laundry —, 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Hunt Machine Co., See 


W. 


— Dyeing Dien, 
Mehry. 


Philadelphia Drying 
0. 


Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


WASHING POWDERS—FLOOR. 


COTTON. 
Bros, 
Eng. Corp. — 
Silberberg Co., Mortimer J 
WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 


India Alkali Works. 


WASTE BINS—STEEL, 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


WASTE MACHINERY— 


Howard & Bullough 
Logemann 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Rex. 

Saco-Lowell they 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 

Whitin Machine Co. 


WASTE SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


WATCHES (TIME & STOP.) 


(See Clocks—Watchmen.) 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN, 


Crane Co. 
or waned Equip. & Eng’s 


Rundle-Spenee Mfg. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


WATER SOFTENERS AND PU- 


RIFIERS. 


American ce tae 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. 
——- Specialty Well Drilling 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Ine. 


WATER TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Hlervated.) 


WATERPROOFING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


Butterworth & Sons Ce., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


WEAVING, 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 


General Electrie Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WELDING APPARATUS AND 
SUPPLIES—OXY-ACETY- 
LENE. 


Commercial Acetylene 
Co. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co, 

Standard Gas Products Ce. 


WELDING—JOB. 


Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


WELFARE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 


American Laundry Mechry. Co. 
Cable Piano Co. 
Crane Co. 

Conn, Ltd, C. G. 
Cutter Works. Georze. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Home Canner Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co, 

or "Kaman Equip. & Eng'g 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Co, 


WELL DRILLING, 
— Specialty Well Drilling 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. Inc. 


WHEELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co. 


WHIP HOISTS. 
Mason, Volney W. 


Supply 
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WINDOW SHADES. 
Hough Shade Corp. 


WIRES—DROP. 
(See Drop Wires.) 


WIRE FENCING, PARTITIONS 
& MACHINERY GUARDS, 


Anchor Post Iron Works.— 
Knapp Fence Co. 


WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co 
WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 


WIRING CONDUITS AND FiT- 
TINGS. 


(See Electric Machinery aad 
Supplies.) 


WIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 


woop, 
(See Lumber.) 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Southern Wood Preserving Os. 


WOOD BEAM HEADS. 
Allen Co. 


woOO0D BOXES. 
(See Packing Cases.) 


WOOD PRESERVER. 


Fecnage My Cement Paint Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos, 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 

Ware Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Ce.. 
Inc, 


WOOD PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


WOOD ROLLS. 
Washburn & Sons, L. B. 


WOOD TANKS. 
(See Tanks. 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Leom 
Works. 


Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Ce. 
Proctor & Sch 


warts, Ine. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. @. 
Textile Finishing Mohry. Os. 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. bb MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros, 
Lankenheimer Us. 


WHIZZERS. 


Fletcher Works. 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


WINDERS. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
—STEEL. 


Bogart & Carlough. 

Dowman, George. 

Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Fence Ce, 


Lapton’s Sons Co., D: 
's + David. 
Truseon Steal Ca. ’ 


YARN 
(Bee 


berfoyle Mfg. Co. : 
——— Yarn & Processing 


Arkray Mills, Ine. 


Ine. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


YARN DEALERS AND COM- 


MISSION MERCHANTS, 


YARN DRYERS. 


(See Dryers.) 


DYERS. 
Dyers.) 


YARN TESTERS. 
Scott & 


Co., Heary L. 
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“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 
That Satisfies” 


ATLANTA HARNESS 


& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. Box 1375 


Telephone Main 0517 





“JACOBS” XXCY DOLL PICKER 
COTTON LOOM SIZE AND DUCK LOOM SIZE 
Only pure oak bark tanned leather is used in this quality of picker, and it is treated by a 
secret process, giving a maximum of resiliency in the cushion or body where the shuttle 
strikes, which, it can be readily seen, represents the vital point of value in a loom picker. 


The construction of this picker commends itself strongly. 


We should like to send all 
the samples you can use, 


A Complete Line of “Jacobs Loom Supplies Carried in Stock by all the 
Largest Supply Houses. 


E. H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DANIELSON, CONN. 


CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES - 
Only hand-dipped Shingles have 


. ‘ 
zinc on the edges too 
Hand-dipped shingles are dipped after they are stamp- 
ed out of prime roofing tin. 
We will be glad to quote prices and send sam- 
ples and detailed information. 


Sider icin 


Elevated Tanks 
Boilers, Engines 
Castings 
Hosiery Dye 
Machines 


R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 


Newnan, Ga. 


4h 


SR cee 
ENA] soo a 


a 


Our container equipment includes 100 
and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, 
and Tank Cars. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS,N-Y. 
Main olfice 1BEast 412 Street NewYork. Chicago office 1i So. La Salle St 


Re 50 Frelinghuysen Ave: Newark,N. Ji- 
Balas alco. hay 7 New York PRiladetpate 


from stock | 


4 


. Uy |ENT VALUE] 


PHILADELPHIA 


STEEL SHELVING 


and Factory Equipment 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Power Transmission Economy 
Based On 33 Years Of Experience 
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For 33 years the fundamental principles of Hyatt line shaft roller bear- 
ings have not been changed but continual improvements in design and 
construction have kept them at the highest peak of practical efficiency. 
The principles that make Hyatt line shaft bearings economical and 


dependable are: 
Full support of load on long, strong rollers of high grade steel, that do not require 
adjustment or replacement throughout the life of the plant. Bearings roll easily on shaft, 
no fussy inner races, collars or adapters needed. 
True rolling motion which effects a saving of at least 15% of the total power cost. 
Positive self oiling action produced by the helical slots in the rollers which constantly 
lubricate all bearing surfaces. Replenishment needed only 3 or 4 times a year, an 85% 
saving in lubrication costs. 
Being split throughout Hyatt boxes can be applied to existing line shafts without taking 
down shafts or disturbing frames, pulleys, couplings or collars. 
Secure line shaft economy and dependability for your plant by in- 
stalling Hyatt line shaft roller bearings with 33 years of experience 
built into them. 
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PSE te oes 
“Phone the nearest mill supply dealer 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
Newark, N. J. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE 
HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 


Mire 


I 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


THE 
TEXTILE-FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
FOR 


Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 
Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 
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The advantages offered are: Power Saving, 
Smoother Operation, Oil Saving and 
Durability 


Power Saving —Carefully conducted tests 
under practical operating conditions in 
several mills have proved that Hyatt bear- 
ings save more than 14 H.P. per frame. 


REE ap 


Some of the 
40 Hyatt 
bearing 
heavy 
twisters at 
Ninigret 
Company, 
Pawtucket, 
R. I. 


At a power cost of $30.00 per H. P. per 
year, this amounts to a saving of $15.90 per 
year per frame. 


Smoother Operation— Due to the true rolling 
motion of the Hyatt bearings a smoother 
running cylinder shaft results, producing-a 
more uniform spindle speed—more uni- 
formly spun yarn. 


Oil Saving — The usual practice in oiling 


Hyatt bearings is 4 times a year instead of. 


the weekly oiling required by plain bearings 
—a saving of more than 90% in oil and the 
labor to apply it. 


Tecumseh 
Mills, Fall 
River, 
Mass., are 
operating 
18 Hyatt 
equipped 
spinning 
frames. 


Durability — Hyatt bearings by reason of 
their almost frictionless operation and their 


C 


Hyatt Bearing Spinning and Twister Frames 
Being Specified In Ever Increasing Numbers 


The 40 new Hyatt roller bearing equipped heavy twisters recently installed by The 
Ninigret Company, Pawtucket, R. I., are part of over 800 Hyatt equipped spinning 
frames and twisters now operating in progressive mills throughout the country. 
Many more Hyatt equipped frames are being built at the present time. 
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18 Hyatt 
bearing 
Spinning 







sett Mills, @ 
Fall River, 
Mass. 















rollers 
throughout the ordinary life of a machine 
without adjustment or replacement. 


chrome-vanadium _ steel operate 










Considering these important money saving 
advantages, can you longer afford to 
operate plain bearing frames, when you can 
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There are 40 
Hyatt equip- 
ped heavy 











twisters in 











operation at 
Fairhaven 
Mills, New 
Bedford 















lire —< 4 js 
have Hyatt bearings applied (six bearings) 
at an average cost per frame of $35.00? 





Include this important item in your frame 
specifications or write us for more complete 
information. 


P. S. Use Hyatt 
bearings on your 
line shafts too— 
save power (15% 
at least) save oil, 
save maintenance. 


See Bulletin 127. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 


Newark Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
Worcester Milwaukee Huntington Minneapolis 
Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh Buffalo Indianapolis 

















Saving the Energy 
in Hot 
Condensation 
© 


There is no means known 
whereby condensation may 
be returned to a boiler if the 
condensation be at high 
temperature except by use 
of the Direct Return Trap. 


The Cranetilt Direct Return 
Trap will deliver water into 
a boiler regardless of the 


pressure in the boiler or the 


temperature of the water. 


Crane plumbing and heating 
equipment is built in types 
and sizes to meet any indus- 
trial requirement, and when 
properly installed will insure 
long life under the most 


severe conditions 
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21%" NO. 96 CRANETILT DIRECT RETURN TRAP FEEDING HOT CONDENSATION 
INTO ALARGE POWER BOILERAT THEEARL R. MALTBY 
CO., NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 636 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 


Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


CIE CRANE, PARIS 
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